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TEACH  THE  CHILD 


By  J.  T.  Hooper 


© 


URING  many  years  of  experience  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  greatest 
cause  of  all  the  failures  in  the  teaching 
profession  has  been  that  of  fully  appre- 
ciating the  fact  that  the  child  and  not  the 
subject  is  all  important  in  the  educational 
problem.  Teachers  who  have  been  the  greatest 
successes  have  always  been  the  ones  who  have 
realized  fully  that  their  work  is  that  of  teach- 
ing children.  We  must  start  from  where  the 
child  is  and  work  towards  something  better 
and  greater.  Success  in  educational  work  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  teacher  has  grasped  this  great  idea. 

The  history  of  education  bears  additional 
testimony  to  this  proposition.  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Hopkins,  Page  and  all  great  teachers 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  were  and 
are  men  and  women  whose  very  souls  are 
filled  with  human  sympathy  and  human  love. 
To  them  the  child  is  the  all-absorbing  factor 
in  school  life,  and  the  subject  taught  only 
the  means  to  the  end.  These  men  were  so 
fully  imbued  with  this  great  thought  that  we 
cannot  read  the  histories  of  their  life  work 
without  feeling  a  keener  interest  in  childhood, 
without  realizing  more  fully  than  ever  before 
that  the  problem  of  the  school,  whether  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  collegiate,  is  a  human 
problem  which  deals  with  boys  and  girls. 

Yet  when  we  become  engrossed  in  the  grind 
of  schoolroom  work  there  are  so  many  distrac- 
tions, so  many  claims  on  our  attention  and 
energy,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  forget  the  child 
and  to  emphasize  something  which  is  only  in- 
cidental to  educational  life.  The  tendency  to 
become  absorbed  in  the  subject  taught,  to  am- 
plify the  plan  of  presentation  even  to  minute 
detail,  to  emphasize  method  and  to  overwork 
some  device,  is  so  great  that  I  f rf  quently  doubt 
whether  some  teachers  realize  at  all  that  the 
pupil  should  be  the  only  real  consideration  and 
that  all  these  other  things  are  mere  incidentals 
— necessary  tools  for  developing  the  child. 

What  we  need  most  in  our  schools  today 
are  strong,  enthusiastic,  attractive,  human, 
teachers,  men  and  women  in  sympathy  with 
youthful  life,  and  alive  to  the  desires,  tempta- 
tions, and  needs  of  the  pupils  whom  they  are 
to  teach.  We  need  teachers  who  realize  that 
the  student,  not  the  subject,  is  the  great  prob- 
lem; teachers  who  will  inspire  and  encourage 
and  aid  the  youth  to  find  himself. 

We   realize   that  such   teachers   are   scarce, 


and  that  it  requires  money  to  obtain  them, 
but  no  school  can  afford  to  be  without  a  force 
of  this  kind.  Inexperienced  teachers  may  be 
obtained  at  small  cost,  but  they  are  expensive 
in  the  end. 

It  is  because  of  the  tendency  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  that  is,  because  of  our  frequent 
forgetfulness  of  the  child,  that  I  make  a  plea 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools.  I  plead 
for  the  bright  boy,  the  stupid  girl,  the  plodder, 
and  the  sneak;  for  every  boy  and  every  girl — 
they  are  the  problems  of  school  life. 

I  do  not  plead  for  their  entertainment,  but 
for  their  adjustment  to  environment;  for  treat- 
ment which  will  put  the  child  in  harmony  with 
himself  and  his  fellows,  and  with  the  world; 
for  busy,  happy  work,  work  which  is  in  touch 
with  his  real  life,  work  which  develops  and 
work  which  educates. 

A  few  years  ago  I  heard  a  prominent  edu- 
cator, in  speaking  about  the  subject  of  Latin, 
call  Caesar  "the  driest  of  chips."  Of  course 
Caesar  is  dry — all  subjects  are  dry  when 
taught  as  such.  But  the  most  interested  and 
enthusiastic  class  I  ever  saw  was  a  high- 
school  class  in  Caesar.  For  the  first  half  of 
the  year  this  class  was  taught  by  a  woman 
who  believed  in  teaching  the  subject,  Caesar, 
and  as  a  result  it  had  read  only  about  one-half 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Commentaries.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  class  was 
given  to  a  teacher  who  taught  children,  and 
a  new  spirit  was  born.  Instead  of  being  a 
dull,  dry  uninteresting  subject  it  seemed  alive, 
and  the  pupils  became  alert  and  happy;  they 
assigned  their  own  lessons  and  prepared  for 
more  than  any  teacher  would  require.  Two 
and  often  three  times  a  week  they  asked  the 
teacher  to  remain  after  school  and  read  with 
them  this  so-called  "dry  chip."  Any  subject 
is  interesting  if  properly  presented.  Teach 
the  child  and  the  subject  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

Time  and  time  again  as  I  visit  classes  in 
physics,  I  am  impressed  by  the  utter  disregard 
with  which  the  teachers  of  this  subject  treat 
their  pupils.  My  heart  has  ached  for  the  poor 
girls  and  boys  who  flounder  around  in  lessons 
which  they  never  can  understand,  while  the 
fundamental  principles  are  being  illustrated 
so  simply  and  plainly  by  phenomena  all  around, 
and  are  being  met  by  all  in  practical  every- 
day experience. 

If  pupils'  experiences  could  only  be  the  basis 
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for  the  foundation  of  all  natural  science,  what 
progress  could  be  made  and  how  many  fail- 
ures and  how  many  heartaches  could  be 
avoided ! 

There  is  no  subject  more  often  literally 
emasculated  by  its  teaching  than  the  subject 
of  mathematics.  Yet  the  great  trouble,  the 
great  cause  of  the  failure,  is  an  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  see  the  subject  as 
it  touches  the  life  of  the  child.  Let  the 
teacher  turn  his  attention  childward  and  most 
difficulties  will  disappear.  Mathematical  prob- 
lems are  absolutely  useless  unless  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  experiences  and  every-day 
happenings  of  the  child's  life. 

One  time  I  visited  a  geography  class  in  a 
city  which  was  situated  on  one  of  the  best 
harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  children  of 
this  city  were  all  familiar  with  boats,  barges, 
and  tugs.  The  class  was  studying  the  subject 
of  East  India.  Everybody  seemed  asleep. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  or  no  mental  reac- 
tion. The  plodding  girls  could  recite  what  they 
had  learned  from  the  text-book,  but  the  boys 
were  evidently  bored  and  longing  for  the  class 
to  end.  As  superintendent,  I  saw  the  situa- 
tion and  tried  to  find  the  cause.  My  first  ques- 
tion switched  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  West 
Indies,  so  as  to  get  nearer  home.  Some  of  the 
pupils  knew  where  the  West  Indies  were  lo- 
cated. On  pulling  down  the  map,  I  showed 
the  proximity  of  Cuba  to  Florida,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Florida  reefs,  and  then  I  spoke  of 
reading  the  other  day  that  they  were  con- 
templating the  building  of  a  railroad  to  take 
people  from  Key  West  to  Havana,  and  asked 
the  question,  "How  could  it  be  done?" 

Some  of  the  children  had  seen  ferry-boats; 
all  knew  about  tugs  and  barges,  and  imme- 
diately the  class  became  wide-awake.  All 
could  see  how  the  railroad  could  be  built  to 
the  end  of  the  keys,  but  how  to  get  the  train 
from  there  to  the  nearest  point  in  Cuba 
seemed  to  be  a  problem,  but  it  was  a  problem 
in  which  everybody  was  interested.  The  chil- 
dren began  to  think.  A  boy  who  was  usually 
dull,  uninterested,  non-responsive,  brought  the 
solution.  He  said  that  they  would  use  a  large 
boat  built  like  a  scow  and,  pulling  the  cars 
onto  the  scow,  would  transport  them  to  the 
other  land  and  from  there  go  on  with  the 
railroad  train.  I  visited  this  class  several 
days  in  succession,  and  by  starting  on  this 
very  simple  experience  of  the  child's  life  we 
were  able  to  develop  an  interest  in  travel  and 
the  West  Indies,  finally  getting  back  to  the 
East   Indies.     I   feel   sure   that   we   not   only 


taught  geography  but  developed  thinking 
power  and  interest,  and  really  educated  the 
children.  In  other  words,  we  let  the  subject 
get  hold  of  the  child  and  the  results  were 
amazing. 

So  we  might  go  on  touching  upon  every  sub- 
ject in  the  school  curriculum — reading,  lan- 
guage, spelling,  history,  home  economics,  man- 
ual arts,  social  problems — but  I  have  said 
enough  to  give  you  my  thought.  Teach  the 
child  and  the  subject  will  take  care  of  itself. 

We  talk  about  correlation,  but  the  teacher 
who  has  her  pupils  in  mind,  who  feels  fully 
that  boys  and  girls  are  the  real  problem  in 
educational  work,  always  correlates  for  she 
always  is  teaching  children.  To  do  so  she 
relates  her  subject  to  the  life  of  the  child  and 
by  that  very  act  she  correlates. 

When  we  approach  the  subject  of  discipline 
we  find  that  it  has  already  been  solved  by  the 
teacher  who  has  the  children  in  view.  Every 
question  which  arises  is  solved  by  doing  just 
what  is  best  for  the  particular  boy  or  girl 
concerned.  Either  the  dignity  of  the  teacher, 
the  discipline  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  the  many  other  vexatious  questions  which 
arise  need  never  be  considered,  or  else  they 
solve  themselves.  Teach  the  child  and  other 
things  will  be  done  because  they  are  necessary 
to  the  process  of  teaching  the  child. 

Almost  every  problem  in  educational  fields 
is  made  easy  if  the  teacher  keeps  ever  before 
her  this  thought — the  importance  of  the  child. 
The  course  of  study  and  the  relative  value  of 
each  subject,  the  harmonizing  of  commercial- 
ism and  education,  how  to  establish  the  proper 
relation  between  school  work  and  the  prac- 
tical every-day  life,  systematic  play,  yes,  even 
the  question  of  how  to  judge  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher  are  all  wrapped  up  in  the  one 
question  of  teaching  the  child,  the  great  factor 
in  the  school  problem. 

To  solve  this  problem,  to  keep  ever  before 
us  the  real  importance  of  the  child,  requires 
broad  qualifications,  and  most  of  all  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  subjects  taught.  Only  the  master 
can  know  well  the  tools  and  only  the  one  who 
has  a  view  from  the  mountain  tops  can  see 
the  various  places  of  contact  between  pupil 
and  subject. 

Yet,  no  person  has  a  right  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession who  is  not  willing  to  qualify  in  every 
respect.  Without  a  broad  scholarship,  with- 
out deep  interest  in  child  life,  and  a  profound 
human  sympathy,  failure  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  one  who  teaches  children  is  the  only  real 
teacher — the  only  one  who  ever  gets  results. 
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PREPARING  THE  GROUND  FOR  CREATIVE  WORK 
IN  GRADES  III  AND  IV 

By  Miss  Nbvart  Najarian 


(Ed.  Note:  Many  educators  of  seeing  chil- 
dren have  become  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
value  of  encouraging  their  pupils  to  express 
themselves  in  original  and  spontaneous  writ- 
ing, that  it  has  sometimes  meant  the  subordi- 
nation of  other  equally  important  experiences 
in  the  school  life  to  allow  the  children  to  make 
use  of  "imperative"  yet  inopportune  impulses 
to  write.  Nevertheless,  if  children  are  encour- 
aged to  express  themselves  freely  and  well  in 
writing,  it  will  act  as  a  great  stimulus  to  a 
live  interest  on  their  part  in  all  their  subjects. 
Because  blind  children  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come receptive  rather  than  active  in  their 
school  life,  time  devoted  to  creative  writing  is 
particularly  well  spent  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Since  Miss  Najarian  has  had  unusually  good 
results  we  have  asked  her  to  contribute  this 
lesson  plan  for  the  benefit  of  other  teachers.) 


The  teacher  continues,  "You  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  love  flowers.  Other  people  have  loved 
them  and  written  about  them.  Some  have 
written  stories  and  others  poems.  I  shall  read 
you  a  poem  named,  "Calling  the  Violet,"  by 
Lucy  Larcom: 

"Dear  little  violet 
Don't  be  afraid, 
Lift  your  blue  eyes 
From  the  rock's  mossy  shade." 
Etc. 
"Do  you  think  you  can  write  one  about  your 
favorite  flower?     Next  week  we  are  going  to 
try  to  write  poetry.    Tomorrow  bring  to  school 
all  the  poems  you  can  find  that  tell  something 
about  flowers." 


Approach  to  the  Subject 

This  plan  shows  the  method  of  developing 
one  unit  in  creative  work  on  the  part  of  third 
and  fourth  grade  children.  I  have  taken  up  the 
subject  of  flowers  because  it  is  easy  to  start 
a  conversation  about  them  with  any  group  of 
children,  especially  in  the  spring.  The  teacher 
may  equally  well  develop  a  unit  from  conver- 
sations with  her  pupils  about  winter  sports, 
or  about  other  topics  which  contain  points  of 
especial  interest  to  children.  There  are  many 
occasions  during  the  course  of  a  week  in  which 
an  alert  teacher  may  gain  the  attention  of 
her  class  indirectly,  and  thus  introduce  cre- 
ative writing  in  the  classroom. 

It  is  very  important  to  obtain  the  proper 
approach  since  the  manner  of  introducing  a 
subject  makes  for  success  or  failure.  The  in- 
troductory situation  is  the  stimulus  by  which 
the  teacher  gains  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  children. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  a  child  brings 
a  bouquet  of  violets  to  school.  This  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  say, 

"Don't  you  all  love  flowers?  They  bring  us 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  woods.  What 
is  your  favorite  flower,  John?" 

John  answers,  "The  rose." 

"And  yours,  Mary?" 

Mary  answers,  "Violets." 

"Yours,  Grace?" 

Grace  answers,  "Lilies,"  and  so  forth. 


Method 


First  Day 

Poems  about  flowers  read  and  discussed. 

Reference  list — "Spring"  by  Celia  Thaxter; 
"Daffodils"  by  Wordsworth;  "To  Violets"  by 
Robert  Herrick;  "Violets"  by  John  Moultrie; 
"The  Little  Dutch  Garden"  by  Harriet  Dur- 
bin;  "The  Four-Leafed  Clover"  by  Ella  Hig- 
ginson;  "Golden-Rod"  by  Frank  D.  Sherman; 
"The  Violets"  by  Jane  Taylor;  "The  Trailing 
Arbutus"  by  Whittier;  "Summer"  by  Lowell; 
"The  Dandelion"  and  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy" 
by  Robert  Burns;  "To  the  Fringed  Gentian" 
by  Bryant. 

Discussion : 

Teacher — "How  is  poetry  different  from 
prose?" 

Children  answer  spontaneously.  After  the 
children  tell  all  they  possibly  can,  the  teacher 
summarizes  briefly. 

Teacher — "Shelley,  a  great  English  poet, 
said,  'Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  the  happiest  and  best  minds/  It  is 
different  from  prose  in  that  it  has  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  Some  poetry  has  rhythm  without  the 
rhyme." 

To  show  the  children  the  rhythm  of  poetry 
the  teacher  recites  a  few  lines,  scanning  them. 
"Listen  to  this  and  see  if  you  can  hear  the 
rhythm : 
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'By  the/  shores  of  /  Gitche  /  Gumee 
By  the  /  shining  /  Big-Sea  /  -Water, 
Stood  the  /  Wigwam  /  of  Na  /  komis 
Daughter  /  of  the  /  moon,  Na  /  komis.' " 

"Poetry  is  like  music.  If  these  lines  had 
been  put  to  music  perhaps  they  would  have 
had  two-four  time.  For  tomorrow's  lesson 
I  want  you  to  read  some  poems  and  collect 
some  words  that  rhyme." 

Second  Day 

Collection  and  discussion  of  words  that 
rhyme.  Games  may  be  used  to  stimulate  more 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Teacher — "I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that 
rhymes  with  'flowers.' " 

Child— "Is  it  'ours?'" 

Teacher — "No,  it  is  not  'ours.'  " 

Child— "Is  it  'powers?'" 

Teacher — "Yes,  it  is  'powers.'  "     Etc. 

Teacher — "I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that 
rhymes  with  'moon.'  It  begins  with  6  and 
ends  with  ??." 

Child— "Is  it  'boon?'  " 

Teacher — "Yes,  it  is  'boon.'  " 

The  teacher  may  also  write  a  poem  in  braille, 
one  copy  for  each  child,  and  ask  the  children 
to  pick  out  the  words  that  rhyme.  "The  Day 
is  Done,"  by  Longfellow  is  a  good  one  to  use. 

Third  Day 

The  teacher  has  written  a  poem  in  braille 
previously.  During  the  poetry  period,  she  asks 
the  children  to  fill  in  the  blanks,  space  having 
been  left  at  the  appropriate  places  in  the 
braille  lines. 

"In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle 

In  summer  quite  the  other  way 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by ." 

After  using  a  simple  poem  the  teacher  may 
write  a  more  difficult  one.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  period,  the  teacher  may  give  a  line  and 
have  the  class  as  a  whole  think  of  another 
line  to  put  with  it  so  that  it  will  make  sense 
and  yet  rhyme.  The  result  may  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

"See  the  little  bird  in  the  tree 
He  is  singing  with  glee,  with  glee." 

Fourth  Day 

The  teacher  has  previously  written  topics 
on  slips  of  paper  in  braille.  When  the  chil- 
dren come  in,  she  asks  them  to  choose  one  and 
try  to  write  on  paper  in  poetry  form  their 
thoughts  about  the  subject.     Papers  are  read 


aloud    and    criticised    by   pupils    and   teacher. 
The  teacher  stresses  choice  of  words. 

Fifth  Day 

The  teacher  gives  a  line,  and  the  class  as  a 
whole  tries   to  make  up  three   other  lines  to 
make  a  complete  thought  unit.    The  result  may 
be  something  like  this: 
"Over  a  beautiful  shining  pond, 
A  spritely  fairy  once  waved  her  wand; 
She  stroked  the  waters  here  and  there 
And  soon  white  lilies  grew  everywhere." 
The   following   week   should   be    devoted   to 
criticism    of    individual    work.      If    the    class 
shows  sufficient  interest,  they  may  be  promised 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  another  unit 
of   work    on   creative    writing   within   two   or 
three  weeks.     This  creative  work  on  the  part 
of  the  children  is  often  very  instructive  to  the 
teacher.    Sometimes  a  child  whom  she  has  con- 
sidered stupid  surprises  her  by  the  originality 
of  his  thought,  and  again  some  pupil  whom 
she  has  considered  bright  may  disappoint  her 
by  the  paucity  of  his  ideas  or  by  his  lack  of 
a  sense  of  beauty. 


Contributions  by  Miss  Najarian's  Pupils 

A  Lullaby 
I  heard  a  little  baby  cry, 
Mother,  sing  me  a  lullaby. 
Mother   sang  this  lullaby: 

Sleep,  my  darling,  shut  your  eyes; 

Now  it's  time  for  beddy  by. 

Sleep,  my  baby  with  eyes  of  blue, 

Sleep,  my  dearest  Baby  Loo 

And  dream  sweet  dreams, 

All  the  night  through; 

But  remember  that  mother  sang  to  you! 

Age  9  years,  3rd  Grade. 

Totally  blind  girl. 


A  Lullaby 
Sleep,  my  darling  dimple, 
Sleep,  while  the  cool  south  winds  blow; 
While  the  owl  cries,  "Hoo,  hoo"; 
While  the  leaves  toss 
While  the  pools  run  with  glee; 
While  the  stars  twinkle; 
While  the  tree  toads  sing; 
But  most  of  all, 

While  the  Guardian  Angel  guides  us 
With  his  warm  wing. 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep. 

Age  10  years,  3rd  Grade. 

Partially  seeing  girl. 
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The  often  heard  statement  that  "the  school 
should  exist  for  the  child"  is  not  the  whole 
truth,  for  the  larger  purpose  of  the  school 
should  be  to  train  the  child  to  play  an  ade- 
quate part  in  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
This  means  that  he  should  learn  not  only  how 
to  express  his  individuality,  but  also  how  to 
control  his  self-expression  for  the  greater  good 
of  his  fellows. 

Mr.  Hooper's  article,  "Teach  the  Child,"  ap- 
pears in  this  first  trial  issue  of  The  Teachers 
Forum  because  it  expresses  so  well  the  atti- 
tude of  the  editor  towards  the  importance  of 
the  child  in  any  school  or  class  for  the  blind. 
The  school  should  train  the  child  for  life.  He 
should  learn  how  to  do  his  part  in  his  present 
every-day  life,  yet  he  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared  for   adult  life. 


An  experiment  is  being  conducted  in  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  primary  teachers.  Every  teacher  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  knows  that  learning  to 
write  braille  with  a  slate  requires  fine  mus- 
cular coordination  on  the  part  of  the  child 
which  would  be  required  of  no  seeing  young- 
ster of  corresponding  age  and  grade.  Yet  it 
has  been  thought  that  this  strain  on  the  child's 
motor  mechanism  was  unavoidable.  Mr.  John 
B.  Curtis,  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  has  taken  excep- 
tion to  this  general  belief.  In  his  beginning 
classes  braillewriters  are  used  from  the  first 
with  a  high  degree  of  success.  Mr.  Curtis  and 
his  teachers  feel  that  the  use  of  the  braille- 
writer  does  not  lessen  the  pupils'  interest  in 
learning  to  use  the  slate  later,  when  they  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  it.  Psychologically  and 
physically  speaking,  Mr.  Curtis'  method  of 
teaching  writing  is  good.  However,  it  still  has 
to  be  determined  whether  or  not  this  method 
is  practical  for  general  use. 


The  experiment  being  conducted  by  Dr. 
Frieda  A.  Kiefer  and  the  primary  teachers 
at  Perkins  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  relative  merits  of  the  braillewriter  and 
the  braille  slate  for  introducing  writing.  The 
children  involved  in  the  experiment  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups — the  one  to  use  the 
writer,  and  the  other  to  write  on  the  slate. 
There  are  five  children  in  each  group,  and  the 
two  groups  have  been  equalized  as  carefully 
as  is  possible. 

If  there  are  other  teachers  anywhere  in  the 
country  who  are  following  Mr.  Curtis'  method 
of  teaching  beginning  writing  on  the  braille- 
writer, we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


The  biennial  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be 
held  on  June  25-29  at  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minnesota.  Judging 
from  what  we  have  heard,  a  most  interesting 
session  is  ahead  of  us.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  Convention  will  meet  in  Min- 
neapolis July  1-6.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  small  addi- 
tional cost.  We  hope  to  take  advantage  of  the 
reduced  railroad  rates  which  the  large  N.  E.  A. 
attendance  will  make  possible. 


Teachers  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
the  United  States  is  not  the  only  country 
which  is  providing  periodical  literature  for  its 
young  blind.  From  the  June,  1927,  number  of 
the  Valentin  Hauy  we  learn  that  a  periodical 
called  the  Gennariello  is  published  in  Florence, 
2  via  Delle  Carra,  for  Italian  blind  children. 
In  Germany  a  monthly  review,  Der  Kinder- 
freund,  is  printed  in  both  unabridged  and 
abridged  braille.  In  England  there  is  pub- 
lished The  School  Magazine  in  two-side  braille, 
which  has  eleven  issues  a  year,  and  which  costs 
three  shillings  six  pence  in  England.  This 
magazine  is  distributed  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  England. 


Telegram : 

No  mon    No  fun    Your  son 
Reply: 

How  sad    Too  bad    Your  Dad 

New  York  State  Education,  Feb.,  1928. 


In  a  cemetery  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  is 
a  stone  erected  by  a  widow  to  her  loving  hus- 
band, bearing  this  inscription :  "Rest  in  peace — 
until  we  meet  again." 

New  York  State  Education,  Feb.,  1928. 
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HERE  and  THERE 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Principles  of  Education  of  Ohio 
State  University  of  a  demonstration  school  to 
be  conducted  there  during  the  summer  quarter 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst, 
Director  of  the  Dalton  Schools,  Incorporated. 
For  teachers  in  that  vicinity  who  are  inter- 
ested in  experimenting  with  the  Dalton  Plan, 
this  will  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation. Such  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  the  Dalton  Plan  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  as  much  interest  to  superintendents  and 
principals  of  schools  for  the  blind  as  it  will 
to  the  teachers. 


The  January  number  of  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  gives  the  first  of  six  groups  which 
together  will  form  a  brief  outline  for  teaching 
geography  to  children  ranging  in  age  from 
seven  to  sixteen.  With  one  or  two  substitu- 
tions, this  group  seems  well  adapted  to  the 
geographical  needs  of  primary  children  in  this 
country.  Any  instructor  who  is  interested,  and 
who  does  not  have  access  to  the  original  arti- 
cle, may  find  out  more  about  the  outline  by 
writing  to  Miss  Ruth  E.  Wilcox,  in  care  of 
The  Teachers  Forum. 


The  California  School  for  the  Blind  is  inau- 
gurating a  most  extensive  piece  of  research, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Anita  Muhl.  As  we 
understand  it,  this  is  to  be  part  of  a  general 
research  study  touching  upon  every  aspect  of 
the  personalities  of  handicapped  children  in  all 
state  institutions.  A  glance  at  the  main  head- 
ings of  the  outline  for  this  study  shows  its 
comprehensiveness :  Physical,  Biochemical,  Psy- 
chological, Psychiatric,  Educational,  Social 
Economic,  Housing,  and  Recreational. 


The  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  published  in  1926 
"A  Plan  Book  for  Elementary  School  Teach- 
ers" by  Strayer,  Engelhardt,  and  Mort,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  boon  to  many  teachers.  It 
costs  about  seventy-five  cents,  and  is  worth 
many  times  that  amount.  This  plan  book  has 
two  pages  given   over  to  the  teacher's  daily 


program,  another  two  pages  devoted  to  a  read- 
ing list  for  elementary  teachers,  another  page 
on  which  are  listed  professional  periodicals 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  and  three 
more  pages  devoted  to  lists  of  standard  tests 
for  elementary  pupils.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  book,  however,  is  the  section  given  over 
to  an  analysis  of  the  teacher's  work.  Every 
two  pages  are  divided  into  rectangles,  each 
row  having  its  purpose  designated  in  the  left- 
hand  margin.  (The  plan  may  be  kept  for 
individuals  as  well  as  for  classes.)  This  plan 
book  will  help  many  a  teacher  to  keep  her 
year's  outline  clearly  in  mind  as  she  strug- 
gles with  the  daily  problems  which  arise  and 
which  often  prove  diverting. 


The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  has  a 
thriving  violin  department,  which  has  eighteen 
pupils,  the  youngest  of  whom  are  still  in  the 
second  grade.  Although  the  violin  is  taught 
to  the  pupils  more  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  an  avocation  than  a  vocation,  some  of 
the  children  are  able  to  earn  a  little  money 
by  playing  for  dances  and  entertainments. 


Our    Contributors 


During  the  last  few  years,  work  for  the 
blind  in  Wisconsin  has  become  steadily  more 
centralized  until  at  present  all  the  state  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  one  man — and  that 
man  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.  Although 
Mr.  Hooper  is  a  natural  organizer  and  execu- 
tive, his  chief  interest  is  in  his  school.  Because 
he  is  first  and  foremost  a  schoolman,  he  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  his  teachers  and  his  pupils 
in  spite  of  his  manifold  duties. 


Miss  Nevart  Najarian,  who  has  contributed 
"Preparing  the  Ground  for  Creative  Writing 
in  Grades  III  and  IV,"  is  a  primary  teacher 
in  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind.  Al- 
though Miss  Najarian  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  she  has  enough  vision 
so  that  she  can  read  ink  print.  She  is  an  en- 
thusiastic, wide-awake  teacher,  who  has  the 
knack  of  stimulating  a  live  interest  in  things 
educational  on  the  part  of  her  pupils. 
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LEARNING  TO  READ  BY  THE  WORD  METHOD 

By  Feodore  M.  Nicholas 


In  the  boys'  lower  school  at  Perkins  we 
have  tried  teaching  reading  by  the  word 
method  for  three  years.  The  child  is  taught 
to  read  a  word  in  braille  by  running  the 
forefinger  of  each  hand  across  a  word,  feel- 
ing it  as  a  whole.  We  believe  that  time  is 
thus  saved  in  the  long  run,  the  interest  of 
the  children  vastly  increased,  and  reading 
ability  of  a  superior  type  achieved — worthy 
advantages  of  the  word  method. 

The  present  third  grade  boys  were  taught 
to  read  by  the  letter  method.  Some  of  them 
now  read  very  well,  and  are  beginning  to 
show  some  interest  in  their  reading.  But 
to  read  for  the  joy  of  reading  was  not  evi- 
denced by  this  group  as  it  now  is  by  the 
present  first  and  second  graders  who  are 
learning  to  recognize  word  wholes  and  larger 
groupings.  The  boys  who  are  now  in  the 
second  grade  have  read  at  least  three  times 
as  much  material  as  did  their  predecessors 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  They  ask  for 
books  to  read  by  themselves,  and  they  read 
intelligently  and  with  enjoyment.  Nearly 
all  of  the  second  grade  boys  have  read 
"How  the  Animals  Came  to  the  Circus," 
which  would  have  been  rather  too  difficult 
for  most  of  last  year's  second  grade  boys. 
First  and  second  grade  boys  have  read  and 
loved  "Work-a-Day  Doings  on  the  Farm," 
"Choo-Choo  the  Health  Fairy,"  "Fables  and 
Fairy  Stories,"  "The  Winston  Reader," 
"The  Winston  Companion  Reader,"  and 
"Nature  Stories."  Many  other  books  have 
also  been  read  this  year.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  find  material  suitable  for  these  boys. 

The  little  beginners  of  this  year  were  in' 
terested  in  animals.  Some  of  them  had 
rather  queer  ideas  about  how  certain  animals 
looked,  but  with  the  help  of  specimens  from 
the  museum,  by  the  study  of  live  animals 
when  they  could  be  obtained,  and  by  making 
comparisons  when  any  similarity  could  be 
found   between   known   animals   and   those 


which  were  unknown,  the  children  have  cor- 
rected arid  enlarged  their  concept  of  the 
animal  world.  They  have  also  developed  a 
greater  interest  in  their  reading.  Since  all 
children  have  known  some  cat  or  dog,  or 
cow  or  horse  or  hen,  our  first  lessons  were 
based  on  these  animals.  One  of  these  words 
was  written  in  braille  and  placed  upon  the 
Boston  School  Board.  (The  Boston  School 
Board  is  a  grooved  board  into  which  slips 
of  paper,  bent  down  at  the  top  and  contain- 
ing the  word  or  words  in  braille,  can  be  in- 
serted and  held  in  position.)  The  child  is 
taught  to  read  by  running  both  forefingers 
lightly  over  the  whole  word  cat.  He  does 
this  several  times,  saying  cat  as  he  performs 
the  act.  Dog  is  then  taught,  and  is  followed 
by  hen  and  horse.  An  unfamiliar  word  may 
be  added  later,  as  this  furnishes  proof  of 
the  child's  ability  to  read  and  recognize  the 
words  taught. 

Next,  the  sounds  these  animals  make  may 
be  learned.  Then  a  sentence  may  be  writ- 
ten using  these  words,  such  as  "The  cow 
says  'Moo,  moo/  "  The  reading  of  sentences 
encourages  the  pupil  in  his  effort  to  read. 

"I  can  read,"  says  the  child  and  he  is 
happy. 

Such  words  as  and,  the,  is,  I,  and  so  forth 
may  be  learned  incidentally,  since  they  occur 
so  often  in  all  reading  material.  As  soon 
as  these  words  and  animal  sounds  have  been 
learned  a  few  sentences  can  be  written  on 
half  sheets  of  braille  paper  for  the  children 
to  read.  When  a  boy  can  read  this  much, 
his  heart  swells  with  pride. 

Constant  word  drills  are  given  so  that  a 
basic  set  of  sight  words  may  be  recognized 
by  the  finger-tips  as  soon  as  they  are 
touched.  We  make  a  game  out  of  locating 
words  on  the  Boston  School  Board  as  they 
are  called  for  by  the  teacher.  Sometimes 
we  remove  the  words  as  fast  as  they  are 
found  to  see  who  will  clear  his  Board  first ; 
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sometimes  the  one  finding  a  given  word  may 
name  the  next  word  to  be  sought. 

"I  Spy"  is  a  favorite  game  on  the  Boston 
School  Board.  The  teacher  may  call  out 
"I  spy  a  cat!'  This  starts  each  child  to  read- 
ing the  words  rapidly  on  his  Board  in  order 
to  find  cat  so  that  he  may  be  the  first  to 
spy  the  next  word  of  his  choice. 

As  our  vocabulary  grows,  we  begin  to 
construct  simple  stories  and  to  suggest  sto- 
ries on  our  Board.  A  sight  vocabulary  of 
one  hundred  words  or  more  is  built  up  be- 
fore we  try  reading  out  of  a  primer.  As 
soon  as  we  have  enough  words  for  the  read- 
ing of  a  few  sentences,  short  rhymes  are 
put  into  braille  and  read.  Short  stories 
about  the  children's  pets  are  also  put  into 
braille. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  term  the  three  nor- 
mal boys  in  our  beginning  class  of  six  had 
a  vocabulary  of  about  one  hundred  words 
and  so  could  read  short  stories  about  cats, 
dogs,  hens,  cows,  and  so  forth.  They  also 
read  riddles  and  stories  relating  to  special 
days  that  came  during  that  season. 

"The  Three  Little  Kittens"  was  then  put 
into  braille  by  the  teacher.  This  was  longer 
than  any  story  we  had  yet  attempted,  but 
by  drilling  on  the  new  words  or  groups  of 
words  rapid  progress  was  made  when  we 
were  ready  to  read.  Before  we  read  our 
little  book,  we  had  the  story  in  skeleton  form 
on  our  Boston  School  Boards.  When  we 
were  ready  for  it,  the  story  could  be  read 
without  having  its  charm  and  interest  lost 
because  time  had  to  be  taken  to  get  this  or 
that  word. 

After  all  this  preparatory  work,  the  chil- 
dren started  on  their  first  primer.  They  had 
learned  to  find  and  keep  their  places  very 
well  from  the  previous  material  used.  We 
are  now  reading  the  Winston  Primer  and 
will  soon  complete  it.  The  children  read 
very  well,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  These 
little  ones  only  come  for  a  bare  half 
hour  every  morning,  five  days  out  of  each 
week.       With    the    frequent    interruptions 


which  occur  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  they  probably  do  not  have  more  than 
half  the  time  that  is  devoted  to  reading  in 
the  public  schools.  Yet  within  six  months 
even  the  slower  boys  were  reading  in  the 
primer.  We  feel  sure  that  they  are  much 
farther  along  than  they  could  have  been  if 
they  had  first  learned  their  letters.  They  all 
have  better  reading  habits,  think  in  larger 
groups,  and  read  more  intelligently. 

We  have  no  large  group  reading  together 
and  waiting  for  each  other,  since  the  chil- 
dren are  divided  according  to  ability.  Some- 
times two  or  three  are  reading  together,  but 
most  of  them  are  reading  alone.  Some  have 
read  much  more  than  others,  but  all  are 
reading  with  enjoyment. 

The  older  boys  have  notebooks  consist- 
ing of  looseleaf  covers  bought  at  the  five 
and  ten  cent  store.  Into  these  are  fastened 
braille  paper  on  which  new  words  from  the 
reading  lesson  are  written  for  drill  and 
study.  Sometimes  the  words  are  written  by 
the  teacher,  and  sometimes  by  the  pupil  dur- 
ing his  study  period. 

The  first  grade  children  do  much  oral 
reading  because  they  need  the  experience, 
but  the  second  grade  boys  do  more  silent 
reading.  Their  reading  ability  is  checked 
by  questions  and  answers,  the  telling  of 
stories  to  others,  reading  to  answer  some 
definite  question,  or  reading  orally  a  part 
of  the  story  and  then  finishing  silently  in 
order  to  be  able  to  tell  the  remainder.  With 
first  and  second  grade  children,  drill  for 
quick  word  and  phrase  recognition  is  con- 
stantly given. 

The  Horn-Shields  Flash  Cards  supply  a 
wealth  of  material  for  this  work,  and  have 
just  recently  been  put  into  braille  by  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press.  This  set  contains 
much  diversified  Material  in  the  form  of 
drill  words  and   sentences. 

The  boys  in  the  second  grade  sometimes 
prepare  a  story  to  read  to  the  class.  Often 
one  comes  upon  some  boy  who  is  volun- 
tarily reading  to  a  small  and  interested 
group  of  auditors. 
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This  year  we  had  a  pupil  to  whom  read- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  nightmare.  Since  he 
lives  in  the  country  and  is  fond  of  animals, 
we  made  use  of  this  interest  by  giving  him 
stories  about  his  four-footed  friends.  By 
means  of  these  stories  he  made  up  a  book 
which  was  called  "Robert's  Animal  Friends." 
Into  this  book  went  cut-outs  of  every  ani- 
mal read  about.  The  animals  were  named, 
the  braille  name  being  pasted  under  each 
cut-out.  As  soon  as  he  knew  enough  words 
to  read  his  first  story,  which  was  about 
Dick,  the  horse,  his  ability  to  read,  and  con- 
sequently his  interest  in  reading,  increased. 
He  is  now  ready  for  the  Winston  Primer. 
The  words  used  in  his  first  book  were  words 
that  would  prepare  him,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  his  later  reading. 

We  thoroughly  believe  that  this  child  is 
farther  along  in  his  reading  than  he  could 
have  been  if  he  had  labored  over  words  let- 
ter by  letter. 

The  following  is  suggestive  of  a  type  les- 
son as  sometimes  given  to  our  little  be- 
ginners : 

The  story  to  be  read  is  "The  Wee  Wee 
Woman"  in  the  Winston  Primer.  On  each 
child's  Boston  School  Board  new  words  and 
phrases  are  fitted  into  place  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  story.  The  chil- 
dren will  know  many  of  the  words  in  this 
story  from  the  previous  reading. 

The  story  of  "The  Wee  Wee  Woman"  is 
read  by  the  teacher  just  as  it  is  to  be  read 
later  by  the  children.  After  the  reading, 
a  wee  woman  is  explained  as  meaning  a  very 
little  woman.  Then  each  child  places  both 
forefingers  on  the  first  group  of  words 
which  he  finds  at  the  top  of  the  first  column 
of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Boston  School 
Board.  The  story  of  "The  Wee  Wee 
Woman"  is  now  retold,  the  teacher  sup- 
plying the  explanatory  words  which  are 
omitted  on  the  Board.  The  children  run 
their  fingers  over  the  words  as  directed  by 
the  teacher  as  she  comes  to  those  particular 
words  or   groups   of   words    in   her   story. 


For  example,  Once  there  was  are  the  first 
words  on  the  Board.  Each  child  feels  these 
words  and  repeats  them  as  he  reads.  Wee, 
Wee  Woman  comes  next.  These  words  are 
felt  in  the  same  way.  She  lived,  they  already 
know,  and  so  the  teacher  supplies  these 
words  to  fit  in  before  the  next  phrase  on 
the  Board  which  reads,  in  a  zvee,  wee  house. 

Then  the  reading  continues.  Bed  is  a  new 
word  and  so  must  be  located  and  spelled. 
Then  comes  table,  candle,  and  so  forth. 

Perhaps  ten  new  words  and  phrases  may 
be  read  in  this  way.  Then  the  children  go 
back  to  their  first  group  and  some  child  sees 
how  many  he  can  name  correctly.  Each 
child  has  a  trial.  Then  the  teacher  suggests 
that  they  find  the  words  which  are  called 
for  in  answer  to  questions,  which  are, 
"Where  did  the  Wee  Woman  live?"  "What 
did  she  sleep  in  ?"  "What  was  by  her  bed  ?" 
"Where  did  she  go  at  night?"  Each  time 
the  word  or  group  of  words  that  answers 
the  question  must  be  found  and  read. 

Then  the  story  is  found  in  the  book  and 
as  much  of  it  is  read  as  can  be  from  the 
preparation  already  made.  The  amount  men- 
tioned here  is  sometimes  accomplished  in  the 
half  hour  assigned  for  reading.  The  next 
day,  the  words  learned  the  day  before  may 
be  changed  as  to  order,  and  a  quick  check- 
up of  yesterday's  work  is  given.  Addi- 
tional new  words  are  added  on  the  Board, 
and  more  of  the  story  is  read  from  the 
book  by  the  children.  Sometimes,  if  there 
are  not  too  many  new  words  to  be  acquired, 
all  the  drill  work  may  be  done  before  at- 
tempting to  read  any  of  the  story. 

New  words  are  first  taught  as  sight 
words.  Later,  as  the  child's  ability  to  read 
increases,  such  phonics  are  taught  as  seem 
necessary  to  meet  the  individual  child's  needs 
in  getting  new  words  for  himself.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  taught  incidentally,  the  oth- 
ers are  learned  readily  when  writing  is 
taught,  but  at  no  time  during  the  reading 
lesson  are  letters  dwelt  upon,  as  that  would 
defeat  our  aim  to  make  the  child  a  thought 
reader,  not  a  word  reader. 
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WHY  MEASURE? 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes 


When  did  you  tell  your  last  lie?  This  is 
the  sort  of  question  someone  will  spring 
upon  you  some  day.  All  sorts  of  people  are 
now  seeking  some  method  of  judging  char- 
acter, and  no  question  seems  too  personal  or 
too  intimate  to  be  included  in  their  lists. 

When  did  you  last  use  an  objective  test 
in  your  class?  This  is  the  kind  of  question 
casual  visitors  and  supervising  teachers  are 
asking  in  the  day  schools  for  the  seeing,  and 
your  turn  may  come  next.  Have  you  a  cred- 
itable answer  at  hand? 

All  the  world  is  using  mental  tests.  Some 
of  the  tests  are  good,  and  some  are  bad. 
Some  of  the  testers  are  wise  and  some  are 
foolish.  But  the  test  method  in  dealing  with 
mental  matters  has  certainly  taken  the  pop- 
ular fancy  as  thoroughly  as  it  has  conquered 
the  scientific  man.  The  up-to-date  person  is 
no  more  ready  to  guess  about  mental  abili- 
ties than  he  is  about  the  quantity  of  meat  he 
may  buy.  We  are  no  longer  contented  to 
have  our  dress  materials  measured  with  an 
elastic  tape-measure,  nor  to  have  our  sugar 
served  to  us  on  scales  which  may  not  be  ac- 
curate. Every  year  there  are  appearing  lit- 
erally thousands  of  books  and  articles  on 
mental  testing,  and  a  single  firm  reports  the 
annual  sale  of  millions  of  tests.    This  same 


house  publishes  a  catalog  of  standard  tests 
which  has  now  grown  to  forty-seven  pages 
in  length,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  stem- 
ming of  the  tide. 

For  ten  years,  a  group  of  workers  inter- 
ested in  the  blind  have  been  trying  to  make 
the  testing  of  blind  pupils  as  easy  and  accu- 
rate as  the  testing  of  the  seeing,  and  the 
schools  at  Watertown  and  Overbrook  have 
repeatedly  offered  to  the  other  schools  and 
day  school  classes  every  possible  assistance. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
followed  suit  with  several  excellent  group 
tests.  When  all  the  world  is  testing,  one 
wonders  why  teachers  of  the  blind  do  not 
show  a  more  concrete  interest. 

Various  explanations  seem  possible.  Con- 
servatism may  be  the  cause.  One  always 
expects  to  find  a  certain  number  of  people 
for  whom  old  fashioned  methods  and  the 
ideas  current  when  they  were  young  are 
considered  sufficient.  But  the  world  moves 
on,  and  those  who  sit  still  and  let  the  rest 
rush  by  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  all  that 
they  should  from  life. 

Rationalization  offers  another  explana- 
tion. The  psychologists  make  frequent 
use  of  this  word,  employing  it  to  mean 
that    one    is    constantly     seeking    excuses 
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for  doing  what  one  wishes  to  do.  It 
is  the  well-known  game  of  alibis.  "We 
know  our  children  well  enough  without  the 
help  of  any  testing."  "We  know  somebody 
who  used  tests  that  gave  the  wrong  impres- 
sion." But  science  can  show  abundant  evi- 
dence that,  in  judging  character  and  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  school  achievement,  even 
teachers  who  feel  that  they  know  their  chil- 
dren well  do  not  appreciate  the  fine  differ- 
ences in  their  abilities.  No  one  claims  that 
tests  are  better  than  all  other  methods  of 
gaining  information  about  children,  but 
rather  that  with  tests  the  other  methods 
become  more  accurate. 

Perhaps  the  teachers  have  not  gone  into 
testing  because  they  have  not  had  a  chance. 
Most  of  the  literature  about  testing  has  been 
sent  to  the  superintendents  of  the  schools, 
and  since  they  are  often  more  engaged  with 
administrative  than  with  educational  prob- 
lems, they  may  have  neglected  to  make  ac- 
cessible to  teachers  the  material  offered. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  The  Forum 
would  seem  to  offer  a  means  by  which  a 
direct  approach  to  the  teachers  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  perhaps  a  little  help  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  Ques- 
tions such  as  the  following  will  be  quickly 
answered  by  The  Forum : 

How  shall  we  start  testing  our  pupils? 

Where  can  I  find  the  books  and  materials 
needed  ? 

Is  it  easier  to  test  in  some  subjects  than 
in  others? 

Can  the  tests  help  me  to  diagnose  individ- 
ual abilities? 

How  can  we  compare  our  work  in  a  sub- 
ject with  the  work  in  other  schools? 

In  return,  The  Forum  would  be  glad  to 
be  informed  whether  the  teachers  see 
enough  use  for  such  tests  as  have  already 
been  prepared  to  justify  the  reprinting  of 
the  Self-Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  publication  of  other  tests  of  a  sim- 
ilar sort. 


USE  OF  BRAILLEWRITERS 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Teachers  For- 
um appeared  an  editorial  about  an  experi- 
ment which  is  now  being  conducted  in  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  whether  first  grade  chil- 
dren should  start  writing  on  the  slate  or  on 
the  braillewriter.  From  Miss  Anna  B.  Mc- 
Connell,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  the 
Blind  in  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools, 
comes  the  following  comments  on  the  use 
of  the  braillewriter  with  her  children  who 
are  learning  to  write : 

"Like  Mr.  Curtis  I  have  found  it  advis- 
able to  teach  the  machine  writing  from  the 
beginning.  The  children  are  immediately 
interested,  and  readily  learn  to  operate  the 
machine.  In  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind  it  is  necessary  for  the  children  to  work 
as  rapidly  as  possible  if  they  are  to  keep 
apace  with  their  sighted  classmates.  I  find 
that  the  machine  meets  this  need.  Of 
course,  the  children  all  learn  slate  writing 
eventually,  but  that  comes  naturally  with 
the  development  of  muscular  coordination. 
A  child  who  is  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  hand 
writing  would  necessarily  fall  below  the 
mark  demanded  by  the  class,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  the  little  ones  should  be  deprived 
of  speed  and  accuracy  in  writing  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain.  The  only  disadvantages  to 
this  method  are  the  noise  and  heavy  tension 
of  the  machine.  If  these  could  be  elim- 
inated, braille  machine  writing  could  be  ad- 
vocated unreservedly." 


Don't  forget  the  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  on  June  25-29. 


Little  Lucy  (to  guest)  :  "Do  you  like  that 

cake,  Mrs.  Brown?" 

Mrs.  Brozvn :  "Yes,  dear,  very  much." 
Little  Lucy :  "That's  funny,  'cause  mother 

said  you  haven't  any  taste." 
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for 


Instructors  of  Blind  Children 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

125   East  46th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 


Under  separate  cover  you  will  receive  a 
return  postal  card  on  which  appears  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  will 
play  an  important  part  in  determining 
whether  or  not  The  Teachers  Forum  shall 
be  continued.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  will  appreciate  a  prompt  re- 
sponse from  you. 

The  Foundation  is  still  open  to  sug- 
gestions as  to  future  issues  of  The  Teach- 
ers Forum,  and  to  criticisms  of  the  present 
number. 


The  schools  for  the  blind  in  England  are 
inaugurating  such  an  ambitious  and  thor- 
oughgoing testing  program,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  a  well  qualified  psychologist, 
that  they  will  soon  be  taking  the  lead  in  this 
branch  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
psychologist,  Mr.  F.  M.  Earle,  has  intro- 
duced his  work  with  a  three-day  institute 
at  the  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind 
in  London,  for  instruction  in  the  giving  of 
educational  tests.  The  teachers,  who  came 
from  nearby  institutions,  received  thorough 
training  in  the  giving  of  these  tests.  Upon 
return  to  their  own  schools  they  were  to 
administer  the  tests,  and  send  them  to  Mr. 
Earle  for  scoring  and  standardizing. 

Possibilities  for  usefulness  are  many  in 
an  institute  such  as  Mr.  Earle's.  The 
teachers  not  only  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  tests  under  direction,  but  also, 
through  general  discussion  and  assigned 
reading,  are  able  to  solve  those  problems 
which  might  otherwise  discourage  them  in 


the  use  of  these  educational  tools. 

Would  it  not  be  helpful  for  us  in  Amer- 
ica if  two  or  three  such  institutes  were  held 
in  centrally  located  schools?  If  each  insti- 
tute lasted  approximately  a  week,  the  teach- 
ers could  be  trained  in  the  interpretation 
of  test  results  as  well  as  in  the  giving  of 
the  tests.  After  all,  the  value  of  tests  lies 
in  the  use  that  is  made  of  them. 


In  sending  out  copies  of  The  Teachers 
Forum  in  response  to  requests  which  have 
come  in  to  the  office,  we  have  had  difficulty 
in  knowing  whether  we  should  send  the 
braille  or  the  ink-print  edition.  If  those 
who  write  in  for  copies  of  this  number  of 
The  Forum  will  say  which  edition  they  pre- 
fer, a  braille  copy  will  be  assured  to  each 
braille  reader. 


Those  who  are  interested  to  follow  up 
Miss  Najarian's  article  "Preparing  the 
Ground  for  Creative  Writing  in  Grades  III 
and  IV"  in  the  last  number  of  The  Teachers 
Forum,  will  find  the  January-February- 
March  issue  of  Progressive  Education  well 
worth  their  attention.  It  contains  a  sym- 
posium called  "Nurturing  the  Creative 
Spirit"  which  tells  the  experiences  of  dif- 
ferent teachers  in  training  children  to  use 
in  writing  prose  and  poetry  whatever  orig- 
inality they  may  possess.  Another  article 
in  this  number,  "Young  Pegasus,"  deals 
with  the  same  subject.  This  is  followed  by 
"A  Selected  Bibliography  on  Poetry  by 
Boys  and  Girls"  and  "A  Few  References 
on  Poetry  for  Teachers."  Some  of  the 
poetry  quoted  in  these  articles  is  so  good 
that  it  can  hardly  represent  the  average 
product  of  the  class.  However,  it  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  pupils  who  have  been  encouraged 
in  controlled   self-expression. 


Tokyo  ad.— "The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  You  can  judge  fairly  well 
if  you  have  a  sample  bite.  Try  Our  Leath- 
er Tire  Covers." — Boston  Transcript. 
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success.  Both  the  course  of  study  and  the 
reference  notebooks  are  published  by  Mc- 
Knight  and  McKnight,  Normal,  Illinois. 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Association  held  in  New- 
York  City,  Mrs.  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments 
spoke  on  "Making  Young  Geographers  In- 
stead of  Teaching  Geography."  "The  edu- 
cational basis  for  the  learning  process,"  said 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  "is  not  complete  unless  the 
child  is  given  contact  with  reality — a  first- 
hand intake — and  then  a  first-hand  output. 
Give  the  child  the  opportunity  to  get  in 
touch  with  his  immediate  environment,  and 
then  give  him  the  tools  with  which  to  ex- 
press for  himself  what  he  has  learned  from 
his  first-hand  contact.  Geographers  are  no 
longer  mere  catalogers  of  facts,  but  have 
reached  the  point  of  studying  relationships 
between  facts.  The  teacher  must  help  the 
child  to  see  these  geographic  relations  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact.  It  is  sometimes 
a  fallacy  to  begin  with  the  simplest  facts, 
for  it  is  often  easier  for  a  child  to  under- 
stand a  steam  dredger  than  it  is  to  under- 
stand primitive  man."  All  teachers  of 
geography  will  find  many  helps  and  sugges- 
tions in  Mrs.  Mitchell's  talk,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  printed  Proceedings  of  this 
meeting  of  the  Progressive  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1922  Professor  Douglas  C.  Ridgley 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  pub- 
lished a  five-year  course  of  study  in  geogra- 
phy for  the  elementary  school,  which  is  as 
practical  for  use  today  as  it  was  six  years 
ago.  This  course  seems  particularly  adapted 
for  use  with  blind  pupils.  Reference  note- 
books are  provided  at  a  very  reasonable  price 
for  each  year  of  the  course,  but  these  are  not 
essential.  Textbooks  might  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  course,  too,  but  they  are 
not  required.  The  teacher  will  need  to  be 
well  read  in  her  subject  if  she  is  to  use 
such  an  outline  as  this  with  any  degree  of 


In  the  March  number  of  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  appears  the  second  group  in  the 
outline  for  teaching  geography  mentioned 
in  the  other  issue  of  The  Teachers  Forum. 
In  the  notes  on  this  group  a  suggestion  is 
made  that  each  child  have  his  own  globe, 
made  by  sticking  a  skewer  through  an  or- 
ange, and  peeling  ofif  the  skin  where  the 
seas  should  be,  leaving  the  raised  peel  to 
represent  the  land,  and  thus  showing  that 
the  land  surface  is  much  less  than  the  water. 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  compiling  a  card  index  of  psychological 
and  educational  studies  and  investigations 
relating  to  the  blind  which  have  been  made 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  file  will  be  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive by  next  fall  to  be  of  value  to  all  work- 
ers for  the  blind.  Bibliographies  on  particu- 
lar phases  of  the  education,  training,  and 
psychology  of  the  blind  will  be  given  to  any 
one  desiring  them. 


Our    Contributors 


Miss  Feodore  M.  Nicholls  is  the  first 
and  second  grade  teacher  in  the  Boys'  De- 
partment of  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  at  Perkins.  She  has  had  experience 
in  both  the  upper  and  lower  grades  at  Per- 
kins and  has  also  taught  in  the  Louisiana 
School   for  the   Blind. 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  is  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and 
is  Director  of  Research  at  Overbrook  and 
at  Perkins.  During  the  last  ten  years,  he 
and  his  assistants  have  carried  out  testing 
programs  in  at  least  a  dozen  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
(See  Hayes'  "Ten  Years  of  Psychological 
Research  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.") 
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By  John  B.  Curtis 


October 


When  Frank  H.  Hall  invented  his  braille 
map-making  machine  in  1897,  he  anticipated 
for  it  a  much  wider  use  than  has  been  made. 
It  was  to  supplement  the  stereotype-maker. 
He  said  with  enthusiasm  that  in  the  future 
embossed  history  books  would  contain  maps, 
each  appropriate  to  the  period  discussed ; 
that  in  our  geography  books  there  would  be 
reproduced  the  political  and  physical  maps 
of  the  latest  ink-print  edition;  and  that  our 
periodicals  would  contain  maps  illustrative 
of  articles  on  current  events.  Much  good 
work  has  been  done ;  but  our  textbooks  have 
few  maps,  and  our  periodicals  almost  none 
at  all. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this  hes- 
itation to  take  advantage  of  an  educational 
device;  but  perhaps  the  principal  ones  are 
the  imperfection  of  many  of  the  maps  thus 
far  produced,  and  our  failure  to  place  suf- 
ficient emphasis  on  map  interpretation  in 
the  training  of  the  blind  child. 

Mr.  Hall's  plan  calls  for  the  production 
of  braille  maps  in  the  following  way.  The 
smooth  surface  of  the  page  indicates  land. 
Bodies  of  water,  such  as  lakes,  seas,  and 
oceans,  are  represented  by  a  surface  rough- 
ened by  means  of  a  small  dot.  Dotted  lines 
indicate  rivers  and  canals.  Continuous 
smooth  lines  stand  for  boundary  lines  be- 
tween political  divisions.  A  series  of  small 
arcs  of  a  circle  indicates  a  mountain  system. 
Cities  are  designated  by  letters.  The  course 
of  a  river  is  made  clear  by  placing  a  num- 
ber near  its  source  and  at  its  mouth.  Two 
or  three  pages  of  explanation,  called  the 
map  key,  should  accompany  each  map. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  plan  has  not 
been  uniformly  followed.  The  smooth  line 
has  been  used  for  rivers,  and  the  dotted 
line  for  political  boundary  lines,  although 
it  is  much  easier  to  portray  the  winding 
course  of  a  stream  with  a  series  of  dots  than 
with  a  series  of  lines.    The  roughened  sur- 


face has  been  employed  to  represent  land 
for  the  reason  that  it  might  tend  to  give 
the  idea  of  elevation,  but  this  creates  a  sur- 
face in  which  river  lines,  boundary  lines, 
letters,  and  numbers  are  indistinct.  Some- 
times lakes  and  oceans  have  been  only 
partly  roughened,  the  smooth  space  around 
the  center  being  easily  mistaken  for  land 
area. 

Probably  the  greatest  defect,  however,  has 
been  the  crowding  into  braille  maps  of  too 
many  details.  Exact  reproduction  of  ink- 
print  book  maps  is  impossible.  Mountains, 
rivers,  and  canals  must  often  be  sacrificed 
to  prevent  the  confused  effect  produced  by 
a  mass  of  entangled  lines.  It  is  better  to 
state  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  cities  in 
the  key  than  to  run  the  lines  through  the 
map. 

Finding  that  lack  of  simplicity  has  pre- 
vented the  braille  map  from  becoming  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our 
teachers,  in  Chicago  we  have  profited  by  our 
experience.  For  one  group  of  maps,  we 
have  made  four  sets  of  plates,  making  each 
set  simpler  than  its  predecessor.  We  now 
put  less  in  the  map  itself,  and  more  by 
way  of  explanation  in  the  map  key  than 
formerly.  It  is  of  course  desirable  to  have 
maps  that  portray  special  geographical  fea- 
tures; but  school  maps,  especially  for  the 
elementary  grades,  should  be  extremely 
simple. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  map  inter- 
pretation, it  may  be  of  advantage  to  speak 
briefly  of  the  procedure  in  the  Classes  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
The  formal  study  of  geography,  which  usu- 
ally begins  in  the  fourth  grade,  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  have  a  concep- 
tion of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  use  six-inch  globes  made  of  fiber. 
This  material  permits  layers  of  sand  to  be 
glued  upon  the  surface,  and  to  be  built  up 
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to  the  desired  heights,  to  represent  the  con- 
tinents. The  rotundity  of  the  earth,  the 
position  of  the  continents,  the  oceans,  the 
climatic  zones,  and  other  matters  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  are  dwelt  upon.  The  ideas 
gained  from  the  globe  are  carried  over  to 
the  braille  map  of  the  world.  The  pupil 
is  told  that  his  map  represents  the  surface 
of  the  earth  flattened  out,  and  that  the 
smooth  surface  represents  the  continents, 
and  the  roughened  surface  the  oceans  with 
which  he  became  familiar  in  his  study  of 
the  globe. 

Next,  the  map  of  North  America  is  pre- 
sented. At  this  point,  the  pupil  is  trained 
in  the  recognition  of  the  smooth  boundary 
lines,  the  dotted  river  lines,  and  the  little 
curves  representing  mountains.  The  teacher 
shows  him  how  to  study  so  that  he  may  tell 
what  oceans  touch  North  America;  in  what 
direction  the  two  great  mountain  systems  ex- 
tend ;  where  the  Great  Lakes  are ;  what  the 
position  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  ;  and  how 
the  political  divisions  of  the  continent  are 
situated.  With  emphasis  on  these  general 
features,  the  other  continents  are  taken  up 
in  a  similar  way. 

When  a  consideration  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  of  the  various  state 
groups  has  been  reached,  a  more  intensive 
study  of  the  map  begins.  The  pupil  is  asked 
to  refer  to  the  map  key,  and  to  master  cer- 
tain details  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 
The  task  assigned  him  may  require  him  to 
locate  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  various  state  capitals  ;  to  name  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River;  to  find 
particular  states,  and  to  give  the  names  of 
the  states  that  border  these. 

From  this  point  on,  map  study,  although 
necessitating  the  attention  of  the  special 
teacher,  is  dependent  upon  the  geography 
course  in  the  various  grades  of  the  school. 
The  braille  map  material  now  available  in 
Chicago  comprises  maps  of  the  following: 
the  World,  the  Continents,  the  United  States 
and  its  state  groups,  Canada,  Alaska,  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  the 


British  Isles,  France,  Germany,  groups  of 
smaller  European  countries,  China,  and 
groups  of  Asiatic  countries.  Maps  for  use 
in  the  study  of  ancient  history  also  have 
been  prepared.  Although  this  list  should  be 
greatly  enlarged,  it  is  adequate,  when  util- 
ized to  the  full,  for  thorough  work  in  both 
elementary  and  high  school  grades. 

Several  things  must  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  teacher  in  developing  map  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

A  sense  of  direction  must  be  developed  in 
the  child  before  any  satisfactory  work  with 
maps  can  be  done.  Too  often  the  terms, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  mean  nothing 
to  the  young  blind  child.  His  teacher  should 
require  him  to  tell  in  what  direction  his 
house  faces,  in  what  direction  the  streets 
in  his  neighborhood  run,  and  how  familiar 
objects  in  the  school  room  are  related  as 
to  direction.  Some  direction  drill  should 
be  given  in  every  map  lesson.  This  will 
lead  to  the  creation  of  clearer  and  more 
definite  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  must  see  that  the  pupil  ac- 
quires the  ability  to  measure  distances  ap- 
proximately by  passing  his  fingers  over  the 
map.  Mathematics  and  geography  may  here 
be  coordinated,  since  in  the  fourth  grade 
arithmetic  class  the  child  is  called  upon  to 
estimate  in  inches  the  area  and  dimensions 
of  squares  and  rectangles.  It  is  surprising 
how  accurately  some  blind  children  can  do 
this  measuring.  They  find  pleasure  in  de- 
termining in  inches  the  distance  between 
two  cities,  and  then  changing  this  distance 
into  miles  according  to  the  scale. 

When  the  study  of  latitude  and  longitude 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  arithmetic  and 
geography  classes,  applications  should  be 
made  in  working  with  the  braille  maps.  The 
pupil  should  learn  to  use  the  fact  that  a 
degree  of  latitude  is  approximately  seventy 
miles,  and  that  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  equally  distant  from  the 
equator  a  degree  of  longitude  is  somewhat 
more  than  fifty  miles.  He  should  be  drilled 
in   such   problems   as   finding   the   distance 
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between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  when 
latitude  is  given,  and  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  when  longitude  is  given.  If 
braille  map  keys  are  made  to  contain  many 
more  items  of  latitude  and  longitude  than 
they  now  have,  the  richness  of  map  study 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  would  apply 
to  the  use  of  the  dissected  wooden  maps 
commonly  found  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Such  maps  are  excellent,  and  it  will  always 
be  an  advantage  for  any  school  to  have 
them.  But  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  the 
braille  maps  is  that  they  may  readily  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  for  use 
at   home. 

We  find  that  many  of  our  pupils  become 
sufficiently  interested  in  map  study  to  work 
out  small  projects  of  their  own.  A  little  girl 
in  the  sixth  grade,  having  in  mind  Lincoln's 
statement  that  no  foreigner  can  take  a  drink 
of  water  from  the  Ohio  River  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  said  one  day 
that  she  could  tell  the  states  in  which  the 
people  could  get  a  drink  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan. It  required  only  a  word  of  suggestion 
to  get  her  to  carry  on  her  investigation  and 
learn  the  states  that  touch  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  states  that  border  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Pacific  Coast,  and 
other  items.  The  fact  that  most  of  this 
work  was  done  at  home  shows  that  for  her 
map  study  is  something  more  than  a  piece 
of  school  routine.  It  is  a  source  of  genuine 
pleasure,  making  more  real  the  people  and 
places  about  which  she  studies  in  the  school 
texts,  and  about  which  she  reads  in  her 
study  books. 

This  is  the  age  of  research  and  experi- 
ment, especially  in  all  lines  of  work  for  the 
blind.  No  doubt  research  and  experiment 
will  soon  give  us  braille  maps  appropriate 
for  all  needs.  Improved  maps  will  mean 
greater  interest  in  map  study.  Increased 
interest  in  map  study  will  give  us  stronger 
school  pupils,  and  more  methodical  college 
students. 


HARMON  SCHOOL  AWARDS 

In  order  to  give  principals  and  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  blind  full  opportunity 
for  presenting  candidates  for  awards  to  be 
given  to  enrolled  pupils,  the  Harmon  Found- 
ation is  extending  the  final  date  for  making 
nominations  to  November  1,  1928.  This 
changed  date  does  not  apply  to  other  fields 
of  the  Harmon  Foundation's  Awards  for 
the  Blind.  It  was  felt  that  since  the  time 
during  which  entry  was  invited  was  during 
the  summer  months  when  most  of  the 
schools  were  closed,  many  of  the  children 
eligible  for  recognition  were  not  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  judges. 

The  awards  are  for  Improvement  of  Chil- 
dren in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  This  may 
be  in  personal  appearance,  bearing,  posture, 
manners,  ability  to  move  about — anything 
which  makes  for  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
boy  or  girl  to  his  own  condition  and  to 
those  about  him.  The  Foundation  organized 
this  series  particularly  to  encourage  the 
young  in  their  efforts  for  self  improvement. 
The  awards  to  be  given  are  as  follows : 

First  award  of  $25  and  a  gold  medal 

Twenty  awards  of  $10  each  and  a  bronze 
medal 

Thirty-one  awards  of  $5  each. 

Nominations  should  be  made  on  a  for- 
mal blank  which  should  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Harmon  Foundation,  140  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  teacher  or 
other  nominator  may  present  more  than  one 
candidate,  but  should  have  the  information 
required  on  file  by  November  1. 


Every  educator  of  the  blind  who  has  rea- 
son for  concern  over  the  vocational  future 
of  his  pupils  will  be  interested  in  a  recent 
pamphlet,  "Insurance  Underwriting — A 
Study  of  the  Business  in  Its  Relation  to 
Blind  Agents,"  written  by  Miss  Lela  T. 
Brown,  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Education  of  the  Foundation.  It 
sells  for  fifty  cents  a  copy.  Those  who  do 
not  see  may  be  glad  to  know  that  this  bro- 
chure will  soon  be  available  in  braille. 
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THE  FOURTH  "R" 

By  Marion  Kappes 


Tt  is  indeed  presumptuous  for  a  teacher 
who  comes  into  a  school  as  a  "special"  to 
begin  talking  about  her  particular  subject  as 
if  it  ranked  with  these  time-honored  trip- 
lets, Reading,  Writing  and  'Rithmetic.  Es- 
pecially if  that  teacher  belongs  to  the  musi- 
cal staff  she  should  from  past  experience 
be  resigned  to  having  her  pet  brands  of  in- 
struction regarded  as  an  inevitable  extra, 
delightful  possibly  and  no  doubt  desirable, 
but  nevertheless  unquestionably  of  secon- 
dary importance  in  the  school  day's  work. 
Perhaps  the  traditional  "music  lessons''  still 
are.  I  don't  know,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  feeling  that  at  least  one  division  in 
the  music  teacher's  field  has  a  place  among 
the  never-to-be  slighted  subjects  of  early 
education.  "Rhythmics,"  or  to  give  its  full 
name,  "Eurhythmies,"  is  coming  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  essentials  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  particularly  in  classes  for 
the  blind. 

The  children  themselves,  it  is  true,  would 
probably  not  speak  of  the  rhythmic  lesson 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  three  R's.  For 
them  it  is  relaxation  and  reward  of  much 
the  same  sort  as  the  game  period  or  the  vari- 
ous handwork  activities.  Herein  lies  one  of 
its  greatest  values :  it  combines  concentrated 
thinking  and  free  movement  in  a  way  that 
no  other  subject  taught  in  the  school  can 
possibly  do ;  the  learning  is  as  definite  and 
important  as  the  learning  in  an  arithmetic 
lesson,  and  the  physical  activity  is  as  joyous 
and  spontaneous  as  a  dance. 

A  rhythmic  lesson  in  a  braille  class  is  a 
happy  event.  The  children  prepare  for  it 
eagerly  by  changing  their  heavy  shoes  for 
soft  slippers  or,  if  circumstances  permit,  by 
discarding  their  clothing  and  putting  on  lit- 
tle bathing  suits  in  which  they  feel  quite  un- 
hampered. The  class  starts  with  the  com- 
mands for  formation:  "Make  a  circle!" 
"Drop  hands!"    "Step  back!"    "Turn  to  the 


right !"  "Ready  for  marching !"  You  can 
imagine  that  with  a  class  of  little  children 
six  or  seven  years  old  who  do  not  see  and 
who  have  not  had  the  experience  of  group 
activity,  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  begin- 
ning must  be  spent  in  teaching  these  funda- 
mentals of  space  feeling.  And  so,  with 
sightless  children,  the  very  earliest  exercises 
are  usually  not  those  based  on  marching,  as 
they  might  well  be  with  children  who  see. 
There  are  many  preliminary  exercises  in 
breathing,  in  relaxation,  in  arm,  head,  leg 
and  body  movements,  aimed  to  free  the 
muscles  and  to  give  the  children  the  experi- 
ence of  doing  things  with  their  bodies  which 
they  may  never  have  had  occasion  to  do  be- 
fore, and,  of  course,  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  others  do.  Exercises  such 
as  these  form  the  physical  basis  of  the  work, 
and  perhaps  do  not  differ  significantly  from 
the  fundamental  exercises  in  any  course  of 
physical  education. 

Eurhythmies,  however,  has  from  the  very 
beginning  a  musical  relationship.  The 
teacher  is  at  the  piano.  The  music  which 
she  improvises  directs  and  controls  all  of  the 
movements.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  begin 
to  march  around  the  room,  or  to  tread  in 
place  in  time  to  the  music,  they  are  learning 
quarter  notes,  eighth  notes,  or  some  other 
elements  of  music.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
their  study  of  musical  notation,  but  more 
than  this  it  is  an  introduction  to  musician- 
ship through  an  actual  hearing,  knowing, 
experiencing  in  movement,  or,  as  we  say, 
a  realizing  of  music  itself.  Thus  for  the 
blind  child  many  new  possibilities  are 
opened.  There  is  a  new  development  of 
movement  because  the  music  with  all  of  its 
variety  of  rhythm  and  shading  requires  equal 
variety  in  the  physical  expression  of  it. 
Hearing  is  sharpened,  because  very  close 
attention  must  be  given  in  order  to  interpret 
exact  musical  values.    The  feeling  for  space 
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must  become  quite  accurate  as  the  child 
moves  among  other  children  in  a  limited 
area  and  in  response  to  a  definite  musical 
pattern.  Aesthetic  appreciation  will  grow 
because  the  music  is  not  simply  listened  to 
passively  and  uncritically,  but  it  is  heard 
and  understood  and  actively  responded  to, 
and  thus  becomes  a  part  of  life. 

The  exercises  in  a  rhythm  class  are  in- 
finite in  kind,  as  is  rhythm  itself.  They  are 
all  based  on  a  very  simple  sort  of  alphabet 
of  movements,  corresponding  to  the  ele- 
ments of  music  itself.  Note  values  are  rep- 
resented by  steps  while  measures  are  shown 
by  movements  of  the  arms  corresponding 
to  the  conventional  beats  of  the  conductor's 
baton.  Variations  of  loudness  and  softness 
in  the  music  are  responded  to  by  degrees  of 
muscular  tension  or  of  amplitude  of  move- 
ment. Phrasing  and  form  in  a  simple  piece 
of  music  may  be  expressed  by  the  direction 
and  placing  of  the  movements  of  a  group 
within  a  given  space.  These,  in  general,  are 
the  principles  on  which  rhythmic  training 
for  any  group  of  normal  children  is  based. 
For  the  blind  child  specific  exercises  assume 
special  importance. 

The  movements  of  the  feet  are  the  sim- 
plest. Every  blind  child  can  walk  quarter 
notes  and  run  eighth  notes,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent every  child  is  rhythmical.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  children  are  ^rhythmi- 
cal is  revealed  as  soon  as  the  tempo  of  the 
music  begins  to  vary  and  ceases  to  corre- 
spond to  the  child's  natural  rhythm  of  move- 
ment. It  is  in  the  control  of  these  simple 
steps,  their  adaptation  to  the  music,  that  true 
rhythmical  power  is  developed.  The  steps 
must  be  varied  in  size;  they  must  be  some- 
times soft  and  smooth  and  legato,  at  other 
times  light  and  springing  and  staccato; 
sometimes  fast  and  covering  very  little  space, 
sometimes  slow  and  covering  much  space; 
or  perhaps  a  change  must  be  made  gradually 
and  with  perfect  ease  from  one  style  of 
movement  to  another.  All  of  this  is  invalu- 
able experience  for  the  child  who  has  used 


his  feet  merely  as  a  means  of  getting  some- 
where in  any  fashion,  and  sometimes  only 
when  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  the  get- 
ting! 

The  arm  movements  are  newer  to  the 
child  and  for  that  reason  only  are  harder  to 
teach.  The  blind  child  naturally  has  no  con- 
ception of  beauty  of  line  or  of  uniformity. 
The  "down,  crossed,  out,  up"  arm  positions, 
for  instance,  which  represent  a  measure  of 
four-four  time,  look  hopelessly  irregular 
when  done  by  a  beginning  class  of  blind 
pupils.  But  these  children  quickly  learn  the 
difference  between  easy,  well-regulated  pro- 
gression, and  stiff,  jerky  movement  from 
one  position  of  the  arms  to  the  next,  and 
they  unconsciously  acquire  grace  as  they  en- 
deavor to  perfect  these  movements  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  music. 

Variety  of  expression  in  the  music  calls 
for  corresponding  variety  of  physical  ex- 
pression. Tense  muscles  cannot  long  remain 
strained  if  beauty  of  tone  is  felt;  heavy 
steps  will  spoil  soft  music ;  stiff  and  irregu- 
lar movements  can  actually  make  the  music 
which  is  played  to  accompany  them  sound 
unrhythmical  and  unbeautiful.  The  beauty 
of  music  does  actually  create  beauty  in  the 
body  if  it  is  given  a  chance. 

Of  greatest  value  perhaps  to  the  blind 
child  as  a  member  of  a  social  group  is  the 
making  of  patterns  in  group  movements  to 
represent  the  phrase  form  of  a  simple  piece 
of  music.  The  value  obviously  is  of  the 
same  sort  as  the  learning  of  a  dance  form, 
but  in  eurhythmies  the  spacing  is  never  de- 
pendent on  the  mere  counting  of  steps ;  it  is 
always  the  result  of  an  individual  interpre- 
tation of  a  musical  sentence.  The  completed 
space  form  is  much  more  a  creation  by  the 
pupils  themselves  than  it  is  in  a  set  dance. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  eu- 
rhythmies is  always  taught  in  classes  in 
which,  most  of  the  time,  all  the  children  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  each  member  of  the 
class  profits  individually  according  to  his 
needs  and  special  difficulties.    Some  children 
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are  muscle  bound,  some  are  afraid  of  space, 
some  have  musical  understanding  and  feel- 
ing which  gradually  help  to  overcome  physi- 
cal limitations,  while  others,  having  little 
musical  sense,  compensate  for  and  develop 
this  through  a  greater  perfection  of  bodily 
response. 

Many  stories  of  special  gains  might  be 
told.  There  was  the  small  boy  in  an  institu- 
tion who  had  reached  the  fourth  grade  and 
had  never  learned  to  skip.  He  was  musical 
and  he  knew  the  effect  in  sound  of  a  dotted 
eighth  note  and  a  sixteenth.  His  endeavor 
to  get  this  effect  into  motion  did  finally  re- 
sult in  a  skipping  technique  and  thereafter 
Hans  could  skip  as  other  children  do  with 
joyful  abandon.  Little  Betty  Sue  when  she 
started  in  a  public  school  kindergarten  was 
all  nervousness  and  wiggles.  She  was 
nevertheless  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
rhythm  lesson  with  the  rest  of  the  lower 
grade  children  of  the  braille  group.  She 
could  not  really  do  the  exercises  the  others 
did,  she  was  too  little,  and  of  course  she 
got  quite  confused  and  lost  when  trying  to 
move  as  the  class  did  in  an  orderly  circle 
around  the  room ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Betty  Sue  could  keep  her  little  steps  as  quiet 
and  as  well  directed  as  the  older  children. 
Her  arms  knew  how  to  rest,  and  she  listened 
to  the  music  instead  of  talking  about  it. 
While  Betty  Sue  had  accomplished  this,  Ed- 
ward, a  third  grade  boy  in  the  same  class 
and  doing  the  same  exercises,  had  learned 
that  a  dotted  half  note  fills  a  measure  in 
three-four  time ;  Billy  had  found  out  how  a 
fleet  deer  leaps  through  the  woods  barely 
touching  the  earth ;  while  Mildred  had  dis- 
covered that  a  kneeling  movement  could  be 
executed  slowly  or  quickly  with  perfect  ease 
and  beauty  to  a  decrescendo  in  the  music, 
whereas  a  year  before  she  had  thought  her 
knees  would  not  bend.  Such  individual  in- 
stances could  be  multiplied.  In  every  case 
gain  in  coordination,  poise,  and  thoughtful 
attention  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  conspicuous 
result  of  rhythmic  training. 


The  adaptation  of  eurhythmies  to  classes 
for  the  blind  presents  fewer  difficulties  than 
might  be  imagined.  A  large,  preferably 
square,  space  with  a  good  plain  floor  free 
from  obstacles,  and  a  piano  are  required.  In 
the  public  schools  this  is  sometimes  hard  to 
arrange,  but  usually  not  impossible.  Lessons 
should  be  given  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
should  be  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  length.  Six  to  twelve  pupils  form 
a  convenient  group,  though  the  number 
should  depend  somewhat  on  the  amount  of 
vision  the  children  have.  A  class  of  more 
than  six  would  be  very  difficult  if  all  were 
totally  blind.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should 
not  be  an  age  difference  of  more  than  two 
years  within  the  group.  The  institutions 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  usually  to 
select  more  homogeneous  groups  and,  too, 
since  the  time  schedule  in  a  residential 
school  is  not  so  closely  limited,  it  is  possible 
as  a  rule  to  have  the  children  change  into 
the  regulation  "tricot"  costume  and  work 
barefooted — certainly  a  much  more  ideal 
equipment. 

Teachers  of  eurhythmies  could  in  the  past 
receive  adequate  training  only  by  devoting 
a  year  or  more  to  special  study  abroad. 
Now,  fortunately,  vacation  courses  are  of- 
fered in  this  country  which  enable  teachers 
at  least  to  understand  the  principles  under- 
lying the  method  and  to  apply  ideas  de- 
rived therefrom  to  class  work  with  the  blind. 
If,  as  seems  indicated,  "Rhythmics"  is 
worthy  of  a  place  coordinate  with  the  three 
R's,  it  need  not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  special  teachers  but  may  be  furthered  by 
all  who  concern  themselves  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 


For  the  Jersey  City  Class  for  the  Blind 
last  spring  Miss  Anna  Mahlenbrock  com- 
bined a  study  of  Longfellow's  poems  with 
practice  in  braille  writing  by  having  her 
fourth  grade  pupils  make  Longfellow  book- 
lets of  their  own,  each  child  arranging  his 
book  to  suit  himself. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  N.  E.  A. 
EXHIBITS 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  held  in  Minneapolis  last 
July,  the  exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
Classes  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
was  instructive  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  Association,  but  also  to  the  teachers  in 
our  work  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
see  it.  We  have  space  here  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  practical  devices  which  were 
on  display  there. 

There  was  a  braille  card  file  which  auto- 
matically supplies  blind  pupils  with  their 
practice  material  in  typewriting.  Each  child, 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  practice 
his  typing,  goes  to  the  card  file,  locates  his 
work  for  the  day,  and  then  is  ready  to  do  his 
practicing. 

In  the  line  of  nature  study,  each  pupil 
makes  for  himself  a  book  of  nature  objects 
such  as  leaves,  cones,  and  flowers. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  con- 
trivances to  prevent  partially-seeing  chil- 
dren from  using  their  eyes  when  they  are 
supposed  to  be  learning  the  touch  method 
of  typewriting,  a  modification  has  been  made 
of  a  metal  shield  which  prevents  pupils  from 
watching  the  letters  on  the  keys  or  the  words 
appearing  on  the  paper. 

There  were  other  exhibits  at  the  con- 
vention, which  had  many  suggestions  for 
teachers  of  children  who  do  not  see. 
One  very  useful  wall  chart  contained  rows 
of  little  pockets  arranged  in  columns  into 
which  were  put  slips  of  paper,  containing 
the  names  of  books  which  the  children  had 
read  within  a  given  amount  of  time.  The 
length  of  time  was  indicated  at  the  top  of 
each  column,  and  the  name  of  each  child 
was  opposite  a  row  of  pockets.  Braille 
slips  and  braille  names  could  easily  be  sub- 
stituted. The  pockets  of  a  similar  chart 
held  different  classes  of  seeds.  Charts  of 
this  sort  are  very  easy  for  blind  children  to 
interpret,  and  can  be  made  to  fill  a  large 
variety   of   needs. 


WHAT    IS    THE    ANSWER    TO 
THIS  LETTER? 

My  dear  Miss  Maxfield : 

A  number  of  requests  have  come  to  our 
office  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  material 
and  methods  of  teaching  nature  study  to 
the  blind.  These  have  come  from  institu- 
tions, schools,  and  workers  in  volunteer  or- 
ganizations. In  going  over  the  programs  in 
Nature  Education  offered,  we  find  that  they 
are  fundamentally  dependent  on  sight.  For 
this  reason,  it  seems  undesirable  to  take  these 
available  programs  and  merely  modify  them 
for  this  special  use.  The  group  is  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  development  of  a 
program  prepared  especially  for  them,  mak- 
ing the  approach  through  other  senses  than 
sight.  Bird  study,  for  example,  can  be  read- 
ily approached  through  the  ear,  and  the 
study  of  trees  through  touch,  taste  and 
smell.  We  feel  that  the  material  and  meth- 
ods should  be  in  harmony  with  the  latest 
ideals  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  are 
confident  that  by  working  with  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  teaching  of  the  blind  and  the 
near  blind  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  very 
real  and  worthwhile  contribution.  The  Co- 
ordinating Council  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
expert  leadership  in  the  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  nature  education,  and  by  cooperating 
with  your  organization  which  is  prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind,  we  shall  be 
able  to  handle  this  matter  in  a  most  satis- 
factory and  complete  manner.  The  call  is 
so  insistent  that  it  must  be  met.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  meeting  it  adequately  through 
some  such  cooperative  arrangement,  or 
carrying  it  through  in  a  make-shift,  inade- 
quate way.  The  Coordinating  Council  is 
unwilling  to  sanction  any  piece  of  work 
which  is  not  representative  of  the  best.  By 
such  a  piece  of  cooperation  as  is  suggested 
above,  we  believe  that  there  is  every  possi- 
bility of  providing  a  real  contribution  to  the 
education  and  outdoor  activities  of  the  blind. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Bsrtha  Chapman  Cady. 
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Instructors  of  Blind  Children 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

125    East    46th    Street 

New  York,  New  York 


The  biennial  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was 
held  in  Faribault,  Minnesota,  this  year.  As 
the  summer  school  had  already  begun  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  most  of  the  delegates 
and  visitors  were  quartered  in  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  many  of  the  meetings  also 
were  held  in  that  school.  Both  schools 
have  a  remarkably  fine  location,  and  both 
showed  the  utmost  cordiality  to  those  at- 
tending the  convention.  Thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Vance,  Mr.  Van 
Cleve,  Mr.  Joice  and  their  assistants,  the 
whole  program  went  off  with  remarkable 
smoothness. 

The  printed  Proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  sent  to  the  various  schools  in  the 
country  September  19th.  Teachers  will  find 
articles  of  great  interest  in  this  report. 
Persons  desiring  to  purchase  copies  may 
secure  them  by  writing  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Supt.  B.  S.  Joice,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind,  Bellefield 
Avenue  and  Bayard  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy 
postpaid. 


At  this  year's  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Co- 
ville,  principal  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  on  "A  Professional  Journal  De- 
voted to  the  Interests  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind."       Judging    by    the    answers     Mrs. 


Coville  received  to  the  questionnaire  she  sent 
to  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  and 
by  the  discussion  aroused  at  the  conven- 
tion, the  majority  of  educators  of  the  blind 
feel  the  need  of  a  professional  journal  that 
will  be  on  a  par  in  content,  size  and  price 
with  the  best  educational  magazines  now 
published.  That  The  Teachers  Forum  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  but  does  not  go 
far  enough  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Founda- 
tion has  voted  to  continue  the  publication 
of  the  Forum  for  another  year,  but  since 
they  have  made  no  hard  and  fast  ruling  with 
regard  to  its  composition  and  price,  the  way 
is  left  open  to  develop  it  as  experience  may 
direct  and  as  ways  and  means  are  found. 


In  the  September  issue  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  there  is  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Executives  of 
State  Commissions  and  Associations  for  the 
Blind  on  "Adequate  Provision  for  the  Blind 
Feeble-minded."  This  report,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  educator  of  blind  chil- 
dren. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Executives  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  meeting  at  which 
this  report  was  presented.  We  were  much 
impressed  by  the  deep  interest  which  was 
manifested  in  this  subject.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  solving  the  problems  involved 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  feeble-minded 
are  so  great  that  our  practice  has  been  far 
behind  our  theory  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Yet  within  a  few  years  we  shall  certainly 
have  to  face  the  facts  and  cooperate  with 
the  executives  and  the  vocational  workers 
in  so  educating  the  young  blind  feeble- 
minded that  it  will  be  possible  to  provide 
for  them  adequately  when  they  leave  our 
schools.     At  present  it  would  seem  to  us 
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that  placement  agents  must  of  necessity  de- 
vote such  an  undue  proportion  of  their  time 
to  looking  after  the  high-grade  feeble- 
minded that  they  cannot  give  the  necessary 
thought  and  attention  to  the  superior  blind 
whose  vocational  problems  are  at  present 
so  serious. 


We  have  been  interested  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  problem  of  teaching  nature 
study  to  blind  children,  particularly  to  those 
children  who  have  never  been  able  to  see 
the  objects  which  they  are  studying.  This 
subject  has  recently  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bertha  Chap- 
man Cady  of  the  Coordinating  Council  of 
Nature  Activities.  This  letter  is  printed  in 
full  on  page  8.  Blind  pupils  probably  can 
never  have  too  much  contact  with  outdoor 
life,  yet  such  contacts  are  particularly  hard 
to  make  vital  and  interesting  for  children 
who  do  not  see.  We  shall  welcome  outlines 
of  courses  and  suggested  methods  from 
those  schools  and  teachers  who  have  made 
a  specialty  of  this  subject. 


THE  PERKINS-GARIN  PROCESS 

At  the  June  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  a 
lively  interest  was  shown  in  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Bryan's  adaptation  of  M.  Garin's  process 
for  substituting  paper  for  brass  in  the  mak- 
ing of  braille  plates.  So  many  questions 
were  asked  with  regard  to  this  "Perkins- 
Garin  Process,"  that  we  have  asked  Perkins 
to  supply  us  with  a  statement  concerning  it. 
As  always  no  profit  will  be  made  on  the  sale 
of  apparatus. 

"Perkins  Institution  will  send  complete 
directions  for  the  making  of  plates  by  this 
process,  and  will  supply  a  four-line,  34- 
cell  desk  slate  specially  pitted,  stylus  to  fit, 
trays  for  shellacking  and  for  plaster  mixing, 
velour  cloth  and  sponge  rubber,  for  $6.00. 
In  addition,  the  English  paper  costs  15c  a 
pound,  and  the  "Model-Stone,"  25c  a  pound. 


All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Boston.  The  other 
materials  needed  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

"Perkins  has  also  made  a  satisfactory 
metal  roller  clothes-wringer  press.  A  num- 
ber of  these  will  be  made,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  hand-power  press  will  cost 
not  more  than  $60.00,  and  equipped  with  a 
motor,   not   more   than  $100.00." 

The  process  is  already  in  use  in  the  De- 
partment of  Special  Studies  at  Perkins  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  a  sufficient  number 
of  reading  games,  word  lists,  and  stories 
based  on  everyday  happenings  in  the  school. 

Although  at  first  the  teacher  may  feel 
that  it  is  easier  to  make  ten  individual  copies 
than  to  follow  this  process,  she  will  probably 
change  her  mind  after  a  little  experience 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  unusual 
person,  even  among  those  with  much  experi- 
ence, who  can  make  ten  perfect  copies  of 
any  material.  In  the  second  place  Perkins- 
Garin  plates  can  be  kept  for  a  number  of 
years  and  can  be  used  for  additional  copies. 

Enclosed  with  each  ink-print  copy  of  this 
number  of  The  Teachers  Forum  will  be 
found  one  mimeographed  copy  of  the  di- 
rections for  using  the  Perkins-Garin  Pro- 
cess. The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  or  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  will  be 
glad  to  send  copies  of  these  directions  to 
readers  of  the  braille  edition  and  to  any 
others  who  are  considering  using  this  pro- 
cess. 


"THE  OBSTACLE  SENSE" 

Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  la  So- 
ciete  de  Biologie  for  July  15,  1927,  pre- 
sented a  note  by  Vladimir  Dolansky  and 
Marcel  Francois  on  the  nature  of  the  "Ob- 
stacle Sense."  In  trying  to  find  out  the  in- 
nate character  of  the  ability  to  recognize 
the  approach  of  an  unseen  object,  they  have 
made  experiments  with  different  models  of 
the  orthophone  so  as  to  amplify  sound 
waves,  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  if  this 
"sense"  is  the  result  of  sound  waves  which 
cannot  be  heard  by  the  human  ear,   their 
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amplification  should  increase  the  accuracy 
with  which,  and  the  distance  at  which  the 
"sense"  will  function.  Following  is  a  trans- 
lation of  their  conclusions  with  regard  to 
their   experimentation   so   far : 

"From  now  on,  it  seems  to  us  one  can 
assume  that  the  acoustic,  or  vibration,  sensi- 
bility does  not  enter  into  consideration  in 
the  production  of  the  sensation  of  obstacles. 
None  the  less  the  fact  remains  that  the  ear 
plays  a  primary  role  in  that  sensation,  if  not 
even  an  exclusive  role  for  certain  subjects. 
Later  on  we  shall  approach  the  main  work 
on  this  problem  which  we  have  wished  only 
to  begin  to  delimit  in  the  present  note." 

Messieurs  Dolansky  and  Francois  are 
working  on  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  the  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  blind  people  to  the  world  of  the 
seeing.  If  the  fundamental  character  of  this 
"obstacle  sense"  could  be  ascertained,  a 
method  might  be  worked  out  for  training 
the  young  blind  to  make  greater  use  of  it 
than  many  of  them  now  do.  There  are 
individual  blind  people  who  can  go  every- 
where and  anywhere  without  bumping  into 
things.  The  majority,  however,  probably 
do  not  profit  as  much  as  they  might  by  this 
ability  to  move  around  freely  without  de- 
pendence on  their  seeing  fellows.  There 
are  few  things  which  make  a  blind  child 
more  conscious  of  his  blindness  than  his 
dependence  on  his  seeing  friends  for  getting 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  This  in 
itself  is  sufficient  reason  why  much  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  careful,  extend- 
ed experimental  study  of  this  little  known 
and  much  misunderstood  "obstacle  sense." 


HERE  and  THERE 


The  Foundation  now  has  ready  for  dis- 
tribution "Blind  Relief  Laws — Their  Theory 
and  Practice,"  by  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education. 
This  pamphlet  will  be  an  aid  to  teachers 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  effect 
of  legislation  on  the  vocational  future  of 
their  pupils. 


The  Howe  Memorial  Press  has  inter- 
pointed  a  considerable  amount  of  primary 
reading  material  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Studies,  so  that  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Department  might  have  a  diver- 
sity of  material  for  their  experimental  read- 
ing classes.  These  books  in  Grade  One, 
interpointed,  may  be  bought  from  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
at  cost  prices : 
Work-a-Day    Doings    on    the    Farm. 

Serl,  Emma.    60  pp $  .80 

Horn-Shields     Silent    Reading     Flash 

Cards  (534  cards — full  spelling) 7.50 

Wag    and    Puff.      Hardy,     Marjorie. 

54  pp 75 

The  Pathway  to  Reading.     A  Primer. 

Coleman,  Uhl  and  Hosic.     61  pp 85 

Story-Folk.     First  Book.     Suhrie  and 

Gee.    57  pp 80 

The   Gay   Kitchen.      Sherman,   James 

Woodward.     103  pp 1.25 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  for  June  1,  1928,  contains  a  paper 
by  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the  Swiss 
Cottage  School  for  the  Blind,  on  "Educa- 
tion and  Training  of  the  Blind."  Although 
this  article  deals  with  the  development  and 
characteristics  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  nevertheless  typical  of  the  litera- 
ture which  all  of  us  in  work  for  the  blind 
should  have  on  hand  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  our  work,  but 
who  know  nothing  about  it.  (Journal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  No.  3941,  Vol. 
LXXVI,  Friday,  June  1,  1928.  Address 
the  Secretary,  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.  C.  2.) 

A  most  satisfactory  reference  book  for 
teachers  of  geography  is  one  called,  "Free 
Material  for  Geography  Teaching"  by  Mary 
Josephine  Booth,  Librarian  of  the  Eastern 
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Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston, 
Illinois.  This  book  gives  a  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent government  departments,  travel 
bureaus,  railroads,  industrial  plants,  and 
other  organizations,  which  will  send  out 
upon  request  material  of  educational  value. 
It  may  be  obtained  for  fifty  cents  by  writing 
to  the  compiler  at  the  above  address. 


The  National  Education  Association  has 
set  the  week  of  November  5-11  for  the  ob- 
servance of  American  Education  Week. 
Other  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Legion  and  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  are  planning  to  take  part 
in  the  activities  of  the  Week.  This  Week 
is  an  especially  appropriate  time  for  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  to  inform  the  gen- 
eral public  within  their  particular  districts 
of  the  character  and  worth  of  their  service 
to  the  blind.  Also  it  is  an  auspicious  mo- 
ment for  a  more  direct  contact  with  the  par- 
ents and  friends  of  the  students,  by  some 
such  means  as  a  "News  Letter"  or  a  "Par- 
ents' Party,"  in  order  to  stimulate  a  keener 
interest  on  the  part  of  some  parents,  and  to 
foster  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
others,  of  what  is  being  done  for  their 
children. 


On  September  25th,  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
called  a  conference  of  the  teachers  in  the 
touch  reading  and  sight  conservation  classes 
of  the  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson 
public  schools,  at  which  the  following  topics 
were  discussed :  What  is  the  desirable  mini- 
mum and  maximum  number  of  pupils  in 
sight  conservation  and  braille  classes  ?  How 
many  classes  of  touch  readers  and  how  many 
of  sight  conservation  children  should  be  in 
one  building? 

It  was  agreed  that  the  minimum  number 
of  touch  readers  in  a  class  might  be  five 
while  the  desirable  maximum  was  seven,  al- 
though there  might  be  ten  if  too  much 
transcribing  were  not  expected  of  the  teacher. 
The  minimum  number  of  pupils  in  a  sight 


conservation  class  should  probably  be  eight 
and  the  maximum  twelve.  The  general  opin- 
ion was  that  it  was  better  to  have  only  one 
class  for  touch  readers  in  a  building  and 
that  since  the  two  methods  of  education  were 
entirely  different,  it  was  better  to  have  the 
touch  readers  and  the  sight  conservation 
pupils  in  different  buildings. 

Newark  has  three  braille  classes  and  two 
sight  conservation  classes,  Jersey  City  has 
one  each,  and  Paterson  has  two  sight  conser- 
vation classes  and  one  braille  class. 


Ginn  and  Company,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  is  publishing  an  excellent  series 
of  French  vocabulary  tests  known  as  "The 
Harvard  Tests,  French  Vocabulary,  Form 
A."  These  tests  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Allen  M.  Twigg  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
Boston  Public  Schools.  The  words  in  the 
tests  have  been  chosen  from  standard 
French  literature,  scientific  works,  maga- 
zine articles,  newspapers  and  letters.  They 
are  intended  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
actually  used  French  vocabulary. 


Our    Contributors 


Mr.  John  B.  Curtis,  who  has  contributed 
"Braille  Maps"  to  this  number  of  The 
Teachers  Forum,  is  Supervisor  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Since  geography  is  one  of  his 
hobbies,  Mr.  Curtis  has  studied  the  teach- 
ing of  it  with  great  care,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  development  of  braille  maps 
which  are  practical  for  classroom  use. 


Miss  Marion  Kappes,  teacher  of  music 
and  eurhythmies  in  the  braille  and  sight- 
saving  classes  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  is  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  "rhythmic"  work  to  blind  children. 
Trained  in  the  Dalcroze  schools  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  and  experienced  with 
sighted  pupils,  she  has  successfully  applied 
this  work  both  in  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind. 
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SOME   PROBLEMS   INVOLVED   IN   TEACHING 
BRAILLE   WRITING   TO   BEGINNERS 

By  Frieda  A.  Kiefer 


In  a  recent  paper  (A.  A.  I.  B.  Report, 
1928,  p.  406)  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
The  Teachers  Forum  would  publish  a 
summary  of  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
on  beginning  braille  writing  contributed  by 
twenty  teachers  from  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  by  six  teachers  of  braille  classes 
in  public  school  systems.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  summarize  those  results. 

The  questions  are  concerned  with  meth- 
ods of  teaching  braille  writing;  with  con- 
tent ;  types  of  errors ;  the  effect  on  the  writ- 
ing problem  of  degree  of  vision,  fatigue, 
and  muscular  development  of  the  child ;  the 
relation  of  writing  to  other  school  subjects ; 
the  apparatus ;  and  the  quality  of  paper  used. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  who  an- 
swered the  questionnaire  think  that  begin- 
ners should  be  taught  braille  writing  imme- 
diately after  admission  to  school.  A  few 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  sense  training  and 
physical  control  before  teaching  writing  to 
beginners,  while  others  refuse  to  generalize. 
They  feel  that  the  child's  interest  and  ca- 
pacity should  determine  the  time  for  begin- 
ning writing. 

The  ages  of  children  learning  to  write 
braille  range  anywhere  from  six  to  thirteen 
years. 

Half  of  the  answers  indicate  that  braille 
reading  should  be  taught  before  instruction 
is  given  on  braille  writing,  while  the  re- 
maining answers  emphasize  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  writing  concurrently. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  replies  show 
that  daily  drill  predominates,  but  that  the 
practice  periods  vary  in  length  from  three 
to  forty  minutes.  Two  teachers  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  child's  general  mus- 
cular development  and  nervous  stability 
should  be  considered  in  determining  the 
length  of  the  drill  period.    Writing  is  used 


incidentally  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
regular  academic  work.  The  time  devoted 
to  it,  however,  varies  with  the  age  and  grade 
placement  of  the  children. 

All  instructors  cover  the  entire  alphabet 
in  a  year  if  the  classes  are  of  average  abil- 
ity. One  school  covers  the  contractions 
(Grade  One  and  a  Half)  as  well.  A  few 
teachers  suggest  the  value  of  peg  boards  in 
teaching  writing.  It  is  regretted  that  a 
question  on  the  value  of  peg  boards  was 
omitted  inadvertently. 

Letters  should  be  presented  in  the  simplest 
and  easiest  order.  There  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion,  however,  over  the  criterion  for 
simplicity.  To  some  teachers,  simplicity 
means  fewness  of  dots,  while  to  others  it 
relates  to  the  position  of  dots  in  the  letter. 
Three  teachers  advocate  the  alphabetical  or- 
der of  presentation,  while  others  make  ar- 
bitrary selections.  Some  beginners  are 
taught  the  letters  which  have  dots  on  the 
right  side  only  before  they  are  advanced 
to  those  letters  which  contain  dots  on  both 
sides  of  the  cell.  One  teacher  begins  with 
c,  k,  I,  s,  r,  because  she  says  all  the  other 
letters  are  outgrowths  of  these.  Two  teach- 
ers use  the  order  followed  in  the  phonic 
drills  in  Monroe's  New  Primer,  while  the 
principle  of  recurrence  of  letters  and  the 
"logical"  arrangement  of  dots  {a,  c,  b,  I, 
d>  e>  f>  g>  K  etc.)  serve  as  the  basis  for 
others.  One  instructor,  how#ver,  maintains 
that  the  order  of  presentation  is  unimpor- 
tant. All  contributors  agree  that  words  and 
sentences  should  be  stressed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  punctuation  is  introduced  as  the 
need  arises. 

In  the  typical  writing  position  the  stylus 
is  held  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger 
with  the  index  finger  over  the  head  of  the 
stylus.     Emphasis  is  placed  upon  a  vertical 
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position  of  the  stylus.  One  school  says  it 
has  no  "iron-clad  rule."  In  two  schools  the 
children  are  permitted  to  hold  the  stylus 
as  they  choose.  The  children  should  be 
relaxed  and  should  hold  their  wrists  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

All  primary  teachers,  with  one  exception, 
insist  that  the  children  write  on  one  side 
of  the  cell  before  writing  the  dots  on  the 
other  side,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  most  nat- 
ural way,  and  as  it  also  economizes  time 
and  energy. 

The  question  relative  to  teaching  begin- 
ners the  numbers  of  the  dots  was  worded 
ambiguously.  The  writer  referred  to  the 
number  of  the  dots  used  in  revised  braille 

1  ..2 

3  .  ,  4  but  some  interpreted  the  question  to 
5. .6 

mean  the  number  of  dots  composing  the 
various  letters  (as,  m  contains  3  dots,  etc.). 
It  is  said  that  "right"  and  "left"  are  helpful 
directions  in  teaching  beginners  to  write. 

The  braillewriter  has  been  used  with  be- 
ginners in  Kansas,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land and  Oregon.  (Other  schools  have  used 
it  but  we  failed  to  receive  their  answers.) 
Two  of  our  contributors  favor  such  use  of 
the  braillewriter  and  three  think  it  is  too 
difficult  for  beginners. 

Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  replies  indicate 
transposition  of  dots  as  a  frequent  source 
of  error  for  the  beginner.  One  teacher  says 
transpositions  are  more  frequent  if  there  is 
sight.  Ragged  dots  and  skipping  the  mid- 
dle dots  bother  young  slate  writers,  while 
spacing  between  words  gives  some  difficulty. 
Unevenness  of  pressure  seems  to  be  the  out- 
standing error  made  by  children  who  use 
the  braillewriter. 

There  appears  to  be  no  prescribed  method 
of  having  the  pupils  proofread  their  papers. 
Some  children  inspect  their  papers  after 
each  line  written,  some  wait  until  they  have 
finished  four  lines  (if  using  a  four-line 
slate),  while  others  wait  until  they  reach 
the  end  of  the  page. 

Five  answers  were  submitted  to  the  ques- 


tion: "What  per  cent  of  your  beginners 
have  more  than  20/200  vision?"  The  an- 
swers range  from  15%  to  50%. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  about 
fatigue  in  connection  with  braille  writing. 
Some  find  fatigue  after  five  minutes,  while 
others  say  it  is  not  apparent  for  twenty 
minutes.  One  claims  there  is  no  fatigue, 
as  the  writing  period  is  extremely  short. 
Age,  interest  and  ability  (mental  and  phys- 
ical) are  elements  to  be  considered  in  study- 
ing the  question  of  fatigue.  Shorter  per- 
iods, change  of  work,  interesting  methods 
of  teaching,  and  relaxing  exercises  are  solu- 
tions offered  to  fatigue  problems. 

Most  teachers  use  slates  attached  to 
boards,  although  a  few  use  pocket  slates. 
The  information  relative  to  the  model  used 
is  too  indefinite  to  summarize. 

The  samples  of  braille  paper  submitted 
were  quite  different  in  quality.  Some  were 
harsh,  while  others  were  soft  in  texture. 
Both  glazed  and  unglazed  surfaces  were 
submitted.  The  advocates  of  heavy  paper 
for  writing  claim  the  children  prefer  it  to 
any  other  because  they  can  hear  the  dots 
as  they  are  being  made.  The  light  weight 
paper  is  preferred  by  those  who  think  its 
use  is  less  fatiguing  for  the  child. 

This  investigation  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  ready  cooperation  of 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  an- 
swers have  been  helpful  to  us  in  perfect- 
ing details  in  technique  for  our  experiments 
in  the  Department  of  Special  Studies.  The 
diversity  of  opinion  existing  on  so  many 
phases  of  the  writing  problem  points  out  a 
real  need  for  prolonged  experimentation  and 
intensive  research. 


(The  questionnaire,  the  results  of  which 
are  embodied  in  the  above  article,  is  given 
on  the  following  page.) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE   ON   BRAILLE   WRITING 


Note :  Please  write  answers  in  space  pro- 
vided. If  the  space  is  insufficient  use  the 
reverse  side  of  paper. 

1.  How  soon  after  admission  do  you  teach 
beginners  to  write  braille? 

a.    How    old    (chronologically)    are 
beginning  writers? 

2.  Do  you  teach  braille  reading  first,  or  do 
you  teach  beginning  braille  reading  and 
braille  writing  concurrently? 

3.  How  much  drill  do  you  allow  for  braille 
writing? 

a.  How  many  times  a  week  do  you 

practice  braille  writing? 

b.  How  long  are  your  drill  periods? 

c.  What    is    the    approximate    time 

given  to  braille  writing  inci- 
dentally (that  is,  in  connection 
with  other  school  subjects)  ? 

4.  What  methods  do  you  use  in  teaching 
beginning   braille   writing? 

a.  Do  you  plan  to  cover  the  entire 

alphabet  in  a  year  if  your  class 
is  of  average  ability? 

b.  In  what  order  are  the  letters  pre- 

sented ?  Why  ? 

c.  Do  you  stress  words  as  soon  as 

possible?  When,  approxi- 

mately, do  you  begin  doing  so? 

d.  How  is  the  stylus  held? 

e.  What  is  the  position  of  the  wrist  ? 

Is  the  child  tense? 

f.  In  slate  writing  do  the  children 

write  on  one  side  of  the  cell  and 
then  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
or  is  it  a  random  affair? 

g.  Do  you  teach  beginners  the  num- 

bers of  the  dots? 
1.    If  so,  do  you  find  this  help- 
ful or  confusing  ? 
h.    Did  you  ever  try  the  braillewriter 
with  beginners?    What  success 
did  you  have?    Please  give  in- 


structions  you    used   with   the 
braille  writer  (reverse  side). 

5.  What  types  of  errors  do  beginners 
make? 

a.  Do  you  find  transposition  of  dots 

frequent    (as   in  d,  f,   h,  j,  i, 
e,  w,  r)  ? 

b.  Does  spacing  between  words  give 

much  trouble? 

c.  Do  you  find  unevenness  of  touch 

with  beginners  on  the  braille- 
writer ? 

6.  Do  the  children  proofread  their  papers 
after  they  finish  a  page,  or  after  each 
line? 

7.  When  do  you  teach  punctuation  signs? 

a.  Is  this  done  incidentally,  or  do 
you  have  specific  drill  periods 
for  this? 

8.  What  per  cent  of  your  beginners  have 
more  than  20/200  vision? 

9.  How  fatiguing  is  braille  writing  for 
young  children? 

a.  After  what  length  of  time  do  you 

find  the  children  making  more 
mistakes,  or  slowing  up  in  rate  ? 

b.  How  do  you  cope  with  the  prob- 

lems of  fatigue  in  writing? 

10.  What  type  of  slate  do  you  find  most 
practical  for  beginners? 

11.  Please  attach  a  sample  of  the  braille  pa- 
per you  use  for  beginners. 

a.    Do  you  find  it  entirely  satisfac- 
tory? 
Answers  sent  to  the  Department  of  Spe- 
cial   Studies,    Perkins    Institution    for    the 
Blind,    Watertown,    Mass.,   by   June    15th, 
will  be  included  in  the  report. 

Frieda  A.  Kiefer, 

Supervisor. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  TEACHING  HOW  TO  STUDY  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS   FOR   THE   BLIND 

By  Herman  A.  Blair 


Not  only  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  but 
also  in  every  other  school,  public  or  private, 
teaching  how  to  study  should  constitute  an 
important  feature  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. In  business,  efficiency  is  recognized 
as  being  of  the  greatest  importance,  since 
upon  it  depends  success.  The  concern  which 
can  obtain  maximum  results  at  minimum 
expense  is  the  one  that  succeeds  in  acquir- 
ing the  wealth  which  it  is  seeking.  Educa- 
tion is  also  a  business,  and  a  most  important 
one;  it  is  the  business  of  giving  young  peo- 
ple a  useful  fund  of  knowledge,  and  of 
helping  them  to  develop  into  alert,  useful 
men  and  women.  Therefore  it,  too,  depends 
for  its  success  upon  efficiency.  Not  enough, 
however,  has  been  done  in  a  direct  way  to 
make  the  pupils  more  efficient.  This  is  a 
big  mistake,  for  success  in  the  business  of 
education  depends  as  much  upon  the  effici- 
ency of  the  pupil  as  on  that  of  the  teacher. 
Therefore  why  not  strike  at  the  problem 
directly  by  adding  to  good  teaching  a  course 
in  correct  thinking  and  studying? 

So  complex  is  the  mind  that  even  life- 
long students  of  psychology  cannot  gain  a 
complete  understanding  of  it.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  young  people  of  school  age  are 
expected  to  know  without  being  taught  how 
to  use  their  minds  to  the  best  advantage. 
To  me  this  is  one  of  the  glaring  incon- 
sistencies of  our  educational  system.  That 
the  majority  of  school  pupils  do  not  know 
how  to  study  is  beyond  question.  Class 
work  shows  not  only  a  large  percentage  of 
poor  or  indifferent  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  but  also  as  large  a  percentage 
of  loose  thinking.  Observation  of  study 
periods  will  reveal  the  fact  that  many  really 
waste  time  instead  of  studying.  Either  they 
read  their  lesson  with  part  of  their  atten- 
tion upon  what  is  going  on  in  the  room, 


or  they  sit  with  book  or  stylus  in  hand  wor- 
rying and  fretting  over  their  problems  in- 
stead of  really  working  hard  to  solve  them. 
They  apparently  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
although  the  Lord  is  willing  to  help  us,  He 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  it  all  while  we 
sit  idly  by.  Such  pupils  should  not  only 
be  taught  how  to  study,  but  should  have 
forcibly  impressed  upon  their  minds  the 
fact  that  correct  studying,  even  though  it 
does  involve  a  certain  amount  of  hard  work, 
is  in  the  long  run  both  a  time  saver  and  a 
remover  of  needless  anxiety.  Besides,  it 
enables  one  to  obtain  accurate,  coordinated 
instead  of  inaccurate,  fragmentary  knowl- 
edge. 

The  only  important  difference  between 
the  normal  blind  person  and  the  normal 
sighted  person  is  that  the  one  sees  and  the 
other  does  not.  Blindness  in  itself  does  not 
make  one  either  mentally  superior  or  men- 
tally inferior,  for  it  is  merely  a  physical 
condition.  However,  if  it  is  important  that 
seeing  children  should  be  taught  how  to 
study,  it  is  doubly  so  for  blind  children 
since  they,  because  of  their  handicap,  have 
more  and  harder  work  to  do.  The  fact 
that  they  are  as  a  rule  quite  far  behind  their 
sighted  brothers  and  sisters  in  school  work 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  following 
causes :  that  fingers  are  of  necessity  slower 
than  eyes;  that  blind  children,  especially 
those  blind  from  birth,  must  learn  in  the 
classroom  much  that  sighted  children  ac- 
quire indirectly  and  without  effort;  that 
many,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  or  do  not 
begin  school  as  early  in  life  as  they  should. 
To  compensate  for  these  retarding  influ- 
ences, the  blind  must  be  especially  efficient. 
In  this  respect  we  can  help  them  much  by 
teaching  them  how  to  use  their  minds  to  the 
best  advantage.     The  training  in  efficiency, 
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accuracy,  and  good  habits  generally,  which 
such  teaching  if  properly  conducted  will 
give,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  since  the  blind 
must  throughout  their  lives  be  more  efficient 
than  the  seeing  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
opportunities  and  results.  Besides,  the  mind 
is  a  blind  person's  best  friend,  for  with  it 
alone  can  he  compete  with  the  seeing  on  an 
equal  basis.  Hence  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  train  it  in  efficiency  as  early  in  life 
as  possible. 

With  this  in  view,  we  note  with  encour- 
agement that  our  schools  for  the  blind  are 
especially  favorable  places  for  teaching  how 
to  think  and  to  study  correctly.  This  is 
largely  because  they  have  small  classes, 
which  afford  good  opportunities  for  individ- 
ual attention ;  and  because  practically  all  the 
pupils  live  at  the  schools  throughout  the 
school  year.  Their  studying  can,  therefore, 
be  quite  easily  supervised  since  much  of  it 
must  of  necessity  be  done  during  prescribed 
study  periods.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
no  well-intentioned  parents  present  to  spoil 
their  child,  or  to  "learn  him  his  lesson." 

Pointing  out  needs  and  deficiencies  in  any 
system  is  a  much  simpler  matter  than  de- 
vising solutions  for  them.  In  the  matter 
under  discussion,  however,  I  believe  that  a 
practical  solution  can  be  found  with  little 
difficulty.  I  shall  suggest  three  possibilities, 
and  shall  discuss  briefly  the  points  for  and 
against  each. 

A  short  course  in  correct  thinking  and 
studying  might  be  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent, the  principal,  or  some  other  com- 
petent person,  to  separate  groups  of  pupils 
at  the  opening  of  each  school  year.  Ar- 
ranging the  pupils  according  to  grades 
would  enable  the  one  conducting  the  course 
to  adapt  his  subject  matter  to  the  special 
needs  of  each  group.  The  course  given  to 
the  first  group  would  naturally  be  very  ele- 
mentary ;  the  one  given  to  the  second  group 
would  consist  of  a  short  review  of  the  ele- 
mentary course  plus  some  additional  mate- 
rial; while  the  one  given  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced group   would,   with  its  preliminary 


review  of  the  other  courses,  cover  the  sub- 
ject as  completely  as  seemed  advisable. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  progressive 
course  of  this  sort  would  be  productive  of 
good  results.  The  more  studious  pupils 
would  derive  much  benefit  from  it,  while 
even  the  dullest  would  profit  by  it.  At  least, 
all  of  them  would  be  constantly  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
correct  thinking  and  studying.  The  chief 
objections  to  this  method  are  that  it  re- 
quires extra  periods,  and  that  it  cannot  con- 
veniently be  made  continuous  throughout 
the  school  year,  an  arrangement  which  is 
quite  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  pupils 
from  forgetting  what  they  have  learned, 
and  from  going  back  to  their  former  inef- 
ficient habits. 

As  a  second  possibility  each  instructor 
might  teach  how  to  think  and  to  study  in 
connection  with  his  class  work.  Although 
there  are  objections  to  this  plan,  there  are 
also  many  points  in  its  favor,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: it  may  be  made  continuous  through- 
out the  school  course;  it  may  be  empha- 
sized as  much  as  seems  advisable;  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  solution  of  actual  class 
problems,  an  asset  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  demonstrating  its  value  to  the 
pupils;  it  affords  especially  good  opportu- 
nities for  individual  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  teacher  is  not 
competent  to  conduct  such  a  course.  It 
is  deplorable  yet  nevertheless  true  that  there 
are  many  people  teaching  who  are  not  teach- 
ers in  spite  of  their  training  and  their  de- 
grees. Those,  for  instance,  who  teach  words 
instead  of  ideas,  or  who  tell  their  pupils  that 
a  thing  is  so  because  the  book  says  it  is  so, 
are,  although  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
forcing  upon  the  children  the  worst  possible 
methods  of  thinking  and  studying.  When 
pupils  ask  intelligent  questions,  they  do  so 
as  a  result  of  interest  and  thought.  There- 
fore, they  are  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
answer  or  explanation  that  the  teacher  can 
give,  for  thinking  should  be  given  every  en- 
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couragement.  Another  surprising  thing  is 
that  some  supposedly  good  teachers  allow 
pupils  to  study  together  consistently,  with- 
out insisting  upon  orderly  study  periods. 
To  my  mind,  lack  of  order  renders  study 
periods  practically  useless,  while  studying 
together  generally,  if  not  always,  results 
in  no  work  at  all,  or  in  one  pupil  doing  all 
the  work,  merely  being  used  as  a  crutch  by 
the  others.  These  teachers  are  abusing  their 
position,  for  they  are  developing  "learners," 
of  whom  there  are  already  too  many,  in- 
stead of  "lifters." 

Thirdly,  a  short  course,  as  described  in 
my  first  suggestion,  might  be  given  by  an 
appointed  person,  and  emphasized  through- 
out the  year  by  each  teacher  in  connection 
with  his  class  work.  The  person  conduct- 
ing the  course  would  do  well  to  meet  with 
the  teachers  of  his  school  and  discuss  his 
subject  matter  since  he  would  need  their  co- 
operation. Such  a  step  on  his  part  would 
be  both  diplomatic  and  practical,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  promote  good  feeling  plus  an 
understanding  of  what  is  wanted.  This 
combination  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  by  far 
the  most  practical;  for  it  contains  all  the 
good  points  of  the  other  two,  while  it  elim- 
inates most  of  the  objections  to  them.  There- 
fore, if  well  conducted,  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  successful. 

Teaching  how  to  study  will,  of  course, 
require  extra  time  as  well  as  extra  energy, 
and,  in  many  instances,  will  doubtless  inter- 
fere somewhat  with  the  old  established  order 
of  things.  If,  however,  it  will  be  instru- 
mental in  developing  accurate,  efficient, 
thinking  men  and  women,  it  is  worthwhile 
at  any  cost,  and  should  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  its  value. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
am  having  the  opportunity  of  trying  my 
combination  plan  here  at  Louisiana  this 
year.  In  spite  of  my  enthusiasm  for  teach- 
ing how  to  study,  I  am  not  expecting  too 
much  from  the  course  the  first  year,  for  it 
is  an  educational  process  involving  applica- 
tion as   well  as  information,   and  as   such 


must  of  necessity  work  slowly.  I  am,  how- 
ever, expecting  sufficient  results  from  it  to 
convince  us  that  it  should  remain  as  a  reg- 
ular part  of  our  educational  program. 


The  senior  class  at  Overbrook  is  putting 
the  "Reader's  Digest"  to  practical  use. 
Each  member  of  the  class  is  assigned  an 
article,  to  be  carefully  read  and  reported 
on  in  the  recitation  period.  No  time  limit 
is  set  for  the  speakers,  since  the  articles 
themselves  vary  in  length,  but  each  report 
usually  takes  between  five  and  ten  minutes. 
The  pupils  are  marked  on  the  content  of  the 
speech,  on  posture,  diction  and  delivery.  So 
far  this  work  has  proved  successful.  The 
girls  and  boys  seem  greatly  interested  and 
have  given  informing  talks. 
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Dr.  Frieda  A.  Kiefer,  Supervisor  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies,  conducted 
at  Perkins  by  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Foundation,  and  the  author  of  Some  Prob- 
lems Involved  in  Teaching  Braille  Writing 
to  Beginners,  sent  out  her  questionnaire 
only  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the 
last  school  year.  In  spite  of  the  late  date, 
however,  she  had  an  excellent  response  from 
teachers  and  superintendents.  She  is  now 
sending  out  a  questionnaire  on  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  in  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind.  If  there  is  correspondingly  good 
cooperation  on  this  questionnaire,  Dr.  Kiefer 
should  have  some  valuable  data  for  publi- 
cation in  a  later  issue  of  the  Forum. 


Mr.  Herman  A.  Blair,  who  has  contrib- 
uted The  Need  for  Teaching  How  to  Study 
in  Our  Schools  for  the  Blind,  is  principal 
of  the  Literary  Department  in  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind.  We  shall  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  about  his  course  on  how  to 
study  after  it  has  been  functioning  for  a 
year  or  more. 
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The  use  of  projects  relating  to  special 
holidays,  such  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas, seems  to  bring  an  especially  enthusias- 
tic response  from  blind  children,  and  can 
therefore  be  made  to  serve  as  a  means  for 
the  incidental  acquisition  of  much  valuable 
information  on  their  part.  Christmas  is  a 
particularly  appropriate  time  at  which  to 
introduce  the  blind  kindergartners  to  the 
fascination  of  nature  study.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  our  northern  schools,  where 
Christmas  trees  and  evergreen  wreaths  so 
fill  the  rooms  with  the  exhilarating,  pungent 
odor  of  hemlock,  pine,  and  spruce  that  few 
children  can  refrain  from  wanting  to  know 
what  it  is  that  gives  off  such  a  delightful 
fragrance.  The  holly  with  its  startling 
means  of  self -protection  and  its  smooth 
glossy  coat  deeply  impresses  the  minds  of 
children  who  do  not  see.  The  connection 
between  the  decorations  in  the  rooms  and 
the  growing  evergreens,  bayberries,  and 
poinsettias  can  be  made  immediately  and  at 
a  time  when  the  child  is  in  an  actively  re- 
ceptive mood. 


Although  we  agree  with  most  of  Mr. 
Blair's  article,  we  feel  moved  to  comment 
upon  one  or  two  points.  In  one  place  he 
has  enumerated  some  important  reasons  why 
so  many  children  are  retarded  in  their  prog- 
ress through  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind.  In  addition  to  the  causes  which  he 
gives,  would  not  most  teachers  and  super- 
intendents add  the  truly  fundamental  one 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "mental  inertia," 


or  more  popularly,  "lack  of  push"?  Al- 
though there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
so  many  blind  children  suffer  from  this 
sluggishness,  outstanding  among  them  are 
genuine  physical  debility  and  acquired  men- 
tal laziness,  the  latter  the  result  of  having 
their  activity  unwisely  curtailed  by  parents 
and  friends.  In  any  school  worthy  of  the 
name  whatever  is  possible  is  done  to  help 
the  child  who  is  really  lacking  in  physical 
energy.  It  is  the  child  who  has  acquired 
habits  of  mental  laziness  who  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  teacher.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  instances  where  the  superior  child 
is  not  aroused  by  competition  with  his  equals. 
The  other  point  upon  which  we  want  to 
comment  is  the  author's  reference  to  the 
dangers  of  group  study.  Unsupervised,  un- 
regulated group  study  certainly  is  danger- 
ous, but  a  well-supervised  group  affords  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  train  the  child  in  co- 
operation by  contributing  what  he  can  to  the 
good  of  his  fellows.  However,  each  group 
must  have  a  leader,  and  each  child  must  have 
his  turn  at  leading.  Above  all,  the  teacher 
must  learn  the  art  of  guiding  her  pupils 
while  letting  them  do  their  own  work. 


HERE  and  THERE 


The  Harmon  Foundation  Awards  for 
Improvement  of  Children  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind  have  been  closed,  and  the  material 
sent  in  is  being  reviewed  by  the  judges. 


How  to  Use  Your  Mind,  by  Harry  Kit- 
son,  has  recently  been  put  into  braille  (pub- 
lished by  the  American  Printing  House,  2 
volumes,  255  pages,  price  $7.65).  The  ink- 
print  edition  is  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia,  and  costs  about  one  dollar. 
Although  this  book  appeared  in  1921,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  best  books  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  high  school  courses  on  how  to 
study.  In  fact,  many  a  teacher  will  find  her 
own  study  habits  improved  by  giving  careful 
attention  to  the  suggestions  in  this  book. 
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BRAILLE  SHORTHAND 

By  I.  S.  Wampler 


Braille  Shorthand  is  what  its  name  would 
imply,  namely,  a  shorthand  system  in  which 
braille  signs  stand  for  short  cuts  and  con- 
tractions. These  signs  represent  groups  of 
letters,  or  words  and  phrases.  Phonetic 
writing  is  also  followed.  For  instance,  the 
word  pneumatic  is  represented  by  the  letters 
numtk.  The  dots  three,  four,  and  six 
of  the  braille  scheme,  coming  initially  stand 
for  des  and  dis,  and  as  medial  and  final 
signs  they  stand  for  dn,  tn,  den,  and  ten. 

In  other  signs  we  have  a  small  d  standing 
for  distinguished,  during,  and  surely,  and 
a  capital  d  for  do,  day,  different,  and  due. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  saving  is  in  the 
signs  which  stand  for  whole  phrases.  For 
instance,  aa  mean  as  soon  as  possible, 
aaa,  as  early  as  possible,  and  aaaa,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  custom- 
ary salutations  Dear  Sir  and  Dear  Madam 
are  represented  by  ds  and  dm. 

In  other  words,  what  is  known  as  the 
braille  shorthand  is  a  system  of  signs  and 
contractions  that  enables  one  to  take  down 
rapidly  in  braille  what  may  be  heard.  One 
familiar  with  the  system  may  use  the  pocket 
or  braille  slate  and  a  stiletto,  or  the  system 
may  be  applied  in  using  the  braillewriter. 

But  the  greatest  result  is  obtained  through 
the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  braille 
shorthand  machine.  The  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  has  been  using  a  Stainsby- 
Wayne  Braille  Shorthand  Writer,  purchased 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England.  This  is  made  something 
on  the  order  of  the  old  stenotype  machine. 
It  has  seven  keys,  including  the  spacer. 
There  is  a  spool  or  roll  of  ribbon  paper 
which  unfolds  readily  as  needed  and  permits 
continuous  and  consecutive  dictation.  The 
paper  ribbon  is  rolled  back  on  the  spool  and 
transferred  to  the  typewriter  table,  which 
must  provide  a  holder,  before  transcribing 
is  begun.     The  ribbon  paper  unrolls  and 


passes  through  a  little,  simple,  grooved  de- 
vice, attached  to  the  top  of  the  table,  con- 
venient to  the  typewriter,  which  enables  the 
typist  to  pass  her  fingers  over  the  braille 
characters  as  she  proceeds. 

The  shorthamd  system  itself  is  furnished 
in  braille  and  in  ink-print,  together  with  an 
exercise  book  in  braille,  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  London,  England,  and 
it  takes  no  little  time  to  become  familiar 
with  it,  and  to  attain  speed  in  taking  dicta- 
tion and  in  transcribing. 

Not  every  one  who  would  like  to  learn  the 
system  is  able  to  go  through  with  it,  and 
I  would  recommend  it  to  no  one  who  is  not 
a  good  speller,  a  good  composer,  and  thor- 
oughly accurate,  as  well  as  speedy  with  the 
typewriter,  unless  it  is  merely  to  be  learned 
for  short  cuts  with  the  stiletto  and  braille 
slate.  Several  who  have  taken  the  theory  of 
the  course  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  have  entered  college  since,  and  have 
made  use  of  their  knowledge  of  braille 
shorthand  in  taking  down  lectures  with  the 
pocket  slate. 

Having  offered  braille  shorthand  in  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  past 
five  years  and  having  studied  its  possibili- 
ties, let  me  say  again  that  the  system  does 
not  offer  an  opportunity  to  everyone  who 
might  desire  to  learn  it.  But  I  certainly  re- 
gard it  as  an  additional  opening  for  the 
blind,  who,  as  all  know,  are  limited  in  the 
choice  of  occupations.  And  for  those  who 
are  prepared  for  it  and  adapted  to  the  work, 
braille  shorthand  holds  out  a  new  and  en- 
couraging chance.  In  connection  with  typ- 
ing and  dictaphone  operating  it  equips  the 
totally  blind  to*  compete  with  the  seeing  in 
practically  every  way  except  in  filing. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  secured  a  position  in 
Nashville  in  June,  1926.  She  started  on  a 
small  salary,  but  has  become  so  useful  and 
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satisfactory  that  periodic  increases  in  salary 
have  brought  her  on  a  par  with  the  seeing 
stenographer;  and  I  know  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  her  work  in  her  office  and 
from  what  has  been  told  me  by  her  em- 
ployers that  her  work  is  remarkably  satis- 
factory. This  young  lady,  Miss  Bertha 
Dixon  by  name,  is  holding  a  position  with 
the  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  I 
would  refer  any  who  desire  information  to 
write  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Craig,  Jr.,  of  this  Com- 
pany, who  would  be  delighted  to  answer 
any  questions  relative  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  braille  shorthand  operator. 

Another  graduate  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  finished  her  course  in 
braille  shorthand  some  months  ago,  secured 
a  position  with  the  Life  and  Casualty  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
immediately  won  the  praise  and  applause  of 
her  employers,  who  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  her  success.  I  would  refer  any 
inquirers  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Elrod,  of  the  Life 
and  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  as  to 
what  Miss  Hattie  Swicegood,  a  blind  short- 
hand operator,  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 

And  I  must  add  further  that  the  result- 
ing social  contacts  are  most  desirable.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  no  more  popular  em- 
ployees in  the  organizations  mentioned 
above,  here  in  Nashville,  than  are  the  two 
girls  who  are  braille  shorthand  operators, 
and  I  have  never  seen  greater  joy  or  more 
added  satisfaction  come  into  the  lives  of  any 
persons  than  have  been  experienced  by  Miss 
Dixon  and  Miss  Swicegood  as  a  result  of 
their  chance  of  filling  a  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic world  and  becoming  quite  self-sup- 
porting. 

I  call  attention  also  to  Miss  Annie  Den- 
man,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  who  is  hold- 
ing a  position  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  that 
city,  and  who,  as  I  understand  it,  is  giving 
splendid  satisfaction. 

We  have  had  letters  from  other  blind 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  country  rela- 
tive to  braille  shorthand,  but  I  have  no  facts 


as  to  what  they  have  done  with  the  system. 

At  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  we 
are  training  several  other  pupils  in  the  sys- 
tem, one  of  whom  has  been  promised  a  posi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  school  session  or  as 
soon  as  she  has  become  efficient  enough  to 
satisfy  the  school  that  she  is  ready  for  a 
position. 

Now  let  me  give  the  final  warning:  Not 
every  one  should  rush  into  braille  shorthand. 
It  takes  a  long  time  and  hard  work  to  get 
it  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  used.  Only 
those  of  more  than  average  ability  should 
undertake  it,  and  these  should  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  Of  course,  some  friend  or 
friends  interested  in  them  must  aid  in  secur- 
ing a  position  for  them. 

I  might  add  that  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  put  out  a  braille  shorthand  machine 
somewhat  smaller  than,  but  similar  to,  the 
English  machine.  We  have  recently  re- 
ceived one  of  these  machines,  but  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  as  yet  to  ascertain  its 
merits  in  comparison  wi/th  the  Stainsby- 
Wayne  machine. 

Note:  We  have  given  the  names  and  the 
employers  of  those  using  successfully  the 
braille  shorthand  machine  here  in  Nashville, 
in  order  that  any  who  may  be  interested  might 
get  first-hand  information. 


The  editor  will  appreciate  it  if  each  super- 
intendent makes  a  point  of  seeing  that  his 
teachers  are  kept  reminded  of  the  existence 
of  the  Teachers  Forum.  Teachers  will  be 
given  complimentary  subscriptions  if  they 
will  send  their  names  and  mailing  addresses 
to  the  Forum,  until  such  time  as  a  subscrip- 
tion price  policy  has  been  adopted.  This  ap- 
plies both  to  the  ink-print  and  braille  edi- 
tions. 


Teachers  in  primary  grades  will  find  the 
Learn  to  Study  Readers  Book  I  a  valuable 
aid  in  vocabulary  training.  This  book  re- 
quires the  children  to  prove  their  under- 
standing of  what  they  read  by  actually  doing 
something.  (Ginn  and  Company.  Br.  ed. 
A.  P.  H.) 
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MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg 


The  present  subject,  treated  in  two  parts, 
might  well  be  preceded  by  a  third,  in  which 
the  value  of  music  to  the  blind  would  be 
depicted.  But  we  shall  assume  that  this  is 
unnecessary,  and  that  you  are  an  enthusiast 
for  the  El  Dorado  of  Blindness,  which  is 
Music. 

The  second  part  of  this  article  (to  appear 
in  the  next  issue),  will  describe  the  experi- 
ment being  made  in  musical  instruction  at 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  It  is,  at 
least  in  theory,  part  and  parcel  of  a  better, 
larger  program.  In  order,  therefore,  to  un- 
derstand what  it  is  all  about,  let  us  first  con- 
sider a  few  of  the  salient  principles  involved 
in  such  a  program. 

Part  I. — Analysis  of  Musical  Training 

First  let  us  think  of  the  bi-partition  of  the 
music  department — of  its  two  arms,  so  to 
speak — of  its  two  distinct  obligations  or 
functions. 

Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  dual  phases  if 
we  consider  what  is  the  outstanding  differ- 
ence between  the  curriculum  of  a  standard 
public  school  and  that  of  an  average  school 
for  the  blind  as  regards  musical  training. 
In  the  public  school,  instruction  in  music 
proceeds  class  by  class  through  the  eight 
grammar  grades  as  thoroughly,  as  progres- 
sively, and  as  pedagogically  as  does  instruc- 
tion in  any  other  regular  subject.  It  is 
given  equitably  to  all  students.  In  many 
instances  it  is  continued  through  higher 
grades  with  remarkable  achievements  in 
choral  or  orchestral  undertakings.  As  a 
rule  there  is  very  little  individual  instruc- 
tion. In  the  average  school  for  the  blind 
there  is  a  notable  dearth  of  systematic  class 
training  in  music  and  a  great  excess  of  pri- 
vate instruction.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the 
public  schools  emphasize  class  instruction 
and  schools  for  the  blind  emphasize  indi- 
vidual instruction.  Is  this  distinction  neces- 
sary and  desirable?     In  general  it  is  cer- 


tainly not.    What,  then,  are  the  reasons  for 
it,  and  what  are  the  consequences? 

Three  reasons  may  be  cited:  (1)  the 
uniqueness  of  the  braille  code  and  its  seem- 
ing inadaptability  to  the  public  school 
method;  (2)  the  indifference  or  inertia  of 
some  of  our  teachers  and  their  inclination 
to  consider  themselves  and  their  pupils  iso- 
lated from  extramural  progress  ;  and  (3)  the 
constant  infiltration  of  newly  blinded  and  in- 
adequately trained  students.  As  to  the  first 
reason,  the  uniqueness  and  inadaptability  of 
the  braille  code  (for  example,  to  sight-sing- 
ing), the  second  part  of  this  article  will  de- 
scribe the  attempt  that  is  being  made  to 
solve  these  technical  problems  and  will  show 
that  class  instruction  of  the  blind  in  music 
need  no  longer  be  abnormal  and  incorrect  in 
principle.  It  will  be  indicated  how  and  why 
braille  sight-seeing  should  be  developed 
from  the  first  year  onward,  and  how,  on 
some  bright  future  day,  it  will  be  possible 
in  advanced  ensemble  by  the  trained  blind, 
for  a  part-song  to  be  read  and  sung,  words 
and  notes  together  at  "first  sight,"  as  by  the 
seeing. 

No  apology  need  be  offered  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  every  school  for  the  blind 
there  should  be  systematic  class  instruction 
of  all  students  in  music.  The  utmost  of 
musical  mind,  music  appreciation,  musical 
ear  and  musical  voice  should  be  cultivated 
in  every  pupil,  so  that  on  such  a  background 
of  fundamentals  in  theory,  special  talents 
may  be  discovered  and  so  that  the  student 
may  make  rapid  strides  when  individual  les- 
sons are  assigned  to  him. 

One  of  the  striking  faults  of  the  prevail- 
ing method  is  that  pupils  are  put  to  the  key- 
board too  early,  or  are  not  amply  trained  in 
fundamentals  of  theory,  appreciation,  sight- 
singing,  tonality,  etc.,  before  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  deadening  effect  of  the  key- 
board.   Two  years  of  class  training  and  use 
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of  the  voice  should  precede  assignment  of 
the  child  to  individual  lessons.  It  is  highly 
costly,  impractical  and  almost  impossible  for 
the  private  teacher  properly  to  cultivate  the 
child  in  the  fundamentals  named  above  after 
the  mechanical  and  technical  struggles  have 
begun  at  the  instrument.  This  is  not  a  new 
theory,  but  it  warrants  special  emphasis 
among  us.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  me- 
chanical servitude  tends  to  deaden  the  musi- 
cal instincts  of  the  pupil,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  most  cases  the  drudgery  of 
memorizing  from  the  braille  page  tends  to 
destroy  his  sense  of  fluent  reading. 

But  the  discussion  of  class  work  in  music 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  con- 
sider the  prevailing  use  of  choral  classes. 
Observe  that  it  is  termed  "use"  and  not 
"training."  Some  of  our  schools  have  30  per 
cent  of  all  students  in  the  chorus,  while 
some  have  60  or  70  per  cent  enrolled.  Ob- 
viously the  purpose  is  in  the  main  sheer  pag- 
eantry and  display.  No  doubt,  a  wholesome 
use  of  large  ensembles,  whether  vocal  or 
orchestral,  even  if  made  for  display,  can 
have  marked  advantages  for  all  concerned, 
and  beyond  doubt  there  is  unsurpassed  mu- 
sical culture  in  ensemble  work.  Yet  no  par- 
don can  be  found  for  undertaking  any  train- 
ing of  pupils  which  does  not  have  for  its 
primary  motive  the  culture  of  the  individual 
in  a  direct,  normal,  musical  way.  Not  a 
word  or  a  note  should  be  learned  by  rote 
above  the  first  year.  It  should  be  added  that 
no  pupil  should  be  given  an  advanced  choral 
or  orchestral  assignment  unless  he  is  able 
to  read  and  intone  correctly  and  fluently. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  calamities  which 
befall  our  beloved  and  abused  pupil  and 
which  have  been  so  darkly  depicted  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  are  due  in  part  to  the 
way  in  which  music  is  presented  to  him  in 
the  very  first  years  of  his  school  life.  So 
we  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  discus- 
sion— that  dealing  with  the  primary  period. 
In  the  next  issue  it  will  be  shown  how  the 
most  valuable  years  of  the  pupil's  training 
may  be  changed  from  a  musical  desert  into 
a  musical  garden. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Speech   Pathology,  and  Methods  in 

Speech  Correction,  300  pp $3.50 

By   Sara   M.   Stinchfield,  Ph.D.   Associate 
Professor    of    Psychology    and    Speech, 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 
The     Expression     Company,     Publishers, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Psychology  of  Speech,  360  pp....     $3.75 
By  Sara  M.  Stinchfield,  Ph.D. 
The     Expression     Company,     Publishers, 
Boston,  Mass. 

At  the  1926  Convention  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  Nashville,  considerable  interest 
was  shown  in  a  report  given  by  Dr.  Sara 
M.  Stinchfield  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 
on  speech  defects  among  children.  Miss 
Stinchfield  had  been  making  a  speech  sur- 
vey of  all  the  children  in  Perkins  Institution 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind.  The  results  seemed 
to  indicate  that  a  tangible,  remedial  diffi- 
culty which  might  often  serve  as  a  serious 
social  or  economic  handicap  was  common 
among  the  young  blind.  Since  many  speech 
defects  may  be  removed  by  special  training, 
Mr.  Allen  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  in- 
clusion of  specially  trained  teachers  of 
speech  on  the  staff  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
Perkins  Institution  had  for  some  years 
employed  two  teachers  of  expression,  and 
three  years  ago  Mr.  Allen  added  to  the  staff 
Miss  Sina  V.  Fladeland,  a  teacher  trained  in 
speech  correction,  who  works  under  Miss 
Stinchfield's  supervision. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem will  be  pleased  to  know  that  two  years 
ago  Miss  Fladeland  and  Miss  Stinchfield 
worked  out  a  series  of  graded  speech  exer- 
cises in  braille  for  use  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind.  Miss  Stinchfield  has  now  pub- 
lished two  books,  which  give  additional  ma- 
terial in  graded  form.  Her  books  include  a 
short  report  on  the  work  at  Perkins  and  at 
Overbrook,  based  on  the  speech  surveys 
made  there. 

Speech  Pathology,  and  Methods  in  Speech 
Correction  shows  the  relationship  of  delay 
in  the  reading  process  to  speech  develop- 
ment and  social  adjustment;  the  bearing  of 
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speech  defects  on  delinquency;  the  speech 
of  the  sub-normal  and  the  psychotic  child. 
Speech  tests  are  outlined  and  a  section  is 
devoted  to  special  methods  in  speech  train- 
ing, such  as  graded  and  miscellaneous  exer- 
cises in  speech  correction,  for  use  in  Grades 
I  to  VIII  in  the  school  system.  A  series 
for  high  school  and  college  use  is  also  given. 
The  second  book  is  entitled,  The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Speech.  It  deals  with  the  anthro- 
pological evidences  of  the  antecedents  of 
speech  in  the  higher  primates;  the  begin- 
nings of  speech  in  infancy ;  a  study  of  speech 
behavior;  normal  expression  through  such 
elements  as  pitch,  volume,  quality,  and  time, 
and  the  relation  of  speech  to  will,  reason, 
judgment,  instinct,  and  emotion.  The  in- 
fluence of  suggestion,  imitation,  social  sur- 
roundings and  early  training  are  discussed. 
The  book  is  intended  both  to  serve  as  a  text- 
book in  schools  and  colleges  and  to  give  a 
background  in  the  psychology  of  speech  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  phase  of 
human  growth  and  development. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.  D. 


THE  DICTIONARY  AS  AN  AID 
TO  SPELLING 

Although  a  dictionary  may  sometimes  be 
used  as  a  crutch  to  help  a  lazy  person  avoid 
the  effort  of.  acquiring  for  himself  a  larger 
vocabulary  or  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
spelling,  it  should,  and  usually  does,  serve  as 
a  valuable  educational  tool  for  both  children 
and  grown-ups. 

It  has  been  said  with  some  degree  of  jus- 
tice that  blind  students  do  not  have  as  ex- 
tensive speaking  and  writing  vocabularies  as 
they  superficially  seem  to  have.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  blind  pupils  are  very  poor 
spellers.  When  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes  made  his 
educational  survey  of  a  number  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  he  found  that,  although  blind 
children  are  not  so  far  below  seeing  children 
in  spelling  when  they  are  judged  by  grade 
attainment,  they  are  noticeably  below  them 
when    judged    by    age    attainment.      The 


Foundation's  survey  made  in  1926  with  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  gave  the  same 
results.  When  blind  and  seeing  were  judged 
by  grade  standards  on  the  Stanford  Dicta- 
tion Test,  the  scores  for  the  blind  were  ac- 
tually above  the  norms  for  the  seeing.  A 
study  of  their  age  achievement,  however, 
showed  that  at  least  71  per  cent  were  re- 
tarded two  years  or  more  in  spelling  achieve- 
ment. Only  14  per  cent  were  found  to  have 
scores  which  were  above  the  average  norms 
for  the  seeing.  Vocabulary  tests,  whether 
given  to  groups  of  blind  pupils  or  to  individ- 
uals, almost  invariably  show  the  norms  for 
the  blind  to  be  below  those  for  the  seeing. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  was  no  dic- 
tionary in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 
This  lack  greatly  handicapped  both  the  teach- 
ers and  the  pupils  in  their  attack  on  the 
vocabulary  and  spelling  problems.  How- 
ever, now  that  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  has  published  a  practical  and 
usable  dictionary  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
this  literary  tool  can  and  should  be  used  ex- 
tensively by  pupils  from  the  time  they  enter 
the  third  or  fourth  grade  until  they  leave 
school.  (Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language — Pocket  Edition.  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails.    Br.  ed.  4  vols,  interpointed.) 

With  any  group  of  children  the  teacher 
needs  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the  correla- 
tion existing  between  the  words  which  the 
children  use  and  the  words  of  which  they 
actually  know  the  meaning.  Since  an  insti- 
tutional child  can  manage  with  a  very  small 
vocabulary,  few  people  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  attaches  wrong  meanings  to 
words  he  uses  infrequently.  There  seems  to 
be  a  lesser  tendency  among  pupils  in  day 
school  classes  for  the  blind  to  misuse  words. 
It  may  be  that  a  larger  vocabulary  is  forced 
upon  them  as  a  result  of  their  being  thrown 
into  more  types  of  situations  than  are  most 
children  in  institutional  schools.  If  this  is 
true,  it  behooves  teachers  in  institutions  to 
make  every  effort  to  overcome  the  vocabu- 
lary drawbacks  which  are  imposed  by  a  lim- 
ited environment. 
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Instructors  of  Blind  Children 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

125    East   46th   Street 

New  York,  New  York 


It  seems  as  though  the  time  had  come  for 
an  explanation  that  the  editor  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  point  of  view  expressed 
in  signed  articles  in  the  Teachers  Forum. 
One  of  the  most  important  services  which  a 
magazine  such  as  this  can  perform  is  that 
of  affording  an  opportunity  for  expression 
of  individual  ideas  on  educational  methods. 
Only  through  such  friendly  expression  can 
a  live  interest  be  aroused  and  maintained  in 
promoting  the  educational  welfare  of  blind 
children  as  a  group.  The  editor  even  re- 
serves the  right  to  comment  upon  any  article 
which  may  appear  in  the  Forum,  although 
such  comments  will  be  rare. 


As  announced  in  the  October  issue,  the 
pamphlet  Insurance  Underwriting — A  Study 
of  the  Business  in  Its  Relation  to  Blind 
Agents  has  now  been  published  in  braille  by 
the  Universal  Braille  Press,  and  has  been 
sent  to  all  libraries  and  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  Complimentary 
ink-print  copies,  it  will  be  recalled,  were 
sent  to  school  superintendents  last  summer. 

This  survey  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  oc- 
cupational studies  on  which  the  Foundation 
is  at  work.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  school  superintendents  or  instructors  who 
have  at  heart  the  vocational  problems  of 
young  men  and  women  without  sight,  as 
well  as  to  give  blind  people  themselves  the 
information  which  will  help  them  analyze 
their  own  qualifications  for  this  work. 

As  this  intensive  study  of  an  occupation 
is  a  new  departure  among  the  Foundation's 


activities,  or  indeed  in  work  with  the  blind 
generally,  the  Research  Department  is  very 
eager  to  have  it  read  and  criticised  by  edu- 
cators of  blind  youth.  The  success  of  such 
a  vocational  program  as  is  here  contemplat- 
ed is  largely  dependent  upon  the  cooperation 
effected  between  the  schools  and  the  re- 
search workers. 


It  is  important  for  every  teacher  of  the 
blind  to  know  something  about  the  chief 
causes  of  blindness  in  childhood  and  to 
recognize  the  gross  symptoms.  The  officers 
and  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  often 
have  the  opportunity  of  reaching  large  com- 
munities through  their  pupils,  and  thus  are 
in  a  better  position  than  many  doctors  for 
spreading  information  on  the  care  of  the 
eyes.  This  is  particularly  true  in  localities 
where  many  of  the  entrants  to  the  schools 
have  lost  their  sight  from  infectious  or  con- 
tagious causes  such  as  trachoma.  Often 
parents  who  are  superstitiously  in  awe  of 
the  doctor  will  listen  gladly  to  information 
brought  home  by  their  children  and  will  act 
upon  it. 

Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  is  caused  by  gonorrheal  in- 
fection? Is  optic  atrophy  a  primary  cause 
of  blindness,  or  is  it  indicative  of  other 
causes?  What  is  meant  by  optic  atrophy? 
What  is  interstitial  keratitis?  Probably 
everyone  in  work  for  the  blind  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  informed  by  supposedly 
educated  or  cultured  friends  that  all  blind- 
ness is  caused  by  the  social  diseases.  Do 
you  have  any  facts  which  you  can  give  to 
your  misinformed  friends?  Such  a  gener- 
alization is  a  libel  on  all  blind  people,  yet  its 
utterance  is  by  no  means  rare.  Even 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  have  been 
known  to  make  such  unjust  remarks. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  has  literature  which  will  help 
every  teacher  acquire  a  satisfactory  back- 
ground of  information  on  the  medical  as- 
pects of  blindness. 
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HERE  and  THERE 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
printed  posthumously  a  twenty-eight  page 
manual  The  Sloyd  System  of  Manual  Train- 
ing by  Miss  Frances  Langworthy.  Those  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  following  Miss 
Langworthy 's  course,  either  at  Perkins  or 
at  Peabody  College,  will  know  that  she  had 
much  to  contribute,  especially  to  the  teacher 
who  is  new  in  work  for  the  blind.  The 
manual  may  be  obtained  by  sending  seventy- 
five  cents  (cost  price)  to  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  educational  ex- 
hibits which  have  been  used  with  success  at 
the  Department  of  Special  Studies,  and 
which  are  available  gratis  or  for  a  small 
sum: 

Model  Store:  Information  from 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Chapin 

Educational  Foundations 

Model-Store  Department 

23  Flatbush  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
Exhibit  on  Corn  Products: 

Mr.  L.  C.  Rieck 

Advertising  Department 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

New  York,  New  York 
Silk  Cocoons,   Specimen  Sets,  and  Litera- 
ture on  Silk : 

Corticelli  Silk  Company 

Florence,  Massachusetts 
Exhibit  on  Manufacture  of  Plate  Glass : 

Plate  Glass  Manufacturers  of  America 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Exhibit  of  Spices: 

Mr.  N.  S.  Dillingham,  Treasurer 

D.  and  L.  Slade  Company 

189-191  State  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


In  the  November  and  December  num- 
bers of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  are  to  be 
found  a  list  of  Dont's  for  the  Blind,  which 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  many 
blind  students.  These  lists  might  even  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  lessons  in  manners,  in 
writing,  or  in  English.  How  would  it  be  to 
have  a  series  of  lessons  on  Dont's,  each 
student  imagining  first  that  he  is  a  blind 
person  writing  suggestions  for  his  sighted 
friends,  then  imagining  himself  as  the  sight- 
ed person  who  is  writing  suggestions  for 
his  blind  friends.  Just  as  it  is  often  instruc- 
tive for  a  seeing  person  to  imagine  himself 
blind  in  order  that  he  may  understand  how 
seeing  people  should  treat  blind  people,  it  is 
also  important  that  a  blind  person  some- 
times try  to  imagine  what  he  would  most 
object  to  in  blind  people  if  he  saw. 


Our    Contributors 


Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler,  Superintendent  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Nashville,  has  given  courses  in  braille  short- 
hand for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test 
out  the  advisability  of  including  this  subject 
in  the  school  curriculum.  Mr.  Wampler  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  promotion 
of  the  professional  aspect  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  through  the  summer  school 
courses  which  he  has  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  head  of  the 
braille  printing  department  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  the  chief  exponent 
in  this  country  of  "Sight  Reading,"  and  is 
working  on  a  method  which  will  bring  this 
accomplishment  within  the  reach  of  the  ma- 
jority of  blind  pupils.  Although  he  is  not  a 
teacher  of  music,  Mr.  Rodenberg  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  subject.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  the  Key  to  Braille 
Music  Notation. 
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MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  L.  W.  R.ODENBERG 


Review — In  the  previous  issue  of  this 
magazine  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  most  of 
our  schools  for  the  blind  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  systematic  class  instruction  in 
music,  such  as  is  given  in  the  best  public 
schools,  and  a  great  emphasis  on  private  in- 
struction, resembling  that  given  in  conser- 
vatories;  that  fluent  "sight-reading"  and  all 
it  means  are  abnormally  retarded  and  de- 
layed by  difficulties  inherent  in  the  braille 
system;  that  the  pupil  is  assigned  too  soon 
to  the  drudgery  of  the  keyboard;  that  at 
least  two  years  of  class  training  in  funda- 
mentals should  precede  instrumental  or 
choral  work ;  that  no  music  should  be  taught 
by  rote  above  the  kindergarten,  and  that  the 
motive  for  elaborate  ensembles  should  be 
the  pupil's  individual  culture.  Promise  was 
made  that  in  the  second  part  of  this  article 
we  would  see  how  the  primary  period  in 
music  instruction,  the  most  valuable  time  in 
the  pupil's  life,  may  be  changed  from  a 
musical  desert  into  a  musical  garden. 

PART  II 
THE  PRIMARY  PERIOD 
The  primary  program  briefly  stated  would 
be  as  follows : 

1st  year:  Rote  singing. 
2nd  year :    Singing  in  braille  tonic  sol- 
fa,  and  later  in  the  year,  in  music  braille, 
using  quarters,  halves,  and  wholes. 

3rd  year:  More  sol-faing  and  more 
music  braille,  aiming  at  fluency  and  ac- 
curacy. 

4th  year:    Use  of  "sight  method"  and 
emphasis  on  music  braille;  also,  assign- 
ment of  talented  pupils  to  private  lessons. 
Of  course,  there  are   other  things,  too, 
to  be  done  in  these  years ;  but  the  braille 
features  are  so  important  that  we  shall 
stress  them  throughout  this  discussion. 
Maximum  "Brailleism" — By  this  we  mean 
making  the  most  of  braille,  even  more  than 
its   inventor   dreamed.     Observe  the   blind 


business  man  at  his  office  telephone,  "dot- 
ting" down  names  and  orders.  Observe  the 
young  lady  typing  a  lecture  she  has  taken 
down  on  her  braille  shorthand  machine.  Ob- 
serve the  blind  organist  of  Quebec  who 
reads  the  chant  melody  with  his  right  hand 
while,  with  his  left  hand  and  the  pedals, 
he  plays  the  simple  harmony  of  the  accom- 
paniment required  in  the  service.  Observe 
how  four  girls,  who  are  without  sight,  sing 
in  four-part  harmony  an  old  English  folk- 
song which  is  unfamiliar  to  them — sing  it 
at  first  sight,  words  and  notes  together,  from 
beginning  to  end  without  break  or  hesita- 
tion, even  as  do  the  seeing.  Thus,  if  we 
have  an  ever-new  vision  of  possibilities  in 
braille  efficiency,  and  if  we  realize  that  such 
discoveries  are  the  first  to  rend  "the  veil 
of  darkness,"  then  we  become  vital  in  our 
work  because  of  the  principle  of  maximum 
"brailleism." 

T ell-Tale  Styles — What  are  these?  When 
we  emboss  a  story  or  any  literary  text,  we 
follow  closely  the  ink  typography ;  but  when 
we  transcribe  music,  we  interpret  from  the 
picture  writing  of  the  staff  into  the  literal 
writing  of  braille.  Any  number  of  "messes" 
may  be  made  of  it,  unless  we  understand 
maximum  "brailleism"  A  young  lady,  who 
is  a  private  music  teacher  of  seeing  pupils, 
declared  that  since  her  teaching  pieces  are 
available  in  a  certain  legible  style  of  braille, 
she  can  follow  the  braille  copy  while  her  pu- 
pils play.  This,  she  says,  saves  her  time  and 
energy  to  the  extent  of  an  hour  a  day,  obvi- 
ating the  need  for  so  much  preparatory 
memorizing.  If  this  applied  equally  to  all 
our  blind  teachers  of  music,  say  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  then  a  mere  style  of  writing 
braille  could  lift  two  hundred  hours  of  need- 
less drudgery  daily  from  a  group  of  people 
already  sufficiently  handicapped. 

The  three  methods  for  braille  songs  are 
interesting.     They  are  highly  important  to 
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our  present  study. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  our  sub- 
ject concerns  voice  culture  only.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  in  the  primary  grades,  as  in  al- 
most all  class  work,  the  voice  is  the  appro- 
priate instrument.  And  what  a  wonderful 
instrument  the  voice  is!  We  must  turn 
"vocal"  in  our  thought  of  music.  Even 
after  one  has  become  an  instrumentalist,  he 
should  glory  in  the  use  of  his  voice,  espe- 
cially his  inner,  musical  voice ;  for,  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  able  to  use  that  inner  voice, 
so  far  has  he  ibecome  a  musician.  We,  there- 
fore, read  and  sing  many  songs  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  these  songs  must  be 
brailled  in  the  most  legible  way  possible. 

In  the  "paragraph  method"  a  section  or 
paragraph  of  words  is  written  separately, 
and  is  followed  or  preceded  by  the  cor- 
responding section  of  notes.  Sometimes,  as 
in  hymns,  all  the  words  are  written  together 
in  one  section.  The  reader  memorizes  the 
words  and  then  fits  them  to  the  notes  after 
the  fashion  of  a  puzzle.  Quite  often  this 
is  easy  enough,  but  often  it  is  very  confus- 
ing and  trying. 

A  newer  and  far  better  style  is  the  "phrase 
method."  It  resembles  the  older  method, 
but  the  sections  are  short — perhaps  two  lines 
of  poetry,  or  not  too  much  for  the  average 
memory  to  retain  fairly  well  at  the  first 
reading.  One  may  read  all  the  words 
throughout  or  all  the  notes  throughout  and, 
because  the  sections  are  short,  one  may  puz- 
zle together  the  words  and  notes  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty.  This  method  has 
been  used  in  England  for  some  fifteen  years 
and  is  also  quite  popular  in  America.  Slow 
readers,  who  are  in  the  majority,  prefer  the 
"phrase  method,"  and  we  still  use  it  in  al- 
most all  transcriptions.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
an  abnormal  form:  it  prevents  "sight-read- 
ing" and  compels  memorizing  by  the  un- 
psychological   "fragmentary"   process. 

The  third  and  newest  style  is  the  so-called 
"sight  method,"  an  odd  but  convenient  mis- 
nomer, with  which  we  have  been  experi- 
menting  at   Jacksonville.     The   words   and 


notes  are  mingled  in  the  same  line,  every 
word  or  short  word-group  being  followed 
by  its  note  or  short  note-group.  The  fingers 
of  the  reader,  passing  rapidly  along  the  line, 
may  comprehend  the  word  and  note  as  a 
unit  idea,  and  a  kind  of  "sight-singing"  is 
possible.  Obviously,  as  with  the  seeing, 
the  ease  and  fluency  of  reading  depend  on 
the  ability  and  experience  of  the  reader  and 
on  the  character  of  the  song.  The  style 
came  as  a  discovery  while  we  were  experi- 
menting in  the  writing  of  Gregorian  Chant 
in  1924.  Many  tests  followed.  Yet,  before 
it  can  be  tested  in  full  fairness,  or  before 
its  future  can  be  predicted,  we  must  have 
cultivated  many  "nimble-minded"  fingers. 

And  as  to  styles,  may  I  add  that  although 
many  varieties  are  possible,  some  of  them 
are  basic.  The  "sight  method"  is  a  basic 
style.  Like  all  basic  styles,  it  has  its  own 
proper  use  and  the  transcriber  must  select 
the  style  most  pertinent  to  the  occasion. 
Therefore,  the  styles  we  choose  become  tell- 
tales of  what  we  understand  by  maximum 
"brailleism"  and  maximum  musicianship. 

A  Freak  of  Nomenclature — This  brings 
us  again  to  the  primary  grades.  Ever  since 
the  dawn  of  music  braille,  the  beginner  was 
told  at  his  first  lesson  that  the  simplest 
braille  notes  are  eighth  notes  which,  for  the 
C  scale,  are  like  the  numerals  beginning  with 
four.  In  Italy  and  France  the  Aretinian 
syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  designate  the  fixed 
scale  of  C,  so  that  the  braille  sign  for  4  or 
the  letter  d  readily  suggests  the  first  note, 
do.  But  in  our  English  nomenclature  the 
notes  of  the  scale  have  letter  names,  C,  DJ 

B,  etc.     The  Continental  do  is  our  English 

C.  Thus  it  happens  that  our  musical  D  is 
literary  C,  our  musical  B,  literary  D,  mu- 
sical F,  literary  B,  etc.  Now,  this  confusion 
will  not  do  at  all  for  the  tiny  tots,  and  conse- 
quently they  must  not  attempt  to  read  music 
braille  as  early  as  seeing  children  begin  to 
read  starT.  But  some  of  this  delay  may  be 
obviated  if  we  avoid  beginning  with  eighth 
notes  even  though  they  are  the  simplest  in 
form.     By  adding  to  them  the  lower  points 
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of  the  cell,  we  make  quarters,  halves,  and 
wholes.  These  cannot  be  confused  so  easily 
with  letters,  and  by  beginning  with  these 
larger  values  we  follow  standard  usage  in 
music  pedagogy.  The  theory  has  been  in- 
corporated in  our  primers  of  sight-singing. 

The  Freak  of  Sharps  and  Flats — Of 
course,  the  complication  of  key-signatures 
must  not  come  near  the  little  folks  for  quite 
a  while.  They  must  be  taught  to  sing  in 
all  keys  without  knowing  anything  tech- 
nical about  them.  Herein  lies  the  glory  of 
the  voice  as  opposed  to  the  complexity  of 
the  keyboard.  We  must  keep  the  child  away 
from  the  instrument  until  he  knows  what 
music  is. 

And  how  may  a  child  read  and  sing  in  all 
keys  without  knowing  them?  As  you  well 
know,  it  is  quite  simple.  There  is  in  braille 
a  note  series,  seven  signs  in  diatonic  pro- 
gression. It  is  a  "scale  ladder"  of  letters. 
On  any  round,  we  may  hang  a  melodic  fig- 
ure, so  long  as  the  order  of  the  signs  is  well 
fixed  in  mind.  So  it  follows  that  for  a 
while  we  must  tell  the  children  upon  which 
round  of  the  ladder  do  stands.  Therefore, 
in  our  little  sight-singing  primers,  we  avoid 
not  only  eighth  notes  at  the  beginning,  but 
keys  as  well. 

A  LITERAL  IMPORTATION 

But  what  is  it  that  can  change  the  primary 
period  from  a  musical  desert  into  a  musical 
garden  in  a  school  for  the  blind?  Many 
things,  no  doubt.  One  of  them  is  a  new- 
comer, though  it  is  old  wine  in  a  new  bottle. 
You  may  see  it  in  our  second  grade.  Shall 
we  visit  the  class  this  morning? 

Last  year,  their  first  year  in  school,  these 
little  folks  met  the  braille  alphabet  and  the 
literary  primer  for  the  first  time.  This  year 
they  have  been  introduced  to  Part  One  of 
the  Braille  Primer  of  Sight-Singing.  We 
go  with  Miss  Deweese,  one  of  the  voice 
teachers,  to  the  classroom.  We  have  pre- 
pared and  brought  with  us  copies  of  a  test 
sheet.  On  the  upper  part  of  it  is  a  melody 
without  words.  The  class  is  asked  to  sing 
it,  which  they  do  quite  well  excepting  for  an 


intentional  difficulty  near  the  end.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  sheet  are  several  lines  of 
a  song  written  in  the  "sight  method,"  which 
song  and  which  method  are  unfamiliar  to  the 
class.  The  first  line  thus  written  is  ex- 
plained, and  we  practice  a  bit  reading  the 
second  and  third  lines. 

"Who  will  try  to  sing  the  last  line  without 
first  reading  it  over?"  I  ask. 

The  most  anxious  of  the  volunteers  is 
chosen — an  exceptionally  alert  little  fellow — 
and  he  proceeds  to  sing  the  line,  somewhat 
slowly,  yet  accurately. 

Is  it  not  preposterous !  Who,  in  reason, 
would  dare  to  claim  that  the  blind  may 
"sight-sing,"  or,  moreover,  that  a  blind  child 
in  the  second  grade  can  do  it  after  five  min- 
utes of  experience  with  a  strange  method  of 
writing  ? 

The  class  period  is  ended  and  we  leave  the 
room.  You  are  told  that  these  children  as 
yet  know  nothing  about  so-called  music 
braille. 

"Nothing!"  you  exclaim,  "And  yet  they 
appear  to  be  reading  somehow  and  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  and  interest." 

"They  are  reading  tonic  sot-fa — a  special 
braille  adaptation  of  it,"  I  explain. 

You  regard  me  with  pity  and  advise  me 
that  such  a  thing  is  out-of-date,  unpopular 
in  America,  and  altogether  unscientific.  So 
I  venture  an  explanation. 

In  the  Curwen  method,  the  letter  d  stands 
for  do,  r  for  re,  m  for  mi,  etc.  Reverend 
Curwen  of  England  worked  it  out  for  the 
seeing  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago, 
and  subsequently  a  large  publishing  concern 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  courses  and  ex- 
aminations came  into  existence.  In  the  Cur- 
wen notation  all  music  is  in  movable  do,  no 
stafT  or  key-signatures  are  used,  the  letter- 
notes  run  along  in  a  straight  line,  and  all 
time-values  and  rhythms  are  based  on 
"pulses"  or  beats.  For  example,  a  dash  pro- 
longs a  note  one  pulse,  thus :  d-r-  (do  two 
beats,  re  two  beats).  Choral  societies  have 
sung  the  "Messiah"  from  Curwen  books — 
for  the  method  is  so  legible.     Yet  it  was 
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never  intended  as  a  rival  of  the  staff  nota- 
tion, but  merely  as  a  means  to  cultivate  a 
better  sense  of  tonality  in  beginners.  Staff 
reading  is  duly  introduced  after  the  pupil  is 
deemed  ready  for  it,  and  the  Curwen  system 
has  the  reputation  of  making  better  staff 
readers. 

(A  highly  difficult  adaptation  of  tonic  sol- 
fa  was  made  in  England  several  years  ago. 
The  characters  used  were  neither  music 
braille  nor  literary  braille.  For  this  reason 
the  adaptation  was  somewhat  unfair  to  the 
original  Curwen  simplicity  and  somewhat 
too  complicated  for  the  earliest  primary  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  a  more  literal  adaptation 
of  the  Curwen  notation  is  presented  in  the 
American  text,  the  1925  Key  to  Braille 
Music  Notation.) 

Our  sight-singing  primers  are  full  of  this 
literal  notation :  d  for  do,  r  for  re,  etc.  There 
are  also  numerous  exercises  in  the  number 
notation:  1  2  3,  (  do  re  mi,  etc.).  As  soon 
as  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
braille  alphabet,  he  may  begin  to  "sight- 
sing"  in  a  very  primary  way.  Even  though 
a  critic  may  deem  the  Curwen  method  a  nui- 
sance in  teaching  the  seeing,  nevertheless,  its 
cardinal  merits  offer  a  solution  for  some  of 
our  worst  primary  problems  in  teaching  chil- 
dren without  sight.  For  observe,  it  is  lineal 
like  braille — not  structural,  like  staff.  It 
offers  no  conflicts  in  nomenclature,  and  em- 
ploys no  signatures  of  sharps  and  flats.  The 
child  may  safely  be  trained  in  it  long  before 
regular  music  braille  could  be  employed  so 
flexibly.  There  is,  therefore,  much  truth 
in  the  claim  that  this  method  deserves  the 
high  credit  of  being  able  to  add  two  years 
of  musical  experience  to  the  blind  pupil's 
training.  Thus  it  makes  possible  a  standard 
and  complete  curriculum  in  music;  it  strikes 
at  the  center  of  awkwardness  in  braille  music 
reading  and  substitutes  a  sense  of  fluency; 
and  it  opens  the  musical  mind  of  the  child 
in  advance  of  the  instrumental  age. 

Shunted  Attainments — We  must  note 
again  the  distinction  between  general  class 
training  and  private  instruction.    In  the  pri- 


vate studio  the  pupil  is  made  to  aim  at 
artistic  and  vocational  attainments  by  which 
the  talented  distinguish  themselves.  But  in 
the  classroom,  where  as  yet  the  special  tal- 
ents are  undistinguished,  there  are  also  at- 
tainments to  be  aimed  at.  These  attainments 
have  been  cataloged  for  public  school  use 
by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
(See  The  Teacher's  Book,  published  by 
Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge.)  It  embodies 
recommendations  of  some  of  the  finest  talent 
in  music  and  in  education.  It  outlines  the 
steps  by  which  the  developing  mind  should 
progress  into  a  well-rounded  conception  of 
music  as  a  major  school  subject.  In  schools 
for  the  blind  we  may  safely  imitate  the  spirit 
and  much  of  the  letter  of  such  a  standard 
program.  True,  we  cannot  take  over  the 
program  as  a  whole;  and  in  our  original  ad- 
justments we  must  be  most  discerning  and 
courageous.  By  the  very  nature  of  things, 
we  shall  always  tend  to  delay  (shunt  up- 
ward) the  primary  attainments  of  our  lower 
grades,  and  at  the  same  time  hasten  (shunt 
downward)  the  advanced  attainments  of 
higher  grades.  Some  of  us  have  practically 
no  aims  for  the  wee  tots  until  they  can  learn 
music  braille  and  begin  to  work  at  the  key- 
board, and  some  of  us  expect  our  higher 
grades  to  perform  like  distinguished  choral 
societies.  It  is  for  the  personal  good  of 
every  individual  pupil  of  the  school  that  we 
should  be  equitable  in  the  distribution  of 
musical  attainments.  This  implies  equity  of 
instruction. 

The  White  Blackboard  and  "Nimble- 
Minded"  Fingers — Certainly,  the  primary 
classes  must  do  other  things  in  music  than 
read  in  the  little  sight-singing  primers.  Mere 
reading  may  be  overdone.  Much  time  must 
be  given  to  appreciation  and  analysis,  and 
to  ear  and  voice  training.  However,  in  teach- 
ing blind  children  there  is  justification  for 
an  early  and  abundant  use  of  the  printed 
page.  It  is  our  blackboard.  Scale-ladders 
and  other  demonstrations,  usually  drawn  on 
the  blackboard,  must  be  brought  within  arm's 
reach  of  the  blind  child.     Therefore,  you 
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may  find  in  our  little  primers  a  number  of 
scale-ladders. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  we 
must  be  anxious  to  read  a  great  deal  of 
braille,  and  anxious  to  read  the  right  things 
and  in  the  right  way.  The  blind  are  natu- 
rally and  universally  slow  readers.  Usually, 
as  they  become  good  readers,  they  become 
good  musicians.  Thus,  if  music  means 
aught  to  the  blind  in  a  large  way,  the  mat- 
ter of  fluency  in  reading  is  quite  important. 
And  the  more  our  young  pupils  read,  that  is, 
the  more  their  ability  to  read  is  cultivated, 
the  more  likely  will  they  be  able  to  acquire 
"nimble-minded"  fingers.  This  means  that 
in  time  the  printed  page  or  volume  of  braille 
music  will  prove  to  be,  not  an  irksome  puz- 
zle of  difficulties,  but  a  thing  of  meaning  to 
be  enjoyed  and  understood.  In  turn,  this 
intelligence  will  give  our  pupils  the  courage 
and  self-assurance  to  attain  to  the  El  Dorado 
of  blindness,  which  is  music. 


THE  TAYLOR  SLATE 

By  T.  A.  Foutch 

Nicholas  Sanderson,  blind  from  infan- 
cy, was  born  in  England,  in  1682.  When 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  personal  friend,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  he  succeeded  that  gentleman  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Cambridge 
University.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works  on  mathematics  and  invented 
and  used  the  first  ciphering  slate  for  the 
blind. 

Since  Mr.  Sanderson's  day  many  kinds 
of  slates  have  been  invented,  but  the  best 
of  all  is  that  with  square  pins  and  octag- 
onal holes,  introduced  by  the  Reverend 
W.  Taylor.  This  slate  is  used  today  in 
a  few  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  is  known  as  the  "Tay- 
lor or  Octagon  Slate." 

The  pin,  or  type,  is  square.  On  one 
end  one  of  the  edges  is  raised  into  a 
prominent  ridge,  and  on  the  other  end 
there  is  a   similar  ridge   divided   in   the 


middle  by  a  deep  notch.  The  holes  in 
the  slate  are  in  the  form  of  eight-pointed 
stars.  The  pin,  or  type,  can  be  placed  in 
eight  different  positions  so  as  to  give 
different  numbers  or  signs,  with  one  end 
up,  and  on  reversing  it  so  that  the 
notched  end  is  uppermost,  eight  more 
numbers  or  signs  can  be  made.  Thus, 
with  one  piece  of  type,  we  have  ten  signs 
for  the  Arabic  numerals  and  six  for  the 
ordinary  algebraic  signs. 

It  is  essential  for  the  good  arithmetic 
slate  that  the  same  type  represent  every 
character.  Otherwise,  time  is  lost  in  se- 
lecting the  required  character  and  espe- 
cially in  distributing  the  type  at  the  end 
of  each  operation. 

In  some  of  the  English  schools  for  the 
blind  the  slate  with  pentagonal  holes  and 
pentagonal  type  is  still  used.  This,  al- 
though the  next  best  slate,  gives  no  alge- 
braic signs,  and  the  signs  are  not  as  easily 
recognized  by  the  touch. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
has  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  been 
using  the  octagonal,  or  "Taylor  Slate," 
as  it  is  often  called,  and  the  pupils  would 
feel  themselves  at  a  loss  if  they  should 
be  deprived  of  it.  They  use  this  slate  in 
their  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry 
classes,  and  they  find  it  a  great  help 
throughout  these  courses  of  study  in 
school.  We,  of  course,  do  a  great  deal 
of  mental  work  in  arithmetic,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  blind 
should  be  provided  with  a  slate  to  aid 
them  in  solving  their  problems,  just  as 
the  public  schools  are  provided  with 
blackboards  and  chalk  to  aid  them  in 
solving  their  problems. 

If  all  teachers  who  teach  mathematics 
in  schools  for  the  blind  were  to  thor- 
oughly acquaint  themselves  with  the 
"Taylor  Slate"  and  were  to  introduce  this 
slate  into  their  classes,  I  feel  sure  their 
pupils  would  make  better  progress  in  the 
subject  of  mathematics  than  they  ever 
made  before. 
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TEACHING  GEOMETRY  TO  BLIND  PUPILS 

By  M.  Genevieve  Coviele 


As  a  preface,  to  show  why  I  am  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  teaching  of  geom- 
etry to  the  blind,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  explanation.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  instructed  in  geometry  by  Dr. 
F.  D.  Boynton,  former  president  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  then  Principal  of 
the  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Ours  was  an  experimental  class 
in  which  no  geometry  text  was  used.  A 
syllabus  containing  definitions,  axioms, 
postulates,  propositions,  corollaries,  etc., 
was  placed  in  our  hands.  Thus  all  of  our 
work  was  original  and  a  unique  method 
of  recitation  procedure  was  followed.  We 
were  trained  to  stand  and,  with  eyes 
closed,  to  visualize  the  entire  proposition. 
We  explained  our  mental  figure  and  gave 
the  proof  in  full.  At  any  point,  any  other 
member  of  the  class  might  be  called  upon 
to  complete  the  proof  thus  begun.  This 
resulted  in  many  proofs  for  one  theorem, 
and  these  were  all  carefully  tabulated  in 
a  large  notebook  which  was  filled  for  ref- 
erence. The  adaptability  of  the  above 
method  to  the  teaching  of  the  blind  will 
be  readily  recognized. 

Those  of  us  who  teach  geometry  to 
the  blind  realize  that  the  greatest  handi- 
cap is  the  pupil's  lack  of  knowledge  of 
distance,  space,  magnitudes  and  shapes. 
In  many  schools,  provision  for  this  in- 
struction is  made,  beginning  with  the 
modeling  in  the  primary  grades.  Later, 
it  ceases  to  be  purely  manual  work  and 
is  correlated  with  other  subjects,  espe- 
cially with  arithmetic  where  the  pupil 
learns  to  measure  and  compute  distances. 
He  learns  of  areas  and  solids,  not  ab- 
stractly, but  with  actual  models  as  his 
guide.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  geometry 
teacher  whose  pupils  come  to  her  with 
this  background. 


In  our  geometry  work  at  the  Virginia 
School,  the  text  is  used  more  as  a  guide 
than  as  the  main  dependence.  We  utilize 
many  devices  to  make  the  presentation 
clear,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  actual 
construction  work,  and  to  develop  his 
original  ideas.  Briefly,  our  equipment  is 
this :  a  geometry  slate  covered  with 
heavy  felt,  compass  with  one  point  blunt- 
ed like  a  stylus,  ruler,  tee  square,  trian- 
gles, protractor,  and  as  many  concrete 
objects  for  illustration  as  possible.  For 
each  new  proposition,  I  prepare  before- 
hand from  heavy  music  paper,  braille- 
marked  integral  parts  of  the  figure.  The 
pupil  takes  these  in  his  hands  and  by 
making  the  given  equal  parts  coincide, 
works  out  the  solution.  In  the  more 
complicated  theorems,  we  outline"  these 
on  braille  paper,  using  the  felted  slates. 

As  each  proposition  is  solved,  the  re- 
sults are  written  in  braille  and  placed  in 
a  loose-leaf  notebook.  For  drill  work, 
we  cut  heavy  paper  into  uniform  size.  On 
one  sheet,  the  proposition  is  written  in 
braille  and  on  another  is  drawn  the  sim- 
plest raised  figure  which  can  be  used  for 
proof.  These  are  kept  separate  and  added 
to  day  by  day.  One  day,  I  will  shufHe 
the  former,  giving  each  pupil  one.  In 
turn,  each  will  stand,  state  the  proposi- 
tion, describe  his  mental  figure  and  pre- 
sent the  solution.  They  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  find  the  correct  figure  from 
the  other  group  before  giving  the  proof. 
Another  time,  I  will  distribute  the  fig- 
ures, requiring  each  pupil  to  state  the 
proposition  and  give  the  solution. 

The  progress  in  construction  problems 
is  slow  at  first  and  often  discouraging. 
But  eventually  the  pupil  will  be  success- 
ful and  will  begin  to  enjoy  the  work, 
often  aiding  by  offering  helpful  sugges- 
tions.    For  example,  in  dropping  a  per- 
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pendicular  from  a  point  to  a  line,  first 
draw  the  line  ab  using  tee  square  and 
felted  slate.  Turn  over  the  paper  and  lo- 
cate point  c  above  ab.  Turn  back  and  with 
c  as  center  describe  two  arcs  intersecting  ab 
at  d  and  e.  Turn  again  and,  with  d  and  e 
as  centers,  draw  intersecting  arcs  below  ab 
at  /.  Again  turning  the  paper,  using  the  tee 
square  and  triangle,  line  up  c  and  /  and  draw 
the  perpendicular.  This  completes  the  raised 
figure.  To  be  sure,  the  same  result  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  tee  square 
and  triangle  alone  but  why  should  our 
blind  pupils  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
learning  for  themselves  those  underlying 
principles  involved  in  the  more  intricate 
figure  ? 

Our  aims  are  many  fold.  Not  only  are 
we  evolving  and  working  out  our  own 
geometrical  facts,  but  we  are  learning  how  to 
subdue  many  of  our  favorite  "bugbears." 
We  are  learning  to  think  "on  our  feet" 
clearly  and  concisely.  We  are  doing  a 
high  type  of  coordination  of  manual  and 
mental  work.  We  are  applying  the  acid 
test  to  the  results  of  our  manual  training. 
Lastly,  in  mastering  something  extremely 
difficult,  we  are  learning  how  to  master 
ourselves. 


MAPS 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  for  in- 
formation among  teachers  of  geography  and 
history  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
for  information  with  regard  to  map  mate- 
rial. The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  assembled  all  the  information  it 
could  obtain  relating  to  maps  which  have 
been  prepared  primarily  for  use  with  pupils 
who  do  not  see.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  organizations  in  the  United  States  pub- 
lishing such  maps  are: 

The   American   Printing  House   for   the 

Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Watertown, 

Massachusetts,     (c/o    Mr.    Frank    C. 

Bryan,  Manager.) 


The  Chicago  Public  Schools,  Department 
for  the  Blind,     (c/o  Mr.  John  B.  Cur- 
tis,  Supervisor,  6827   Ridgeland  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111.) 
The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,    (c/o  Mr.  L.  W.  Rod- 
enberg. ) 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.    (c/o 
Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal.) 
The   American   Printing   House   for   the 
Blind  has  issued  a  folder  describing  wood 
dissected  relief  maps  which  they  now  have 
for   sale.     These   maps   measure  40  x  48 
inches  and   cost   from  $150.00  to  $200.00 
apiece.     They  cover  the  following  territor- 
ies:   United   States,   Europe    (new),   Asia, 
North    America,    South    America,    Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines. 
The  A.  P.  H.  also  has  for  sale  at  15c  apiece, 
cardboard  maps  of  the  individual  states  and 
of  different  sections  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  maps  of  Central  America,  South 
America,  Europe   (old),  Africa   (old)   and 
Ancient  Greece.     These  were  once  the  old 
New  York  Point  maps  and  the  plates  have 
been  used  until  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
obtain  clear  prints.    Just  before  Mr.  Bram- 
lette  died  he  was  working  on  a  new  process 
which  he  had  devised  and  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  ready  for  use  before  many  months. 
The  Howe  Memorial  Press  has  for  sale 
a  few  outline  maps  in  revised  braille  letter- 
ing.    They  also  have  some  old  American 
braille    plates    which    they    are    willing    to 
change  to  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools  prints  maps  (9^x12 
inches)  which  are  bound  in  book  form.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  described  these  maps  and  their 
use  in  the  October  1928  issue  of  the 
Teachers  Forum.  Unfortunately  these  maps 
are  not  published  for  general  distribution, 
but  are  meant  only  for  use  in  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  Per- 
sons interested  in  obtaining  specimen  copies 
of  these  should  communicate  with  the  editor 
of  the  Forum. 
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At  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Rodenberg,  the  author  of  "Music  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind,"  in  this  issue,  has  been  experi- 
menting with  new  plates  which  will  be  ready 
to  put  on  the  market  by  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  year.  The  maps  are  13x17 
inches  and  are  accompanied  by  a  key  which 
gives  details  of  population  and  area.  These 
maps  will  probably  be  bound  in  volumes — 
one  volume  for  the  United  States  and  an- 
other for  the  Americas,  etc.  Maps  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  other  sections  of  the  United  States ;  as 
well  as  maps  for  South  America,  Europe, 
Australia  and  the  Islands,  and  Africa ;  North 
America,  Central  America,  and  the  World. 
In  making  these  plates  Mr.  Rodenberg  and 
his  assistant  have  closely  followed  the  plan 
worked  out  in  his  department  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Frank  Hall. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  better  known  as 
Overbrook,  has  maps  which  they  will  sell  at 
the  rate  of  10c  apiece.  They  are  10^4x13^2 
inches  in  size  and  were  originally  lettered  in 
American  braille.  These  markings  have 
been  changed  to  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  but 
Dr.  Burritt  thinks  that  these  changes  may 
have  affected  the  durability  of  the  letters. 
The  maps  which  they  have  on  hand  are: 

The  United  States  (2  plates)  :  groups  of 
states,  single  states ;  New  England  States 
(group)  ;  Middle  Atlantic  States  (group)  ; 
Southern  States:  Eastern  section  (group); 
Southern  States:  Western  section  (group)  ; 
Central  States:  Eastern  section  (group); 
Central  States:  Western  section  (group); 
Southwestern  (group)  ;  Northwestern 
(group). 

There  are  also  maps  of  the  individual 
states. 

In  England  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  publishes  a  few  maps  of 
the  British  Isles.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  working  on  another  series  of 
maps. 

Although  there  is  a  very  limited  supply 


of  adequate  map  material  at  the  present 
moment,  the  indications  are  strong  that 
another  year  will  find  important  and 
valuable  accessions  which  will  be  prac- 
tical for  use  by  and  with  blind  students. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  careful  scientific 
study  has  been  made  of  the  type  of  map 
that  is  most  helpful  to  people  who  do  not 
see.  After  the  new  material  coming  from 
the  American  Printing  House  and  the  Il- 
linois School  has  been  given  a  trial,  it 
may  be  found  so  entirely  adequate  that 
no  such  special  study  will  be  needed. 


KEY  TO  BRAILLE  MUSIC  SIGNS 

A  concise  and  useful  help  to  students  and 
teachers  of  braille  music  has  been  devised 
by  Miss  Marion  Kappes  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  the  form  of  a  Key  to  Braille  Music  Signs, 
condensed  from  Mr.  Rodenberg's  valuable 
and  exhaustive  Key  to  Braille  Music  Nota- 
tion. She  has  confined  her  material  to  a 
seven  page,  loose-leaf  folder  containing  the 
most  widely  used  music  signs  alphabetically 
arranged. 

Miss  Kappes  began  her  work  with  the 
blind  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
from  which  she  resigned  in  1923  to  do  sim- 
ilar work  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland. 
She  has  been  noted  for  the  earnestness  of 
her  work,  her  progressive  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  her  ingenuity  in  devising  helpful 
aids  for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Her  Key 
to  Braille  Music  Signs  began  in  this  way. 
After  finding  it  of  so  much  use  in  her  own 
teaching,  she  has  decided  to  put  it  in  a  form 
that  will  make  it  available  for  general  use. 
It  seems  to  be  complete  within  the  scope 
it  covers,  is  excellently  arranged,  and  will 
doubtless  be  of  great  convenience  to  braille 
music  students  and  teachers.  Miss  Kappes's 
Key  has  been  copyrighted,  and  copies  may 
be  obtained  from  her  at  a  reasonable  price 
at  1936  East  85th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bassett  W.  Hough. 
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Department   of 
Special   Studies 


In  connection  with  her  study  of  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  to  blind  children,  Dr. 
Kiefer  is  making  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  "Taylor  Slate"  and 
the  slate  used  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  It  is  hoped 
to  extend  and  continue  this  study  next  year. 


Pupils  in  the  D.  S.  S.  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  literature  on  "Blue  Waters  and 
Crystal  Depths"  which  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Hart,  Gloucester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  is  making  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  education  of  the  blind  through 
the  adaptation  of  the  Girl  Scout  Nature 
Study  Manual  for  use  with  blind  pupils. 
When  the  adaptation  is  completed,  the  man- 
ual will  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used 
as  a  guide  by  nature  study  teachers  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  not  be  limited 
strictly  to  Scout  work.  Mrs.  Sheldon,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  much-beloved  Field 
Captain  in  the  Boston  district,  is  working 
with  the  children  at  Perkins  in  order  to 
check  the  value  of  her  adaptations. 


LIBRARY  GUIDANCE 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  introduced  sys- 
tematic library  guidance  work  at  Perkins 
Institution,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  outside  reading  among  the 
primary  children,  and  to  guide  them  in  their 
choice  of  books. 

Each  class  meets  for  this  work  one-half 
hour  a  week.    During  this  class  period,  each 


child  reports  the  book  he  is  reading,  new 
books  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
class  and  sometimes  discussed,  and  books 
for  future  reading  are  suggested.  To  intro- 
duce a  book  that  does  not  circulate  well, 
sometimes  a  short  paragraph  is  read,  or  a 
wee  bit  of  the  story  told.  Then,  to  ascer- 
tain just  how  much  the  children  compre- 
hend of  what  they  read,  we  pick  out  ques- 
tions from  the  books  to  ask  them.  This 
gives  life  and  snap  to  the  class,  and  the 
children  enjoy  it. 

That  the  children  may  have  access  to  the 
juvenile  books  in  their  library,  a  braille  card 
catalog  has  been  made  for  their  own  use 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  value. 

Last  year,  as  an  added  stimulus  to  the 
reading,  the  boys  worked  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  certificate.  This  certificate  is 
given  to  any  child  from  the  third  to  the 
ninth  grade  who  reads  five  books,  selected 
from  a  printed  list,  and  answers  three  re- 
quired questions  on  each  book.  We  found 
that  a  number  of  books  on  these  lists  were 
available  to  our  children.  Their  titles  were 
copied  in  braille,  and  the  children  picked 
the  five  they  wished  to  read.  Two  boys 
earned  one  of  these  certificates,  having  an- 
swered the  required  questions  on  each  of  the 
five  books. 

This  year  the  boys  and  girls  both  are 
working  for  a  certificate,  and  they  are  keen- 
ly interested  in  doing  the  work.  We  also 
have  a  chart  on  which  is  a  long  list  of  the 
books  we  should  like  to  have  each  child 
read.  At  the  top  of  this  chart  are  the  ini- 
tials of  each  boy  in  the  upper  primary  class, 
and  as  a  boy  reads  one  of  the  books  on  this 
chart,  he  puts  a  tack  in  against  that  book, 
and  under  his  own  initials.  Some  of  the 
boys  have  already  read  every  book  on  the 
chart. 

By  holding  these  classes  we  are  able  to 
help  the  pupils  choose  books  that  are  suit- 
able for  them  and  to  guide  them  so  that  they 
will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  best  literature 
and  a  desire  to  continue  the  reading  habit. 
Auck  L.  Stewart. 
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Instructors  of  Blind  Children 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

125    East   46th   Street 

New  York,  New  York 


This  issue  of  the  Forum  contains  a  sec- 
tion headed  Department  of  Special  Studies. 
This  section  is  added  as  a  result  of  requests 
and  suggestions  from  our  readers.  Our 
original  idea  was  that  we  should  publish 
material  from  the  experimental  school  only 
when  it  was  a  report  on  some  special  prob- 
lem or  line  of  research.  However,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  D.  S.  S.  should  be  a 
source  of  helpful  suggestions  whether  or  not 
they  are  based  on  controlled  research.  The 
material  in  this  section  will  vary  from  full- 
sized  articles  to  small  items,  and  the  section 
itself  from  half  a  page  to  three  or  four 
pages. 


Sometime  ago  the  editor  received  a  letter 
from  a  nature  study  and  geography  teacher 
telling  about  one  of  her  courses  which  she 
calls  "The  Science  of  Common  Things." 
She  says,  "In  making  an  outline  (for  such 
a  course)  one  has  to  consider  environment, 
material  at  hand,  and  the  class  of  children 
to  be  taught.  In  my  work  I  have  included 
much  besides  'natural'  objects.  While  I  have 
a  very  definite  outline  I  vary  it  greatly  ac- 
cording to  conditions.  If  I  find  any  special 
work  going  on,  that  is  what  I  take  up  for 
my  lesson.  Since  my  main  object  is  to 
teach  the  children  to  be  more  alert,  I  my- 
self must  be  wide  awake." 

A  few  books  already  in  braille  that  might 
be  used  in  connection  with  such  a  course 
are: 

Animals,  Their  Relation  and  Use  to  Man. 
Carolyn  D.  Wood.    A.  P.  H. 


General  Science.  O.  W.  Caldwell  and 
W.  L.  Eickenberg.    A.  P.  H. 

Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Children.  Thorn- 
ton W.  Burgess.   A.  P.  H. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  (Handbook  for 
Blind  Boys).    A.  P.  H. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton.    A.  P.  H. 

The  Nature  Library:  Butterflies.  Weed. 
A.  B.  F.  R.  B. 

Conjuring  with  Plants.  Henry  S.  Wil- 
liams.   A.  B.  F.  R.  B. 


Attention  is  called  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Meyer  in  the  March  1929  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  (reprints  of  which  are 
now  available)  entitled  "Some  Advantages 
Offered  Children  in  Day  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Public  Schools/'  which  ably 
presents  the  case  of  the  day  school  class, 
and  which  should  be  read  with  care  by  every 
instructor  of  the  blind. 


AN  OPENED  DOOR 

Laura  Bridgman,  The  Story  of  an  Open 
Door.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2.00. 

It  is  well  and  timely  that  the  one  person 
most  competent  should  have  rewritten  from 
all  available  sources,  most  of  them  out  of 
print,  the  remarkable  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man. Miss  Helen  Keller's  wonderful  de- 
velopment, the  story  of  her  overcoming  the 
handicaps  of  blindness  and  of  deafness,  have 
bulked  so  large  that  few  people  of  this  gen- 
eration are  aware  of  the  invaluable  pioneer 
work  carried  on  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
in  helping  Laura  Bridgman  to  overcome 
similar  handicaps.  Dr.  Howe's  indefatig- 
able patience,  resourcefulness,  imagination, 
above  all,  his  unshakable  faith  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  every  living  being  in  the  life 
of  God,  and,  on  that  account,  entitled  to  full 
respect  and  high  expectancy,  provided  much 
of  the  theory,  technique,  and  encouragement 
which  were  used  to  help  Miss  Keller.  The 
story  is  admirably  told,  being  wholly  in- 
forming of  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
whose  accomplishments  two  former  gener- 
ations regarded  with  awe — W.  F.  G. 

From  The  Christian  Register,  Feb.  28,  1929. 
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HERE  and  THERE 


In  the  November  1928  issue  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  there  is  a  reprint  of 
an  article  from  The  Guider,  called  "Blind 
Nature  Study"  by  Mr.  Norman  D.  Cuth- 
bertson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Mu- 
seum, Edinburgh.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  tells  of 
his  experiences  in  taking  blind  girl  guides 
on  nature  study  walks.  His  article  contains 
excellent  suggestions  for  nature  study 
teachers  of  blind  students  in  this  country. 


In  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  September 
1928,  there  is  an  article  on  "The  Begin- 
nings of  the  Visagraph"  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Naumburg.  This  article  contains  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  the  Visagraph  as  it  was 
some  months  ago.  Since  then,  however,  it 
has  undergone  important  changes. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Naumburg  wrote  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen 
in  February: 

"As  to  the  changes  in  the  Visagraph,  I 
have  been  working  on  the  machine  since  last 
May.  The  experience  of  last  spring  con- 
vinced me  of  the  need  of  radical  improve- 
ments. The  new  machine  will  not  make 
use  of  sound,  but  will  use  touch  alone  as 
a  signal.  Five  dots  or  points  will  come  up 
and  tap  the  under-side  of  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand  as  it  passes  over  the  page, 
giving  an  impression  somewhat  similar  to 
that  received  from  braille.  The  impression 
is  not  that  of  braille  letters,  but  the  same 
nerves  and  the  same  mental  processes  used 
in  reading  braille  will  be  used  on  the  Silent 
Visagraph.  We  still  have  several  months 
of  development  work  ahead  of  us." 


Teachers  of  the  blind  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  important  question  of  re- 
lief or  "pensions"  for  the  blind,  will  be  in- 
terested    in     Blind     Relief     Laws — Their 


Theory  and  Practice  recently  issued  by  the 
Foundation.  Part  One  of  this  monograph 
discusses  the  general  principles  which  should 
underlie  blind  relief  laws.  Part  Two  gives 
the  history  of  blind  relief  legislation  in  each 
of  the  twenty  states  which  have  such  stat- 
utes, and  quotes  in  full  the  texts  of  these 
laws  as  they  stand  at  the  present  time.  At 
the  end  is  a  chart  which  summarizes  the 
laws  to  facilitate  comparison  of  their  vari- 
ous provisions. 

The  authors'  purpose  in  preparing  the 
monograph  was  to  provide,  in  a  form  con- 
venient for  reference,  such  information  as 
might  be  of  use  to  friends  of  the  blind  who 
are  working  for  new  relief  legislation  or 
for  changes  in  the  existing  laws.  The  price 
is  $1.00  (paper)  or  $1.50  (cloth). 


Our   Contributors 


Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  head  of  the  braille 
printing  department  of  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  work  for  the  blind  in  America  at 
an  international  conference  on  braille  music 
notation  to  be  held  in  Paris  for  about  a 
week  beginning  April  22nd.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  braille  printing  department 
at  the  Illinois  School  are  referred  to  the 
March  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Foutch  is  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Foutch  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  "one-type"  slate  and  is  able  to  get 
remarkable  results  with  the  use  of  the  "Tay- 
lor Slate." 


Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Principal  of 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  has 
had  broad  experience  in  the  teaching  and 
supervising  of  mathematics. 
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ADAPTATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL  TO 
THE  NEEDS  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

By  Wilhelmina  M.  Humbert 


This  is  a  misleading  title,  as  there  is  prac- 
tically very  little  adaptation  or  change  of 
material  necessary  with  blind  children. 
There  are  a  few  things  which  must  be  elim- 
inated, but  the  teacher  must  work  out  her 
own  salvation  in  this  matter,  and  use  what 
she  finds  best  suited  to  the  class  in  hand. 

I  find  some  of  the  Montessori  material 
very  helpful  in  practical  work,  and  use  it 
a  great  deal  when  the  children  first  come, 
but  we  must  have  something  more.  In  my 
judgment  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  the 
manual  and  mental  development  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  the  Froebellian  Gifts 
and  Occupations.  It  may  be  because  I  am 
a  kindergartner,  but  I  feel  the  lack  of  some- 
thing in  it.  The  spirit  of  play  enters  so 
largely  into  everything  the  little  child  does, 
and  Montessori  is  so  strictly  practical  that 
the  children  tire  of  it  very  quickly. 

It  is  said  that  "many  of  the  peculiarities 
regarded  as  the  effects  of  blindness  are 
mainly  chargeable  to  a  defective  early  train- 
ing." 

Many  of  our  children  have  never  played 
with  normal  children,  but  the  play  spirit  is 
there  and  it  is  our  business  to  get  at  it,  and 
this  we  can  and  must  do. 

"Play  is  Nature's  kindly  old  nurse  who 
charms  children  into  using  every  power  as  it 
develops,  and  into  finding  out  everything 
possible  about  their  environment  from 
heaven  above  to  earth  beneath." 

Froebel  says,  "The  Gifts  are  playthings 
typical  of  God's  gifts  to  man.  They  are  the 
best  instrumentalities  ever  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  children  through 
self-activity."  Through  them  the  child  is 
led  to  do  things  for  himself.  They  develop 
attention,  accuracy,  quickness  of  invention, 
a  sense  of  harmony,  fertility  of  imagination, 
love  of  construction,  and  first  principles  of 
reasoning. 

Herbert  Spencer  says,  "Without  an  accu- 


rate acquaintance  with  the  visible  and  tangi- 
ble properties  of  things,  our  conceptions 
must  be  erroneous,  our  inferences  fallacious, 
and  our  operations  unsuccessful." 

We  aim  to  acquaint  the  blind  child  with 
the  visible  and  tangible  properties  of  things 
and  Froebel's  Gifts  and  Occupations  lend 
themselves  wonderfully  to  this  end. 

The  kindergarten  does  not  leave  the  child 
to  develop  in  a  haphazard  way;  it  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  do  a  thing,  he  must  do  it 
in  the  right  way. 

With  our  blind  child  there  can  be  no  de- 
velopment without  the  training  of  the  hands ; 
touch  is  his  greatest  instrument  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  he  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  in  Occupation  work 
for  the  expression  of  the  ideas  gained 
through  the  Gift  work.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know,  he  must  give  expression  to  his 
thoughts  if  he  is  to  gain  power. 

The  Gifts  and  Occupations  are  not  simply 
busy  work,  nor  are  they  valued  wholly  for 
the  skill  shown  in  handling  them;  their 
deeper  significance  lies  in  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  in  the  guidance  of  the  work  to 
creative  production,  and  above  all,  in  the 
benefit  the  child  has  obtained  in  doing  all 
this, — hand,  mind  and  heart,  a  three-fold 
training,  which  blind  children  need  more 
than  seeing  ones. 

Froebel's  choice  of  the  three  forms  typical 
of  everything  in  the  universe  for  the  foun- 
dation of  his  gifts  is  a  wise  one. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  Gift  of  six  woolon 
balls  with  strings  of  the  six  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  see  wherein  it  can  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  us. 

With  the  ball  we  give  first  impressions  of 
unity,  form,  color,  material,  mobility,  mo- 
tion, direction  and  position.  The  only  thing 
to  be  eliminated  is  color-training. 

With  ball  plays  we  have  our  first  exercise 
in  language,   singing  and  rhythm.     Every 
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child  loves  a  ball,  and  I  find  ball  plays  just 
as  attractive  to  blind  children  as  to  others. 
The  activity  of  the  ball  appeals  to  them. 
The  child  can  do  the  same  things  the  ball 
can — hop,  jump,  run,  etc.  In  the  swinging, 
we  get  the  six  motions.  Motions  come  first, 
they  are  good  for  development  of  the  hands. 
Then  come  roundness,  hardness,  softness. 
Material — wool,  wood,  rubber,  celluloid. 
These  lessons  present  a  wonderful  chance  to 
give  the  child  a  fund  of  information  in  a 
simple,  playful  way.  Graded  lessons  can  be 
given  with  balls  of  all  sizes,  after  the  Mon- 
tessori  Tower  and  Cylindrical  insets  are 
used,  and  these  lessons  can  be  followed  by 
others  with  buttons,  spools,  boxes,  etc.  And 
so  we  see  that  many  things  our  blind  child 
needs  to  know  can  be  taught  with  these  sim- 
ple little  ball  plays.  There  must  be  many 
reviews  of  all  this  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  give  him  too  much  to  remember.  The 
ball  teaches  form,  direction,  number,  and 
texture. 

We  should  give  the  children  objects  which 
diverge  slightly  from  the  spherical  form. 
Froebel's  Second  Gift  consists  of  the 
wooden  ball,  cube  and  cylinder.  In  the  First 
Gift,  the  objects  were  all  of  the  same  shape; 
in  the  second  Gift  they  are  unlike.  There  is 
a  connection  between  the  two  Gifts.  The 
child  recognizes  the  difference,  but  is  de- 
lighted to  find  the  old  form  in  the  new.  The 
purpose  of  this  gift  is  to  stimulate  observa- 
tion and  comparison  by  presentation  of 
striking  contrasts.  There  is  a  continuous 
development  in  the  arrangement  of  Froebel's 
Gifts.  Give  the  child  two  balls  together  so 
he  can  make  his  own  comparisons, — both  are 
round,  so  both  can  roll;  one  is  soft,  one 
hard ;  one  quiet,  one  noisy ;  one  smooth,  one 
a  little  rough.  The  child  will  learn  all  the 
more  clearly  in  comparing  the  woolen  and 
the  wooden  ball,  the  difference  between  these 
qualities,  if  he  is  allowed  to  make  his  own 
experiments.  The  cube  is  a  decided  contrast 
— stationary,  but  with  faces,  corners  and 
edges.  The  cylinder  is  different  still,  but 
with  characteristics  of   ball  and  cube,  the 


mediation  between  the  two;  it  can  roll  like 
the  ball,  and  stand  still  like  the  cube. 

Froebel's  Third  Gift  is  the  first  of  the 
building  Gifts  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the 
child  to  take  things  apart  and  put  them  to- 
gether. Many  people  think  that  blind  chil- 
dren can  not  use  the  building  blocks  because 
they  are  apt  to  knock  over  what  they  have 
made,  but  herein  lies  the  training  in  deli- 
cacy of  touch  which  they  certainly  need  to 
develop,  for  many  of  them  have  very  clumsy 
hands.  It  is  also  good  training  in  self-con- 
trol and  patience.  Some  kindergartens  have 
devices  to  keep  the  blocks  stationary,  so  that 
the  blind  children  may  more  safely  examine 
the  building  made.  I  have  felt  that  they 
gain  more  by  building  as  seeing  children  do. 
We  use  the  large  material  for  class  work  and 
the  smaller  for  free  play. 

Simple  lessons  in  number,  size,  and  divi- 
sion into  parts  lead  the  child  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  principles  involved  in  the  old 
saying,  "Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem," 
and  that  the  most  beautiful  and  enjoyable 
things  in  life  are  not  the  material  and  tan- 
gible ones.  We  can  help  him  to  weave  about 
himself  a  fairy  web  of  industry,  self-effort, 
independence  of  thought  and  happiness 
which  will  enable  him  to  rise  above  his 
restricted  world  of  touch  through  imagina- 
tive activity.  There  can  be  no  imagination 
without  observation  and  experiment. 

The  rest  of  the  building  Gifts  require 
more  skill  in  handling,  as  they  contain  more 
material.  They  develop  more  fully  the 
power  of  imagination  and  are  of  more  ar- 
chitectural value.  Whole  projects  can  be 
worked  out  with  them. 

The  blind  child  has  not  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage that  the  seeing  child  has,  nor  the  ideas 
to  express,  but  these  Gifts  will  help  him  both 
to  gain  ideas  and  to  express  them,  and  are 
splendid  for  teaching  him  to  use  his  hands 
and  to  practice  carefulness  in  handling  ob- 
jects. 

At  first,  the  child  has  no  idea  of  putting 
any  imagination  into  his  work,  but  how  much 
can  be  developed  is  dependent  on  the  child 
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and  on  the  teacher's  ingenuity  in  awakening 
this  slumbering  power  through  the  connec- 
tion of  the  thing  itself  with  something  above 
the  actual. 

"Imagination  is  the  divine  faculty  which 
enables  man  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  to  understand  their  inner  reality,  and 
so  to  become  one  with  them." 

Helen  Keller  says  "This  hazardous  game 
is  half  the  delight,  the  frolic  of  daily  life. 
I  glow  as  I  read  of  splendors  which  the  eye 
alone  can  survey.  Allusions  to  moon-beams 
and  clouds  do  not  emphasize  the  sense  of 
my  affliction;  they  carry  my  soul  beyond 
affliction's  narrow  actuality."  And  again, 
"We  differ,  blind  and  seeing,  one  from  an- 
other, not  in  our  senses,  ibut  in  the  use  we 
make  of  them,  in  the  imagination  and  cour- 
age with  which  we  seek  wisdom  beyond  our 
senses."  Her  description  of  the  "thousand 
small  voices  of  the  earth"  is  very  beautiful. 
"The  small  rustle  in  tufts  of  grass,  the  silky 
swish  of  leaves,  the  buzz  of  insects,  the  hum 
of  bees  in  blossoms.  I  have  plucked  the 
flutter  of  a  bird's  wings  after  his  bath,  and 
the  slender,  rippling  vibration  of  water  run- 
ning over  pebbles." 

If  we  can  help  the  children  to  a  use  of 
the  imagination  such  as  this,  we  can  give 
them  the  power  to  "carry  themselves  beyond 
affliction's  narrow  actuality." 

The  years  from  three  to  six  are  those  in 
which  the  imagination,  most  priceless  of  all 
man's  possessions,  has  the  most  rapid  de- 
velopment. 

The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  are 
particularly  adapted  to  teaching  the  blind 
child  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as  his  brain. 
Generally  speaking,  a  child  who  has  a  good 
mind  will  be  skilful  in  the  use  of  his  hands, 
but  not  always  is  this  the  case.  Manual 
skill  is  a  preparation  for  reading  and  for 
writing,  and  for  the  expression  of  ideas 
gained  through  his  Gift-Plays, 

Froebel  says,  "Man  must  not  only  think 
but  do."  It  is  not  enough  to  handle  and 
play  with  the  cube;  the  child  must  produce 
a  cube,  thus  showing  that  he  has  gained  a 


clear  idea  of  its  faces,  corners  and  edges. 
What  we  do,  we  know.  Seeing  pupils  have 
a  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  hands. 

Clay  modelling  is  one  of  the  best  kinder- 
garten occupations,  as  it  necessitates  the  use 
of  both  hands,  helps  the  child  to  gain  strong 
and  clear  impressions  of  the  form  of  ob- 
jects, cultivates  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  calls 
for  delicacy  of  touch. 

Stringing  of  all  kinds  of  beads  and  nat- 
ural objects,  folding  and  weaving,  sorting 
lessons  of  all  kinds,  kindergarten  study  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  geometric  forms  and  sim- 
ple outlines,  and  sense  tests,  are  all  good 
occupations  which  need  little  adaptation. 


The  Foundation  now  has  ready  for  distri- 
bution a  mimeographed  pamphlet  entitled, 
Compilation  of  Braille  Periodicals  and  of 
Ink-Print  Magazines  Relating  to  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Abroad,  by  Ida 
Hirst-Gifford  and  Ruth  E.  Wilcox.  This 
pamphlet  lists  every  periodical  in  work  for 
the  blind  about  which  information  is  avail- 
able. The  following  table,  giving  figures 
with  regard  to  periodicals  in  English,  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half 26 

Braille  Grade  Two 25 

Moon  Type 4 

New  York  Point 7 

Ink-print  20 

These  figures  overlap  considerably  because 
of  the  number  of  periodicals  which  are  pub- 
lished in  more  than  one  type.  For  instance, 
the  Ziegler  Magazine  is  published  in  both 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  and  New  York  Point. 
If  all  readers  were  equally  interested  in  all 
publications,  the  twenty-six  periodicals  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  might  be  considered 
more  than  sufficient.  However,  preferences 
are  not  yet  so  standardized,  and  we  hope  the 
day  will  never  come  when  such  a  thing  will 
be  possible. 

This  pamphlet  lists  over  125  periodicals 
which  are  printed  in  thirteen  different  lan- 
guages, including  Esperanto.  The  price  of 
the  pamphlet  is  twenty-five  cents. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND:  IS  IT 

WORTH  WHILE? 

By  J.  T.  Heggis 


There  has  been  much  discussion  from  the 
time  of  Plato  to  our  own  day  about  the 
primary  aims  of  Education.  Of  all  the 
theories  put  forward  probably  the  most  com- 
mendable is  the  modern  conception  of  edu- 
cation as  that  zvhich  assists  and  facilitates 
the  self-expression  or  self-realization  of  the 
individual.  The  function  of  education  is  not 
to  prepare  the  individual  for  life,  but  rather 
to  create  in  him  the  power  to  interpret  his 
experiences  and  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  use  one 
makes  of  his  leisure  time  is  an  important 
factor  in  his  efficiency  as  a  worker  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  the  business  of  education  to 
direct  as  far  as  possible  the  intellectual  ten- 
dencies. Of  course,  at  the  present  time  our 
standard  of  values  is  so  hopelessly  utilitarian 
that  it  might  be  difficult  to  convince  anyone 
to  devote  himself  to  something  which  might 
not  lead  to  pecuniary  gain  . 

By  higher  education,  I  mean  both  high 
school  and  college  training.  In  view  of  the 
limited  number  of  openings  which  greet  the 
blind  graduate  on  leaving  college  a  doubt 
has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  sending  a  blind  student  to  college 
when  there  is  little  prospect  of  providing 
him  with  a  suitable  situation  afterwards. 

No  one  would  deny  that  for  the  blind, 
education  in  itself  is  an  excellent  thing,  but 
as  to  its  utility  to  blind  people  in  earning  a 
living  there  are  grave  misgivings.  On  the 
surface,  it  would  appear  to  be  rather  a 
waste  of  time  for  a  young  man  to  pursue 
his  studies  so  far  when  he  knows  that  in  all 
probability  he  will  have  to  seek  employment 
in  a  factory.  However,  there  is  everywhere 
a  general  demand  for  higher  education,  as 
evidenced  by  the  Chautauqua  scheme  and 
the  Workers  Educational  Association  in 
England,  and  it  is  a  seemly  thing  that  blind 


people  should  take  part  in  the  movement. 
The  better  educated  a  person  is  the  more 
efficiently  will  he  perform  his  work  and, 
in  these  days  of  democratic  government,  the 
greater  will  be  his  chance  of  promotion.  It 
is  the  desire  of  almost  every  blind  person 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  meet  his  seeing  com- 
panions on  terms  of  equality,  to  overcome 
that  "inferiority  complex"  and  "feeling  of 
dependence" ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he 
should  rank  among  the  well-educated  of  his 
particular  group.  Even  if  he  is  employed 
in  a  factory,  not  only  will  higher  education 
improve  his  work,  but  the  needs  of  his 
social  life  will  be  much  more  adequately 
served. 

In  the  case  of  seeing  children,  it  has  often 
happened  that  economic  difficulties  have 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain  at 
school.  At  an  early  age  they  are  required 
to  become  bread-winners  in  the  home;  but 
with  blind  children  this  circumstance  is  not 
likely  to  occur  very  frequently.  In  the  first 
place,  since  we  are  still  at  the  stage  where 
blind  people  are  herded  together  in  work- 
shops exclusively  for  the  blind,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  a  blind  man  to  seek  employ- 
ment at  some  distance  from  his  home.  In 
the  second  place,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
in  these  workshops  the  earning  power  of  a 
blind  man  is  only  from  33  to  50  per  cent 
that  of  a  seeing  man  at  the  same  job.  With 
the  growing  popularity  of  placement  work 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind  is  even 
more  desirable.  It  will  enable  the  blind 
man  or  woman  to  take  up  additional  activ- 
ities which,  if  not  always  remunerative,  will 
at  least  bring  greater  contentment. 

We  are  confronted  at  the  present  time 
with  the  problem  of  securing  situations  for 
those  blind  people  who  have  already  obtained 
this  higher  education.  The  initiative  in  sol- 
ving this  problem  should  be  taken  by  super- 
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intendents  and  principals  of  institutions  for 
the  blind.  It  is  probable  that  school  teach- 
ing is  the  most  suitable  vocation  for  trained 
blind  people,  yet  comparatively  few  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  superintendents  and  principals  of  these 
schools  should  get  together  and  pass  a  res- 
olution that  whenever  possible  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  in  every  school  for 
the  blind  shall  be  without  sight.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  such  an  arrangement 
should  not  be  made,  for  surely  the  super- 
intendents and  principals  of  such  institutions 
are  the  people  who  believe  most  strongly 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  A  scheme 
of  this  nature  would  absorb  a  considerable 
number  of  the  trained  blind  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  take  up  teaching,  and  for 
others  whose  ambitions  lead  them  to  seek 
positions  as  lecturers  in  colleges  and  uni- 


versities, it  would  be  possible  to  form  a 
placement  committee  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  professors  in  the  country. 
These  gentlemen  would  give  voluntary  ser- 
vice if  they  could  be  convinced  that  a  qual- 
ified blind  person  was  capable  of  performing 
the  work. 

In  Germany,  it  is  incumbent  upon  manu- 
facturing concerns  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  to  employ  physically  handicapped 
people  to  the  extent  of  approximately  two 
per  cent  of  their  working  force.  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  placement  work  has  been 
done  in  America,  but  it  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  industrial  groups. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  extending  this 
highly  praiseworthy  activity  so  that  thought 
and  attention  will  be  given  to  those  unem- 
ployed blind  people  who  have  secured  higher 
education. 


SOCIAL  TRAINING  A  BY-PRODUCT  OF  EDUCATION 

By  Kathern  F.  Gruber 


John  Ruskin  says,  "Education  does  not 
mean  teaching  people  what  they  do  not 
know.  It  means  teaching  them  to  behave 
as  they  do  not  behave.  It  is  a  painful, 
continual,  and  difficult  work  to  be  done 
by  kindness,  by  watching,  by  warning, 
by  precept,  and  by  praise,  but,  above  all — 
by  example."  That  this  behavior  prob- 
lem has  long  been  recognized  is  proved 
by  the  many  instances  in  which  we  find 
it  stressed  by  philosophers  and  educators 
who  have  attained  great  fame  and  have 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  part  social  be- 
havior plays  in  success.  George  Wash- 
ington's letters  to  his  nephew  constantly 
reiterate  the  same  fact.  The  great  scien- 
tist, Sir  Isaac  Newton,  went  at  great 
length  to  speak  of  social  bearing  to  his 
pupils.  Disraeli  dwells  on  the  same 
theme.  Russell  Sage  says  that  knowl- 
edge of  social  form  is  one  of  the  six 
means  by  which  a  young  person  may  get 
ahead  in  this  world. 


Here  we  have  a  few  instances  of 
thought  which  confirm  us  in  the  belief 
that  indirect  social  training  in  the  school 
might  be  a  good  thing.  Society  is  not  a 
fellowship  of  the  wealthy,  nor  does  it 
seek  to  exclude  those  who  are  not  of  ex- 
alted birth;  but  it  is  an  association  of 
gentlefolk  of  which  good  form  in  speech, 
charm  of  manner,  knowledge  of  the  social 
amenities,  and  instinctive  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  are  the  creden- 
tials by  which  society  the  world  over 
recognizes  its  members. 

Here  we  have  our  problem.  In  all  our 
public  institutions  we  have  many,  many 
pupils  who  enter  kindergarten,  pass 
through  the  grades,  and  finally  emerge 
from  high  school  actually  hampered  by 
their  fear  of  the  social  world.  Certainly 
this  fear  is  no  business  asset  in  this  day 
of  keen,  even  bitter  competition.  If  we 
recognize  the  problem  with  our  seeing 
children,  how  much  more  acute  it  must 
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be  among  our  blind  and  partially-seeing ! 
When  a  blind  individual  enters  into  com- 
petition with  seeing  people,  how  much 
more  necessary  it  is  that  that  individual  be 
fortified  against  this  keen  discrimination 
by  every  manner  of  training  that  will 
make  for  future  success.  In  those  in- 
stances where  pupils  come  from  homes  in 
which  the  social  status  is  nigh  unto  zero, 
the  school  can  do  much  in  endeavoring  to 
supply  that  which  the  home  environment 
does  not  give  very  generously.  It  is 
these  people  who  need  it  more  acutely  if 
they  are  going  to  rise  above  their  origi- 
nal level.  It  is  this  group  of  children 
who,  recognizing  their  handicap,  feel  that 
all  things  and  all  people  are  combining 
in  their  efforts  to  pull  them  down.  They 
need  to  have  given  to  them  the  idea  that 
letting  well  enough  alone  is  a  foolish  mot- 
to in  the  life  of  anyone  who  wants  to  get 
ahead,  for  success  or  failure  is  caused 
more  by  mental  attitude  even  than  by 
mental  capacities. 

The  problem  of  teaching  social  be- 
havior to  children  begins  as  soon  as  they 
enter  school.  Every  sight-saving  or 
braille  class  teacher,  in  day  schools,  every 
instructor  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  instinctively  picks  out  those  in  his 
group  who  show  a  definite  lack  of  social 
background.  The  problem  increases  as 
the  child  progresses  in  age,  and  by  the 
time  the  individual  graduates  from  high 
school,  the  handicap  is  very  serious  unless 
some  conscious  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  interim. 

We  recognize  the  power  of  home  en- 
vironment in  our  problem.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  proper  kind  of  home  training  does 
not  cover  all  cases.  So  we  have  to  meet 
the  situation  as  soon  as  the  child  enters 
school.  The  world  of  today  is  made  up 
of  conventions  which  were  established  to 
regulate  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Our 
social  world  today  is  the  sum  total  of  a 
mass  of  common   law  conventionalities. 


In  each  child's  life,  we  have  a  recapitula- 
tion theory  in  force.  As  he  progresses 
chronologically,  he  gradually  takes  on 
those  conventionalities  which  the  world 
has  been  centuries  in  forming.  Conse- 
quently, grade  school  teachers  meet  their 
problem  by  aiding  the  children  to  master 
the  common  laws  of  social  usage.  That 
early  age  of  the  child  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. Luther  Burbank  thus  criticizes 
the  modern  training  of  children,  "If  we 
had  paid  no  more  attention  to  our  plants 
than  we  have  to  our  children,  we  would 
now  be  living  in  a  jungle  of  weeds."  The 
tools  of  social  conduct  are  given  to  a 
child  in  his  early  years.  By  the  time  a 
child  reaches  the  Junior  High  School,  a 
discerning  teacher  can  readily  tell  if  he 
has  obtained  any  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  tools.  If  he  acts  in  a  disorderly,  dis- 
connected manner,  his  nervous  force  is 
under  a  great  strain.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  nervous  energy  is  positively  increased 
and  multiplied  by  intelligent  action. 

It  is  of  the  Junior  High  School  and 
Senior  High  School  pupils  I  wish  to 
speak.  There  are  many  ways  of  meeting 
the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  almost 
everyone  agrees  that  the  formal  method 
of  teaching  social  customs  has  long 
passed  by.  It  is  almost  deadly  in  its  re- 
sults. It  offends  the  intelligence  of  the 
group.  It  is  vicarious.  It  is  stereotyped. 
It  is  full  of  situations  which  children 
never  meet.  There  is  no  conscious  ab- 
sorption of  etiquette  rules  unless  there  is 
an  immediate  need  for  them.  A  book  of 
social  usage  may  be  a  part  of  a  library, 
to  be  used  by  the  pupils  on  their  own 
initiative,  or  to  accumulate  dust,  as  the 
case  may  be;  but  better  have  in  the  li- 
brary those  books  whose  characters  em- 
body, in  living  presentation,  all  those 
facts  which  the  social  usage  book  pre- 
sents in  cut  and  dried  form.  If  a  student 
desires  to  own  one  of  the  books,  well  and 
good.    The  desire  comes  from  within. 
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It  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  mind 
craves  a  change  and  often  does  well  the 
unusual  thing,  out  of  routine,  that  I  make 
the  statement  that  social  bearing  should 
be  a  by-product  of  all  education.  Now- 
a-days,  some  profit  and  often  the  whole 
of  success  depends  upon  utilizing  the 
odds  and  ends,  the  so-called  "by-prod- 
ucts. "  The  by-product  is  something 
apart  from  the  main  article  manufac- 
tured, and  yet  something  that  has  an  ac- 
tual value  of  its  own.  What  a  pupil  does 
in  his  odd  moments  is  not  only  apt  to 
bring  him  profit;  it  is  apt  also  to  increase 
his  mental  activity.  Social  training  can 
be  made  a  by-product  in  many  school  ac- 
tivities. The  following  are  some  ways 
in  which  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  braille  and  sight-saving  teachers 
can  help  meet  the  problem  of  indirect  so- 
cial training. 

One  of  the  required  courses  of  every 
High  School  is  literature.  The  books  of 
the  world  offer  unlimited  opportunity  for 
the  resourceful  teacher  to  glean  out  shin- 
ing examples  of  social  behavior.  Could 
there  be  any  better  way  of  impressing 
fair  play  on  children  than  by  a  reading 
of  the  tales  of  chivalry  about  Robin  Hood 
and  King  Arthur?  Homer  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  hospitality  and  good  behavior. 
Shakespeare's  Portia  lauds  the  well-bred 
gentleman  and  scorns  the  other.  Chaucer 
gives  a  fine  opening  for  a  subtle  talk  on 
table  manners  in  his  description  of  the 
Prioress.  Every  book  is  full  of  tangible 
facts  which  can  be  elaborated.  It  can  be 
made  quite  a  game.  Try  it.  If  you  try 
and  fail,  you  are  infinitely  better  than 
those  who  try  to  do  nothing  and  succeed. 
This  means  is  equally  successful  in  day 
schools  and  residential  schools. 

There  is  an  infinite  number  of  things 
to  be  taught  from  books,  all  of  which  are 
essential  to  social  success.  Some  are — 
value  of  time,  success  of  perseverance, 
pleasure  of  working,  dignity  of  simplicity, 
worth  of  character,  power  of  kindness  and 


courtesy,  influence  of  example,  obligation 
of  duty,  wisdom  of  economy,  virtue  of 
patience,  improvement  of  talent,  and  joy 
of  originating. 

Local  affairs  of  the  school  are  an  ad- 
mirable source  of  social  training.  It 
some  pupil  has  attained  any  marked  de- 
gree of  achievement,  his  whole  makeup 
can  be  studied  with  him  and  his  social 
attributes  stressed  with  respect  to  the 
part  they  have  played  in  his  success. 
Speakers  who  give  inspiring  lectures,  mu- 
sicians who  render  beautiful  programs, 
all  can  be  made  the  basis  of  studies  of  the 
effect  of  social  training.  Every  possible 
effort  should  be  made  to  allow  the  pupils 
to  meet  strangers.  We  all  know  that  to 
be  gracious  upon  first  being  presented  to 
people  is  an  art.  Although  many  of  our 
students  are  very  accomplished  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  the  technique  of 
their  performance  may  be  perfect,  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  "taking"  person- 
ality the  success  is  somewhat  dimmed. 
No  one  likes  to  bite  into  a  Brazil  nut 
and  find  a  marshmallow  center.  Just  so 
we  may  be  enraptured  by  a  skillful  art- 
ist's performance,  only  to  have  it  dimmed 
by  that  person's  cold  reserve,  chill  and 
awkwardness.  So  encourage  the  presen- 
tation of  pupils  to  strangers  of  merit. 

Vocational  Guidance  lays  down  as  one  of 
its  rules  frequent  expression  of  a  chosen 
vocation  by  pupils.  Blind  and  partially-see- 
ing children  should  be  doubly  encouraged  in 
this  and  it  should  be  supplemented  by  self- 
analysis  studies.  These  latter  are  immensely 
revealing  to  the  pupil  and  bring  to  light, 
frankly,  deficiencies  which  otherwise  would 
be  ignored.  Once  a  child  has  made  a  de- 
cision on  a  vocation,  and  made  a  self  analy- 
sis, the  time  is  ripe  for  filling  in  the  chinks 
exposed  by  the  searching  study.  The  fact 
that  the  chinks  are  openly  and  frankly 
brought  to  light  makes  it  possible  for  a  wise 
teacher  to  suggest  the  "filler."  Biographies 
of  people  who  have  attained  success  in  the 
chosen  vocation  should  be  made  available. 
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There  is  no  limilt  to  the  social  culture  which 
a  child  may  unconsciously  imbibe  under  the 
guise  of  "Self-Analysis  Studies." 

Extra-curricular  activities  should  be  made 
a  big  part  of  every  blind  and  partially-see- 
ing pupil's  life.  It  is  almost  safe  to  attach 
special  merit  and  honor  to  those  pupils  who 
participate  in  them.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
class  room  that  social  culture  is  gleaned.  It 
is  at  that  time  in  which  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  meet  together  for  business  and  social 
purposes.  These  meetings  present  any  num- 
ber of  openings  for  developing  poise  and 
ease  of  manner.  Along  with  these,  athletics 
should  be  a  big  factor  in  the  school  life  of 
the  blind  or  partially-seeing  boy  and  girl. 

But  we  all  know  that  actual  experience 
"has  the  odds"  on  vicarious  experience. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  plan  their 
own  social  affairs  in  the  home  or  at  the 
school  These  should  include  outsiders,  in- 
asmuch as  possible.  Under  proper  chaper- 
onage  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  the 
pupils. 

Every  teacher  will  find  some  pupil  who,  in 
spite  of  everything,  regards  himself  as  one 
of   Nature's   failures  along  the  social  line. 
He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  if  Nature 
succeeded  ill,  he  should  honor  her  great  and 
wonderful  intention  by  striving,  at  any  rate. 
There  seems  to  be  no  better  rule  in  the 
indirect  teaching  of  social  training  than  for 
each  teacher  to  grasp  an  idea  and  work  it 
out  to  a  successful  conclusion.     The  ave- 
nues of  indirect  social  training — literature, 
self-analysis,  utilization  of  local  events,  pres- 
entation  of    strangers,   extra-curricular   ac- 
tivities, athletics,  and  actual  experience — are 
equally    successful    in   day   and    residential 
schools.      We    should    feel,    with    Earnest 
Thompson  Seton,  that  "Manhood,  not  schol- 
arship, is  the  first  aim  of  education." 


Department   of 
Special   Studies 


Hyman:  "At  least  once  in  my  life  I  was 
glad  to  be  down  and  out." 

Lowe:  "And  when  was  that?" 
Hyman:  "After  my  first  trip  in  an  air- 
plane." — Watchman-Examiner. 


The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass., 
has  put  into  braille,  full  spelling,  the  follow- 
ing books  for  use  in  the  D.  S.  S. : 
Hob  O'  the  Mill,  by  Grace  T.  Hallock 

and  Julia  Wade  Abbot $1.35 

(The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  School 
Health  Service,  80  East  Jackson 
St.,  Chicago,  111.) 
The  Hygienic  Pig  and  Other  Stories, 

by  Janet  Field  Heath 1.10 

(Beckley  Cardy  Co.,   17  East  23rd 
St.,  Chicago,  111.) 
The  Brother  Bears  and  Other  Stories, 

by  Anna  Williams  Arnett 1.40 

(Beckley  Cardy  Co.,   17  East  23rd 
St.,  Chicago,  111.) 
Nixie    Bunny   in    Manners    Land,    by 

Joseph  C.  Sindelar 1.90 

(Beckley  Cardy  Co.,   17  East  23rd 
St.,  Chicago,  111.) 


The  Primary  boys  in  the  D.  S.  S.  greatly 
enjoyed  writing  their  own  story  books  this 
last  term.  Although  these  books  have  been 
edited  by  an  adult,  the  material  in  them  is 
entirely  the  children's  own  work  and  even 
the  proof  reading  was  done  by  the  boys 
themselves.  Reading  games  have  also  been 
tried  with  great  success.  All  of  this  material 
will  soon  be  available  to  teachers  of  primary 
children. 


Interesting  exhibits  which  are  practical 
for  use  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  following 
people : 

Package  of  Postum  products :  Miss  Mar- 
garet Sanyer,  Educational  Department,  Pos- 
tum Company,  Inc.,  Postum  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Silk  Exhibit:  Miss  Marian  Stephenson, 
Director,  Educational  Service  Department, 
Cheney  Brothers,  Madison  Ave.  and  34th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  PROJECT  UNITS 


What  do  we  mean  by  project  units  ?  Why- 
should  there  be  a  loan  collection  of  these 
units  ?  Who  is  going  to  loan  them,  and  who 
may  borrow?  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  starting  a  loan  collection  of 
these  project  units  which  may  be  borrowed 
for  educational  purposes  by  organizations 
connected  with  work  for  the  blind.  The 
term  project  unit  is  used  because  accom- 
panying each  group  of  objects  there  will  be 
lesson  plans  which  will  serve  to  bind  the 
objects  together  into  a  meaningful  unit  of 
real  educational  value. 

At  the  present  time  great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  importance  of  museum  and 
field  trips  in  the  education  of  children, 
whether  or  not  they  have  sight.  The  seeing 
child  who  has  been  in  the  woods  and  has 
seen  for  himself  the  nest  of  an  oven-bird, 
the  gay  coat  of  the  scarlet  tanager,  and  the 
ruddy  leaves  of  the  copper  beech  is  easily 
thrilled  by  the  magnetic  charm  and  beauty 
of  nature.  But  only  the  teacher  who  has 
tried  it  herself  can  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
to  make  this  charm  and  beauty  felt  by  the 
child  who  cannot  see.  There  is  the  rare 
teacher  whose  own  love  of  the  out-doors  has 
led  her  to  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  who  therefore  has  the  neces- 
sary background  to  bring  out  those  interest- 
ing side-lights  and  inter-relations  which  take 
the  place  of  the  color  and  of  the  visual  per- 
ception of  form  and  movement  that  have 
such  a  strong  appeal  for  seeing  children. 
Most  instructors,  however,  have  lost  their 
own  ardor  for  nature  study  and  are  equipped 
for  the  teaching  of  this  subject  only  with 
the  training  they  received  in  normal  school 
or  college.  Since  this  training  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  use  of  pictures  and 
on  the  visual  study  of  objects,  the  teacher 
feels  lost  when  she  cannot  resort  to  them. 

Valuable  as  are  trips  to  museums  in  the 
education  of  blind  children,  not  only  are 
museums  inaccessible  to  many  of  our  pupils, 
but  even  for  those  attending  schools  located 


in  large  cities  the  value  of  a  museum  is  lim- 
ited by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  and  by 
the  number  of  exhibits  which  are  not  prop- 
erly prepared  for  manual  study. 

As  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  teachers  in  the  different  schools 
throughout  the  country,  it  has  been  im- 
pressed on  her  that  teachers  are  most  con- 
scious of  a  need  for  sample  lessons,  built 
around  groups  of  objects,  which  will  indi- 
cate to  them  the  best  way  of  making  this 
material  vital  to  their  pupils.  The  desire  for 
such  project  units  has  been  especially  notice- 
able in  the  field  of  nature  study.  It  is  the 
wish  to  meet  this  need  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  particularly  those  who  are  in  the 
smaller  schools,  that  the  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Education  of  the  Foundation  has 
started  a  collection  of  project  units  which 
will  be  loaned  to  schools  and  classes  desir- 
ing them. 

By  the  time  school  opens  in  the  fall,  at 
least  four  such  project  units  will  be  ready. 
The  September  issue  of  The  Teachers 
Forum  will  give  more  specific  information 
as  to  arrangements  for  borrowing  them. 
Those  which  we  expect  to  have  ready  are; 
(1)  The  Life  of  a  Frog,  (2)  The  Value  of 
the  Water  Snake,  (3)  The  Geode,  the  Lily 
and  the  Cocoon,  (4)  The  Beaks  and  Feet 
of  the  Duck,  the  Hen,  and  the  Hawk. 

It  is  urged  that  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents who  may  want  to  borrow  these  units  in 
the  fall  get  in  touch  immediately  with  Miss 
Helga  Lende,  Librarian  for  the  Foundation. 
There  will  be  no  cost  in  connection  with  the 
borrowing  of  these  units,  except  possibly  the 
express  charges. 

The;  Editor. 


The  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  will 
be  held  in  Wawasee,  Indiana.  For  infor- 
mation write  to  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Bryan,  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  20  Wash- 
ington Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  opinions 
expressed    in    signed    articles. 


The  reception  accorded  The  Teachers 
Forum  during  its  first  year  has  been  suffi- 
ciently encouraging  to  warrant  its  expan- 
sion to  approximately  16  pages  during  the 
coming  school  year.  While  the  existence  of 
the  Forum  was  still  uncertain  it  was  sent 
free  to  all  people  connected  with  work  for 
the  blind  who  desired  it.  Now  that  it  gives 
promise  of  being  permanent  every  subscriber 
will  be  charged  $1.00  a  year.  Since  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Forum  will  be  limited,  it  is 
urged  that  all  readers  who  have  not  yet  sent 
in  their  subscriptions  for  next  year  do  so  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  month.  Only  those 
whose  subscriptions  we  have  on  file  will  re- 
ceive the  September  issue  of  The  Teachers 
Forum. 


Quite  recently  educators  and  psychologists 
have  shown  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
important  bearing  which  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  physically  handicapped  have  on 
the  more  general  problems  in  their  fields. 
This  interest  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
apparent  in  the  problems  pertaining  to  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf-blind.  As  a 
result,  the  Foundation  has  had  many  re- 
quests for  bibliographies  on  the  psychology 
and  education  of  the  blind,  which  it  has  been 
unable  to  meet  It  has  had  to  admit  that,  so 
far  as  it  knew,  there  were  no  adequate  rec- 
ords from  which  bibliographies  on  special 
subjects  could  be  culled.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  Research  Department  of  the  Foun- 
dation has  given  what  time  it  could  to  the 


collection  and  classification  of  as  complete 
a  card  file  as  possible  of  references  relating 
to  the  psychology  and  education  of  the  blind. 
We  have  gratefully  received  the  suggestions 
of  the  few  people  in  work  for  the  blind  who 
had  started  bibliographies  of  their  own  in 
these  two  fields — such  people  as  Dr.  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Mount 
Holyoke  College;  Miss  Mary  E.  Sawyer, 
Librarian,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind ; 
Dr.  R.  S.  French,  Principal  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Instructor  in  Edu- 
cation and  History  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia; and  Dr.  Harry  Best,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Even  though  we  now  have  more  than  one 
thousand  references  on  the  psychology  and 
education  of  the  blind,  there  are  few  topics 
in  these  fields  upon  which  we  have  as  yet 
obtained  even  approximately  complete  bib- 
liographies. When  such  bibliographies  are 
finished  they  will  be  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  research  workers,  graduate  students, 
and  others  who  may  be  interested.  As  these 
reference  lists  appear,  it  will  be  obvious  to 
those  who  follow  them  that  little  work  of  a 
truly  scientific  character  has  been  done  on 
the  psychology  and  education  of  the  blind, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  has  been 
written  about  them.  When  we  first  consid- 
ered publishing  these  lists  we  expected  to 
include  only  those  books  and  articles  which 
seemed  to  us  to  be  really  important.  How- 
ever, since  they  are  being  prepared  first  of 
all  for  research  workers,  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  give  the  full 
list,  leaving  the  delvers  to  do  their  own 
choosing. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Forum 
will  be  published  the  first  of  these  bibli- 
ographies. References  which  are  already  in 
the  Foundation  library  will  be  starred;  the 
other  references  will  be  obtained  by  the 
Foundation  as  soon  as  possible.  From  now 
on  information  with  regard  to  the  psychol- 
ogy and  education  of  the  blind  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  Miss  Helga  Lende,  Founda- 
tion Librarian. 
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The  manufacture  of  braille  writers  and 
stereotyping  machines,  formerly  carried  on 
by  the  Cooper  Engineering  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
Foundation  expects  to  be  able  to  fill  orders 
for  the  braille  writers  sometime  in  June.  The 
braille  slates  formerly  made  by  the  Cooper 
Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Company 
may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 


The  editor  has  received  a  stimulating  let- 
ter from  a  highly  educated  blind  reader 
during  the  course  of  which  he  comments  in 
the  following  manner  on  an  article  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Forum  headed  "The 
Use  of  the  Dictionary  as  an  Aid  to  Spell- 
ing": 

"The  'limited  environment'  of  an  insti- 
tution may  curtail  the  vocabularies  of  the 
pupils  there  if  the  teachers  do  not  supply 
substitutes,  but  I  wonder  if  this  is  really 
true.  Has  anyone  ever  made  a  study  of 
the  relative  vocabularies  of  the  blind  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  as  compared  with  those 
in  schools  for  the  blind?  We  get  some  of 
these  public-school-trained  pupils  and,  as  a 
rule,  we  find  them  below  the  standards  in 
our  school.  Perhaps  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  if  true,  that  we  get  the  leav- 
ings, or  scrub  timber.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  achievements  of  the  pupils  in  public 
school  classes  except  through  these  few  we 
have  had  thrust  on  us,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  the  regular  schools 
aren't  to  a  large  extent  paper  advantages  or 
fluffy  aspirations,  as  many  of  ours  are.  I 
hope  your  article  will  stimulate  other  teach- 
ers as  it  has  me  into  checking  up  on  vocab- 
ulary growth." 

However  institutionally  trained  children 
may  compare  with  those  who  have  had  pub- 
lic school  training,  we  are  still  of  the  same 
opinion  that  the  instructors  of  blind  children 
need  to  take  even  more  care  than  do  the 
instructors  of  seeing  pupils  to  make  certain 


that  their  pupils  know  the  meaning  of  every 
important  word  they  use.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  other  teachers  who  may 
have  opinions  on  this  matter.  If  anyone 
has  made  a  point  of  "checking  up"  the  mean- 
ingful vocabularies  of  his  blind  pupils  with 
those  of  seeing  pupils  of  corresponding  age 
and  grade  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him. 


Our    Contributors 


Miss  Wilhelmina  M.  Humbert  is  the 
teacher  in  the  girls'  kindergarten  in  the  De- 
partment of  Special  Studies  at  Perkins.  For 
a  number  of  years  she  taught  in  the  courses 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  summer 
session  of  the  George  Peabody  College. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Heggie,  Principal  of  the  School 
of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Edinburgh  and  has  his  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  Edinburgh  University. 


Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber  is  a  teacher  of 
blind  high  school  pupils  in  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools. 


Miss  Alice  L.  Stewart,  who  had  an  article 
on  Library  Guidance  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Forum,  conducts  a  story  telling  hour  for 
the  younger  children  in  the  Department  of 
Special  Studies. 


Although  the  names  of  frequent  contrib- 
utors from  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  will  not  be  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion each  time  an  article  by  them  appears, 
reference  will  be  made  to  them  occasionally 
so  that  their  status  in  the  D.  S.  S.  may  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  readers. 


Dentist:   "What  kind   of   filling  do  you 
want  in  your  tooth,  son?" 
Boy:  "Chocolate." 

— Watchman-Examiner. 
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DREAMS  AND  DAY  DREAMS 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayks,  Ph.  D. 


We  are  always  wishing  for  something;  al- 
ways looking  forward.  Someone  has  sug- 
gested that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
baby  could  have  an  idea  of  itself  is  when  it 
first  has  a  conscious  wish  or  desire,  when  it 
first  feels  the  urge  for  something  which  it 
does  not  possess.  Certainly  all  through  life 
we  are  constantly  building  upon  it,  looking 
forward  to  birthdays  and  Christmas  in  our 
childhood,  dreaming  of  days  when  we  may 
enter  high  school  or  go  away  to  college, 
planning  our  business  and  our  future  fami- 
lies. It  is  often  said  that  children,  for  the 
most  part,  live  in  the  present  and  that  it  is 
a  sign  of  maturity  when  they  plan  ahead, 
but  although  young  children  may  experience 
much  greater  pleasure  from  candy  at  hand 
than  candy  promised  for  tomorrow,  the  ten- 
dency to  look  to  the  future  and  wish  for  the 
joys  that  are  coming  next  week,  next  month, 
next  year  begins  very  early  and  becomes  a 
settled  habit  in  the  early  teens. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  There  are 
many  things  we  wish  for,  but  cannot  have ; 
at  least  we  cannot  have  them  now,  and  per- 
haps we  may  never  get  them.  Can  we  be 
happy  if  we  constantly  seek  for  things  we 
cannot  attain  ?  One  common  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  what  we  call  "day  dreaming" — 
getting  our  desires  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
and  getting  them  without  striving  for  them 
actively  ourselves.  A  study  of  many  day 
dreams  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
percentage  of  them  may  be  classed  as  either 
self-assertive  or  love  day  dreams. 

In  the  self-assertive  group  we  find  the 
ego  constantly  in  the  lime  light.  The 
dreamer  is  the  hero  and  may  be  either  the 
"conquering  hero"  or  the  'suffering  hero." 
The  "conquering  hero"  is  always  doing 
big  things,  impossible  things,  exaggerated 
things.  His  imagination  runs  riot  and  he 
attains  his  wishes  in  spite  of  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances  through  the  accom- 


plishment of  marvelous  exploits.  The  small 
boy  wishes  to  be  a  policeman  and  to  capture 
thieves  and  robbers  in  large  numbers,  or  to 
run  a  trolley  car  at  wonderful  speed,  or  to 
manage  a  locomotive.  The  girl  would  be 
the  first  lady  of  the  land,  or  have  the  choic- 
est clothes  or  the  finest  dolls,  and  outstrip 
all  her  companions  so  that  they  will  stand 
around  in  open-mouthed  amazement  at  her 
appearance,  perhaps  consumed  with  jeal- 
ousy. 

The  "suffering  hero"  gains  satisfaction 
for  the  ego  in  a  melancholy  pleasure,  imag- 
ining all  sorts  of  misfortunes  which  are 
often  an  exaggeration  of  slight  troubles  re- 
sulting from  some  misunderstanding.  A 
girl  who  is  chided  by  her  mother  for  some 
small  misdemeanor,  rushes  to  her  room, 
slams  the  door,  throws  herself  upon  her  bed 
and  in  a  flood  of  tears  imagines  herself  dead 
and  surrounded  by  relatives  who  gather  at 
her  funeral  and  tell  what  a  fine  girl  she  was. 
A  boy  defeated  in  a  fight  with  one  of  his 
mates  retreats  in  tears  and  as  he  goes,  mum- 
bles what  terrible  things  he  will  do  to  his 
conqueror  the  next  time.  In  both  cases 
there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  build  up 
self-respect,  to  bolster  up  the  ego  in  spite 
of  the  blows  directed  against  it.  If  we  are 
not  appreciated  by  those  around  us  we  im- 
agine ourselves  in  such  a  condition  that  we 
will  become  the  center  of  the  stage  and  gain 
attention  and  perhaps  applause. 

Now  of  course  it  is  easy  to  abuse  as  well 
as  to  use  our  power  of  active  imagining.  If 
our  day  dreaming*  our  exaltation  of  the  ego, 
gives  us  visions  of  a  useful  future  and  leads 
us  to  action  which  is  of  social  value,  the 
day  dreaming  may  be  of  real  use  in  the 
world.  To  imagine  we  are  to  be  first  rate 
musicians  or  artists  or  stenographers  or 
piano  tuners  or  chair  caners,  and  then  to 
follow  up  our  imaginings  by  strenuous  ef- 
forts   to   protect    ourselves    in    our   chosen 
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line — this  is  the  basis  of  ambition  and  the 
direct  path  to  progress  and  success. 

But  imagination  which  ends  without  do- 
ing— "autistic  thinking"  as  it  is  called, — is 
not  only  valueless  but  dangerous.  I  once 
knew  a  boy  who  was  constantly  drawing  air- 
planes which  his  younger  brother  attempted 
to  make.  This  same  boy  was  constantly  im- 
agining what  auto  he  would  have — a  Stutz 
for  speed,  a  Rolls  Royce  for  town  use,  etc., 
but  never  would  force  himself  to  save  even 
small  sums  of  money  which  might  form  a 
basis  for  buying  the  things  he  wanted.  He 
got  his  satisfaction  through  imagining  rather 
than  through  doing,  and  this  occurred  so 
often  that  it  became  very  difficult  for  him 
to  see  things  as  they  really  were,  preferring 
rather  to  assume  that  things  were  as  he 
wished  them  to  be.  In  this  lies  the  danger 
of  day  dreaming  (a  habit  which  develops  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  habit  of  taking 
alcohol  and  drugs),  a  little  present  satisfac- 
tion, a  frequent  indulgence,  and  then  absorp- 
tion in  an  unreal  world  which  is  ultimately 
substituted  for  reality.  Lack  of  attention 
and  poor  work  in  the  real  world  generally 
result.  Day  dreaming,  then,  is  bad  or  good 
according  to  what  follows  it,  whether  it  is 
an  end  in  itself  or  leads  to  worthy  action  to 
gain  the  things  dreamed  about. 

Dreams  of  the  night  seem  very  different 
from  dreams  of  the  day,  and  yet  a  careful 
study  leads  one  to  think  that  they  are  based 
largely  upon  the  same  tendency.  Of  course 
they  are  very  different  from  our  ordinary 
imagining  because  they  are  less  under  our 
control.  A  dream  often  shows  little  respect 
for  probability  or  decorum  or  consistency. 
Many  dreams  as  we  remember  them  seem 
weird  and  confused.  They  often  appear  as 
a  series  of  pictures,  glimpses  of  scenes  such 
as  one  might  get  if  he  were  to  stand  behind 
the  entrance  curtain  in  the  vestibule  at  a 
moving  picture  house  and  occasionally 
glance  at  the  screen. 

People  have  long  wondered  why  we 
dream  and  many  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed.   In  early  times  it  was  suggested  that 


a  dream  was  a  message  from  the  Deity.  You 
will  remember  the  dream  interpretations  re- 
ported in  the  Old  Testament;  and  dream 
books  are  still  printed  in  which  the  mean- 
ings of  dreams  are  explained.  But  many 
years  ago  scientists  showed  that  in  dream- 
ing the  laws  of  mind  are  as  plain  as  they 
are  when  we  are  awake.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  when  noises  and 
sounds  and  lights  play  upon  a  sleeper  they 
are  likely  to  produce  effects  upon  his  dreams. 
You  have  probably  all  had  dreams  of  angels 
and  heaven,  and  awakened  to  find  the  sun 
shining  in  your  eyes ;  or  you  have  heard  the 
clash  of  swords  and  the  roar  of  cannons, 
and  awakened  to  hear  a  bell  ringing ;  or  you 
have  dreamed  that  you  were  exploring  the 
arctic  regions  or  walking  on  the  ice,  and 
awakened  to  find  your  feet  out  in  the  cold; 
or  perhaps  you  have  thought  that  you  were 
killed  by  hanging,  only  to  find  that  you  have 
rolled  over  into  a  position  in  which  your 
collar  band  pressed  too  tightly! 

Scientists  have  gone  still  further  and,  by 
allowing  a  subject  to  go  to  sleep  and  then 
stimulating  him  with  noises  and  lights  and 
odors,  have  proved  that  they  can  produce 
such  dreams  more  or  less  at  will. 

A  later  development  has  been  the  attempt 
to  explain  dreams  as  the  expression  of  a 
wish,  and  while  this  theory  may  not  explain 
them  all,  it  certainly  covers  a  large  per  cent 
of  our  dreams,  especially  in  childhood,  for 
children  constantly  dream  of  the  things  they 
most  wish  for.  A  small  boy  of  my  acquaint- 
ance was  very  much  interested  in  trapping, 
and  one  winter  when  he  was  having  quite 
a  little  success  catching  muskrats,  he  con- 
stantly reported  dreams  of  the  large  number 
of  animals  he  had  found  in  his  trap,  their 
beautiful  furs,  and  the  fabulous  sums  of 
money  he  would  receive  for  them.  Before 
Christmas  young  people  are  very  likely  to 
dream  of  the  things  they  hope  to  get.  What- 
ever wish  is  most  on  their  minds  is  apt  to 
find  satisfaction  in  dreams.  We  have  many 
records  of  starving  people  who  have 
dreamed  that  they  were  being  bountifully 
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fed,  of  polar  explorers  who  have  dreamed 
of  walking  through  warm,  green  fields.  The 
so-called  dreams  of  convenience  make  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  the  expression  of  a  wish. 
We  go  to  bed  unusually  late  or  unusually 
fatigued,  and  in  the  morning  in  a  half  doz- 
ing condition  we  drop  off  and  dream  that 
we  are  already  up  and  dressed  and  down  to 
breakfast.  If  we  have  such  a  dream  we 
realize  our  wish  for  further  sleep  and  do 
not  have  to  get  up.  People  have  often  re- 
ported that  they  became  thirsty  in  the  night 
and  dreamed  that  they  had  been  up  and  had 
a  good  drink  of  water.  If  they  could  not 
dream  this  they  would  have  been  obliged  to 
get  up  and  quench  their  thirst.  So  it  is 
customary  to  say  "the  dream  is  the  guardian 
of  sleep" ;  if  our  wishes  are  so  insistent  that 
we  cannot  satisfy  them  by  a  dream  they  will 
waken  us,  but  whenever  we  can  obtain  sat- 
isfaction by  dreams  sleep  may  continue.  We 
do  not  dream  of  the  things  that  bring  us 
satisfaction  during  the  day,  but  rather  of 
the  things  that  we  wish  for  but  which  are 
denied  us.  The  dreams  of  adults  are  more 
complicated  than  those  of  children,  and 
often  the  wish  is  not  plain.  Very  frequent- 
ly, however,  we  can  trace  the  same  motives 
in  our  own  day  dreams  that  we  have  found 
in  the  dreams  of  children.  The  ego  is  ac- 
tive in  sleep  as  it  is  when  we  are  awake, 
and  it  gains  satisfaction  by  picturing  us  as 
doing  great  things,  telling  wonderful  jokes, 
improvising  beautiful  music,  playing  mar- 
velous parts  in  a  football  game,  gliding  and 
flying,  and  in  various  ways  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  that  fundamental  urge  for  "ego 
maximation.,, 

You  have  probably  been  wondering  what 
we  will  say  about  nightmares  and  fear  or 
anxiety  dreams  which  do  not  seem  to  fit  in 
very  well  with  the  wish  theory.  Various 
explanations  are  offered,  and  as  it  is  a  some- 
what indirect  and  roundabout  method  to  ap- 
ply the  wish  theory  here,  I  will  cite  some 
other  common  explanations,  such  as  that 
fear  dreams  are  the  result  of  indigestion  or 
of   other  unusual   conditions   like  nervous- 


ness, fatigue,  and  mental  or  physcal  strain. 
Why  do  we  dream?  From  infancy  we 
are  seeking  and  wishing  something  beyond 
what  we  have.  By  day  and  by  night  we  try 
to  get  what  we  have  not  yet  attained  by  im- 
agining ourselves  enjoying  it.  We  can  con- 
trol our  day  dreams  by  working  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  our  proper  wishes,  and  we 
can  make  some  progress  in  the  control  of 
our  night  dreams  by  the  same  method.  It 
is  also  possible  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
our  thoughts  by  treating  our  bodies  as  well 
as  we  can  with  the  right  kind  of  food,  air 
and  exercise,  and  trusting  our  minds  to  fol- 
low the  course  that  is  best  for  them.  Dreams 
are  true  while  they  last;  they  are  interest- 
ing, often  thrilling,  occasionally  terrifying. 
We  may  use  them  to  give  us  ideals  and  aims 
towards  which  to  direct  our  imagination,  or 
we  may  hide  ourselves  away  in  a  world  of 
unreality  where  a  wish  takes  the  place  of 
doing.  Each  one  must  choose  for  himself 
and  guide  his  action  toward  his  highest 
ideals  in  the  career  he  has  planned  for  him- 
self.   


A  Braille  Compass 

A  Braille  Compass  is  now  available  for 
the  blind.  It  is  supplied  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  the  price  of  10s. 
6d.  The  following  instructions  for  use  are 
provided  in  Braille:  After  removing  lid, 
hold  the  compass  firmly  in  left  hand,  fore- 
finger beside  lubber  point  (fixed  point), 
thumb  over  lifting  lever.  Keep  lubber  po/int 
straight  ahead,  compass  as  level  and  steady 
as  possible,  and  allow  half  a  minute  for 
card  to  settle.  Then  firmly  depress  lever 
with  left  thumb,  press  tightly  while  finger 
of  right  hand  is  brought  across  lubber  point 
on  to  card  and  the  direction  is  read  off. 

To  replace  pivot  if  or  when  it  has  got  too 
blunt  to  give  a  good  reading,  remove  screw 
from  centre  of  underside  of  compass,  take 
out  old  pivot  and  (insert  new  one,  and  then 
replace  screw. 

These  pivots  are  "Columbia  Loud  Tone 
Needles" — a  standard  article  procurable 
everywhere  . — The  Beacon,  July,  1929. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOMETRY 

By  Gustaf  Ek 


The  principle  of  self-activity  is  more  and 
more  taken  into  consideration..  The  more 
active  the  pupils  are,  the  more  easily  they 
achieve  a  •thorough  insight  into  a  subject. 
As  to  the  instruction  in  geometry  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  pupils  should  occupy  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  with  the  objects 
in  question  and  carry  out  the  necessary  con- 
structions. The  knowledge  the  blind  acquire 
by  aid  of  their  hands  is  infinitely  more  val- 
uable to  them  than  that  acquired  by  hearing. 
In  addition  to  this  the  hand  is  exercised,  and 
of  what  great  significance  this  fact  is  to  the 
blind  may  be  easily  conceived ! 

In  drawing  geometric  figures  we  have  for 
many  years  made  use  of  an  ordinary  draw- 
ing-board on  which  is  stretched  a  metal 
screen  of  a  suitable  size.  Further  we  use 
a  prodder,  an  adjustable  T-square,  a  triangle 
which  is  in  most  cases  used  as  a  ruler,  a 
measuring  rule,  and  a  pair  of  compasses 
which  must  not  be  too  sharp  as  the  paper 
is  then  easily  spoilt.  The  paper  which  is 
fastened  onto  the  board  with  thumb  tacks 
should  be  fairly  thick  and  firm. 

To  begin  with,  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
draw  lines  in  different  directions,  when  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  make  them  straight 
and  distinct  so  as  to  be  easily  felt.  From 
the  first  the  children  should  learn  to  feel 
the  indented  lines  on  the  upper-side  of  the 
paper.  After  a  figure  has  been  completed 
the  paper  may  be  turned  over  as  the  raised 
lines  in  the  other  side  are  more  distinctly 
felt. 

The  next  step  is  to  mark  out  certain  stated 
distances  on  the  lines  by  aid  of  the  meas- 
uring rule  and  the  compasses.  As  .the  latter 
is  often  used  the  pupils  should  at  the  same 
time  learn  to  draw  circles  of  different  sizes. 
In  drawing  angles  the  above  mentioned  tri- 
angle, of  which  the  degrees  for  each  angle 
should  be  90,  30  and  60,  comes  very  handy. 


After  the  children  have  learnt  to  draw  lines 
and  angles  they  can  easily  draw  parallelo- 
grams and  triangles. 

To  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  figures,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  a  question  of  geometric 
propositions,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  different  lines  by  aid  of  letters.  This 
is  easily  managed  as  the  metal-screen  makes 
prodding  possible  anywhere  on  the  paper. 

When  the  children  have  gained  some  skill 
in  drawing,  the  schoolroom  floor,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  measured  and  a  drawing 
of  it  carried  out  on  an  easy  scale.  Similar 
experiments  might  with  advantage  be  pur- 
sued as  they  are  always  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  pupils. 

From  the  first  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  this  kind  of  instruction  must  be  set 
about  slowly  and  methodically.  The  hands 
of  some  of  the  children  are  little  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  practice  and  no  great  results 
may  be  expected.  But  although  the  draw- 
ing may  be  imperfect,  it  serves  its  purpose, 
for  while  working  on  it  the  child  gets  a 
clearer  idea  than  by  studying  i+  m  a  text- 
book. Such  a  text-book  is  needed,  but  tne 
drawings  in  it  acquire  an  added  interest  to 
the  children  and  become  easier  to  under- 
stand if  they  have  learnt  to  draw  them  them- 
selves. 

In  their  free  time  the  children  get  good 
practice  from  drawing  the  figures  over  again 
more  carefully  and  carrying  out  other  more 
independent  tasks  put  before  them  by  the 
teacher.  Sometimes  the  children  might  be 
allowed  to  draw  what  they  choose,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  watch  how  they  express 
their  ideas  of  things  acquired  by  feeling. 

In  these  lines  I  only  want  to  give  a  few 
hints  concerning  the  instruction  in  geometry. 
More  is  not  necessary  as  the  experienced 
teacher  will  soon  find  his  own  methods. 
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THE   TEACHING   OF   NATURE   STUDY 

By  The  Staff  of  the  California  School  for  the  Bund 


There  is  no  reason  why  nature  study  for 
the  blind  cannot  follow  the  public  school 
course  for  the  particular  locality,  with  such 
modifications  as  common  sense  dictates. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  school  gardens 
have  been  found  practical,  profitable  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable  from  the  children's 
standpoint.  The  pupils  work  in  plots  al- 
lotted to  them,  singly  or  in  pairs,  sometimes 
a  totally  blind  child  working  with  one  hav- 
ing partial  vision.  The  care  of  these  gar- 
dens involves  the  study  of  soil  and  its  prep- 
aration for  seed,  of  processes  of  germina- 
tion and  growth,  and  of  fertilization  and 
seed  formation. 

Our  School  is  ideally  situated  for  nature 
study  excursions.  Growing  on  our  own 
grounds  are  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubs,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Birds 
are  everywhere  and  the  study  of  bird  calls 
can  be  begun  without  leaving  the  school 
room.  Within  a  few  minutes'  walk  is  Gar- 
ber  Park,  a  tangle  of  native  growth  attract- 
ing still  more  birds. 

The  first  objective  in  an  excursion  is  not 
the  acquisition  of  far*«  k«t  tht  development 
in  the  children  of  a  real  joy  in  and  love 
for  the  outdoors.  If  there  are  timid  ones, 
the  path  must  present  few  difficulties  at 
first.  As  the  children  gain  confidence, 
rougher  routes  may  be  chosen  and  they  will 
learn  the  joy  of  a  hard  scramble. 

Appreciation  of  nature  will  be  developed 
most  quickly  in  totally  blind  children  by 
teaching  them  to  notice  the  general  environ- 
ment rather  than  some  particular  thing  to 
which  they  must  be  led.  They  enjoy  listen- 
ing for  a  minute  and  then  reporting  what 
they  have  heard.  The  bird  songs,  the  wind 
in  the  trees,  the  buzzing  of  insects,  the  mur- 
mur of  water,  awaken  in  them  an  awareness 
of  the  wonders  surrounding  them.  Odors 
should  be  noticed  and  enjoyed.  An  interest 
in  an  odor  is  one  of  the  quickest  approaches 


to  object  study,  as  its  source  is  so  often  a 
convenient  flower  or  shrub.  The  child  will 
learn  to  love  sun  and  shade,  wind  and  fog, 
and  the  "feel"  of  the  air  on  his  face.  Im- 
pressions which  he  gets  through  his  ears 
and  nose  and  skin  will  build  a  foundation 
for  more  detailed  study. 

We  find  that  the  children  gain  much  by 
covering  the  same  route  at  different  seasons. 
They  can  follow  the  same  tree  or  shrub 
through  its  various  changes,  studying  buds, 
leaves,  blossoms  and  seeds.  They  learn 
which  trees  are  evergreen ;  which  plants  live 
through  the  winter;  which  birds  stay  with 
us  the  year  round  and  which  are  seasonal 
visitors;  the  effect  the  seasons  have  on  the 
streams,  and  so  forth. 

A  totally  blind  child  in  the  lower  primary 
grades  can  learn  to  recognize  the  calls  of 
the  birds  most  common  in  his  environment ; 
to  know  a  number  of  wild  and  cultivated 
flowers  by  touch,  and  in  most  cases,  by 
odor;  to  recognize  various  trees  by  leaves, 
bark  and  seed  vessels.  He  can  bring  back 
caterpillars  and  cocoons  for  school  room  ob- 
servation ;  large  seeds,  such  as  buckeyes,  for 
sprouting;  leaf  and  flower  buds  for  indoor 
forcing.  The  ravages  of  insects  are  all 
around.  The  sapsucker  bores  holes  within 
easy  reach  and  the  burrows  of  moles  and 
gophers  are  under  foot.  It  is  important  that 
the  group  be  small.  Every  member  must 
be  able  to  hear  or  smell  or  feel  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

Our  walks  vary  in  plan.  Sometimes  we 
go  without  definite  objective  other  than  to 
enjoy  the  out-of-doors.  At  other  times  we 
discuss  our  aim  beforehand.  Perhaps  it  is 
to  find  as  many  different  kinds  of  seeds  as 
we  can.  From  them  the  children  learn  the 
different  methods  of  seed  distribution  and 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  infinite  variety  of  pro- 
visions Nature  makes  for  carrying  on  the 
different   species.     So  each  detailed  study 
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leads  into  a  wider  field. 

Occasionally  we  are  intent  on  finding  as 
many  interesting  things  as  we  can.  Then  we 
stop  at  every  tree  and  flower  and  often 
spend  a  very  profitable  hour  covering  a  short 
distance. 

For  follow-up  work  we  have  discussions 
about  what  we  have  seen,  study  the  large 
models,  and  make  nature  study  note-books 
filled  with  stories  of  the  trips,  dictated  by 
the  children. 

When  the  children  are  ready  for  the  more 
formal  study  of  flower  parts,  fertilization 
and  reproduction,  we  find  our  collection  of 
large  models  more  practical  than  the  deli- 
cate real  flowers.  After  the  children  under- 
stand flower  structure  they  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  parts  of  real  flowers.  They  find 
the  life  history  of  plants  most  fascinating 
and  are  always  interested  in  the  interdepend- 
ence of  plant  and  insect  life. 

The  following  story,  dictated  by  one  of 
the  classes,  is  taken  from  their  last  year's 
note-book : 

A  NOVEMBER  WALK 

On  the  eighteenth  of  November  we  went  for  a 
walk  to  see  what  interesting  things  we  could  find. 

First  we  looked  at  some  Monterey  pines.  They 
have  long,  slender  leaves.  Leaves  of  this  shape 
are  called  needles.  On  this  variety  of  pine  the 
needles  grow  three  in  a  group.  They  fall  from 
the  tree  in  bunches.  The  pine  is  an  evergreen. 
The  needles  are  well  shaped  to  stand  the  snow, 
rain  and  wind.  If  they  were  broad,  they  might 
hold  too  much  snow  and  break  the  branches. 
Broad  leaves  would  tear  in  the  winter  storms. 

We  saw  a  big  dandelion  rosette.  It  was  grow- 
ing where  an  old  garden  had  been.  It  was  much 
larger  than  those  on  our  playground  because  the 
soil  was  rich.  It  showed  us  that  the  dandelion 
grows  according  to  the  soil  and  moisture. 

Next  we  found  a  weed  that  had  gone  to  seed. 
It  had  seeds  like  the  dandelion.  The  weed  was 
shaped  like  a  little  bush  and  was  covered  with 
the  little  dimpled  cushions  left  after  the  seeds 
had  blown  away.  This  plant  grew  from  one  seed 
and  it  produced  perhaps  thousands  of  other  weeds 
like   it. 

Next  we  studied  an  acacia.     It  looked  like  it 


had  leaves,  but  it  did  not.  It  is  covered  with 
little  flattened  twigs  which  look  like  leaves.  The 
tree  was  in  bud.  The  buds  were  little,  round, 
rough,   green   things. 

After  the  acacia  we  found  some  horse  chestnut 
trees.  The  leaves  were  large  and  had  five  or  six 
or  more  divisions.  They  are  green  in  the  spring. 
In  the  autumn  they  are  yellow  and  brown.  The 
stems  are  long  and  thick.  The  leaves  were  be- 
ginning to  fall.  When  you  break  off  the  leaves 
they  leave  little  scars  shaped  like  a  horse's  foot. 
These  scars  have  little  pits  like  the  places  where 
nails  have  been  driven  in.  This  is  the  reason 
it  is  called  the  horse  chestnut.  Above  each  scar 
there  is  a  little  bud  which  will  grow  into  a  new 
branch  next  spring.  At  the  end  of  each  branch 
there  is  a  big  bud.  In  the  spring  the  leaves  will 
come  out  from  these  buds. 

On  the  ground  we  found  some  elm  leaves.  The 
edges  were  cut  in  little  teeth  like  a  saw.  The 
veins  ran  parallel  from  the  midrib  to  the  edges. 
The  veins  carry  the  food  to  the  leaves.  Their 
work  is  like  that  of  our  veins. 

This  was  all  we  saw  that  November  morning. 
We  went  about  half  a  block  away  from  the  school 
grounds.  It  was  a  very  short  distance,  but  we 
saw  very  many  interesting  things. 


The  third  study  to  be  published  by  the 
Foundation  in  its  Vocational  Research  Ser- 
ies early  in  the  fall  will  be  Stand  Conces- 
sions: As  Operated  by  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  by  Miss  Lelah 
Brown.  The  bulletin  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  school  vocational  advisers, 
placement  agents  and  individual  stand  oper- 
ators. The  following  table  of  contents  will 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  inquiry : 

I.  Stand  Operation 

II.  Factors  of  Success 

III.  Learning  the  Business 

IV.  Securing  the  Concession 
V.  Street  Stands 

VI.  Office  and  Hospital  Stands 

VII.  Factory  Stands 

VIII.  Merchandising 

IX.  Placement  and  Supervision 

This  publication,  as  the  previous  numbers 
in  the  Series,  Insurance  Underwriting  and 
Osteopathy,  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion at  fifty  cents  per  copy. 
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WHAT  BLIND  PEOPLE  THINK  ABOUT  ARITHMETIC 

By  Frieda  Kiefsr-Mkrry,  Ph.  D. 


During  the  past  ten  years  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  in  schools  for  seeing 
children  have  undergone  marked  changes, 
and  the  content  also  has  been  considerably 
altered.  The  tendency  now  is  to  substitute 
everyday  problems  for  those  of  the  old  for- 
mal type.  For  example,  "A  girl  caught  35 
of  her  string  of  135  beads  when  the  string 
broke,  and  could  only  find  half  of  the  rest. 
How  many  beads  did  she  save  ?m 

Practical  problems  arising  in  natural  sit- 
uations have  real  meaning  for  the  child.  For 
example,  "Bertha's  daddy  bought  her  a  new 
string  of  100  beads.  While  she  was  play- 
ing tag,  the  string  broke.  Poor  Bertha!  The 
beads  scattered  in  every  direction.  She 
caught  48  of  them  before  they  fell,  but  she 
found  only  half  of  the  rest.  When  she  put 
the  beads  on  another  string,  she  had  only 
beads,"2 

This  policy  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
age child,  but  certain  educators  claim  that 
the  brighter  children  should  have  a  wider 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  than  they  can  gain 
through  practical  experience.  Thus,  there 
is  a  recent  tendency  to  swing  back  toward 
modifications  of  older  methods.  This  illus- 
trates clearly  that  the  curriculum  must 
change  as  our  needs  change. 

Some  educators  of  the  blind  advocate  both 
of  the  above  viewpoints.  They  feel  that 
while  socialized  methods  are  valuable,  the 
blind  person  requires  a  wider  range  of  arith- 
metical facts  in  order  to  place  him  on  a  par 
with  the  seeing. 

The  Purpose  of  This  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain 
(1)  what  kind  of  arithmetical  problems 
blind  people  most  frequently  solve  in  every- 
day life;  (2)  how  much  arithmetic  blind 
people  think  should  be  taught  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  by  what  methods;  (3)  how 
these  suggestions  can  be  used  in  improving 
our  present  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic. 


Source  of  Information 

The  questionnaire  appearing  on  page  11 
together  with  a  form  letter  were  mailed  to 
731  blind  people  of  average  and  superior 
mental  ability  chosen  by  superintendents  of 
institutions  and  supervisors  of  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind.  One  hundred  ninety- 
seven  replies  were  received  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  personal  letters.  The  co-opera- 
tion secured  from  the  people  participating 
in  this  study  has  been  most  gratifying  and 
is  sincerely  appreciated  by  the  writer. 
Persons  Contributing  Data 

The  first  seven  questions  were  designed 
to  show  the  different  types  of  people  reply- 
ing to  the  questionnaire.  Approximately 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  contributors  are 
totally  blind.  About  one-half  of  them  have 
been  so  from  birth,  the  remainder  having 
lost  their  sight  before  the  age  of  seven. 

More  than  half  of  our  correspondents  live 
in  cities  of  10,000  population  or  more,  while 
very  few  live  in  rural  places  or  in  large 
cities  of  a  million  population  or  over. 

About  seventy-five  per  cent  are  profes- 
sional or  business  people.  Over  half  receive 
a  salary  of  $2000  or  less  per  year. 

Ages  range  from  seventeen  to  sixty-nine 
with  a  median  age  of  thirty-two. 

The  age  of  entering  and  leaving  school 
was  considerably  higher  with  this  group 
than  it  is  with  the  seeing.  More  than  ninety 
per  cent  remained  until  graduation,  while 
over  half  have  had  some  college  training. 
English  and  the  social  sciences  were  chosen 
for  college  study  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  math- 
ematical subjects. 

Opinions  of  Contributors 

The  purpose  of  questions  8  through  15 
was  to  obtain  opinions  from  blind  people  as 
to  arithmetical  content  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Questions  8,  11,  and  12  were  de- 
vised especially  to  gain  information  concern- 
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ing  the  use  of  arithmetic  slates,  and  to  check 
situations  in  everyday  life  demanding  the 
use  of  simple  arithmetic  and  a  knowledge  of 
calculating  devices. 

Question  13  was  designed  to  find  out  if 
our  correspondents  thought  that  instruction 
in  arithmetic  beyond  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses essential  in  everyday  experience  was 
warranted. 

Question  15  (optional)  really  requires 
teaching  experience  to  be  answered  ade- 
quately. Its  object  was  to  obtain  opinions 
as  to  minima  essentials  in  arithmetical  in- 
struction, in  addition  to  certain  other  stand- 
ard requirements.  The  limits  set  for  sub- 
topics under  question  15  were  taken  from 
the  findings  of  certain  educators  who  have 
conducted  extensive  research  in  arithmetic 
among  seeing  children.  They  feel  that  in- 
struction beyond  these  limits  is  impractical 
for  the  average  child. 

Results  of  the  Study 

Answers  to  question  8  show  that  only 
about  eleven  per  cent  of  our  contributors 
use  arithmetic  slates,  although  more  than 
half  of  them  advocate  its  use  in  schools. 

The  practice  periods  suggested  for  work 
with  the  arithmetic  slate  vary  in  length  from 
15  to  60  minutes  daily.  A  few  answers  in- 
dicated that  the  capacity  of  the  student 
should  serve  as  the  criterion.  One  person 
advocated  the  slate  for  mentally  backward 
children,  while  others  suggested  its  use  for 
students  of  superior  mentality  only. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  are 
chosen  by  the  majority  as  the  best  time  for 
the  introduction  of  the  arithmetic  slate, 
while  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  is  the 
limit  set  for  its  discontinuance.  Others  feel 
that  the  slate  should  be  used  as  long  as  it  is 
thought  to  be  of  practical  importance.  Some 
believe  that  teaching  long  division  should 
mark  the  beginning  of  slate  work  and  al- 
gebra should  mark  the  end. 

Very  few  of  our  correspondents  were 
able  to  name  the  arithmetic  slate  they  used 
or  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  Tay- 
lor slate  was  recommended  for  its  lightness, 


portability,  convenience,  and  the  speed  ac- 
quired because  of  the  single  type.  Length 
of  time  required  to  fit  the  type  into  the  holes 
was  listed  as  the  chief  defect. 

A  few  adherents  of  the  Boston  slate  urged 
its  use  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  T-V-L  Slate  is  its 
compactness.  (The  slate  used  at  the  New 
York;  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.) 

Enthusiasts  of  the  Cubarithme  like  it  be- 
cause it  is  simple,  logical,  and  time  saving. 

Approximately  half  the  answers  to  ques- 
tion 9  indicate  arithmetic  as  of  basic  im- 
portance in  our  course  of  study.  One-fourth 
think  that  arithmetic  should  assume  the 
same  place  in  the  education  of  the  blind  as 
it  does  for  the  seeing.  The  need  for 
arithmetic  in  business  and  its  value  in  daily 
life  constitute  the  major  reasons  for  its  im- 
portance. Its  study  for  mental  disciplinary 
values  is  stressed  by  less  than  15  per  cent. 

Oral  arithmetic  should  predominate  in 
schools  for  the  blind  according  to  answers 
given  to  question  10.  Some  advocate  it  en- 
tirely, others  believe  that  it  should  occupy 
from  three-fourths  to  two-thirds  of  the  time 
devoted  to  arithmetical  instruction. 

The  results  obtained  from  question  11 
show  clearly  the  necessity  of  teaching  arith- 
metic which  will  function  in  ordinary  life. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the 
principles  underlying  insurance,  banking  and 
installment  buying.  An  appreciation  of  sim- 
ple statistics  sufficient  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
'seems  desirable. 

Replies  to  question  12  indicate  that  in- 
struction should  be  given  to  familiarize  the 
blind  with  common  calculating  devices. 

Answers  to  question  13  suggest  the  desir- 
ability of  including  material  other  than  that 
which  necessity  demands,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  mentally  superior  children. 

Among  the  more  practical  suggestions  of- 
fered in  reply  to  question  14  are: 

1.  Improve  mechanical  features  of  the 
braille  slate  so  that  computation  can  be  done 
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without  shifting  the  paper. 

2.  Use  arithmetic  slate  to  give  the  blind 
child  an  idea  as  to  how  seeing  people  solve 
problems,  and  to  facilitate  complicated  cal- 
culations. 

3.  Use  concrete  objects  whenever  possi- 
ble in  teaching  arithmetic. 

4.  Teach  recognition  of  coins  by  sound 
as  well  as  by  touch. 

5.  Use  the  idea  of  equation  and  relation- 
ship. 

6.  Teach  the  blind  how  to  judge  approx- 
imately; distance,  height,  weight. 

7.  Write  only  totals  to  problems. 

8.  Use  games  to  motivate  rapid,  oral 
work. 

9.  Introduce  as  many  short  cuts  as  pos- 
sible. 

10.  Divide  children  into  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  (for  teaching  purposes). 

11.  Use  modern  text  books. 

12.  Secure  competent  teachers. 

13.  Bring  the  course  of  study  in  schools 
for  the  blind  up  to  public  school  standards. 

Question  15  merits  specal  consideration. 
It  is  concerned  with  content  exclusively,  and 
the  results  show  a  marked  predilection  to- 
ward teaching  more  topics  than  minima  es- 
sentials. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  thorough 
acquisition  of  the  fundamental  processes. 
Many  advocate  the  teaching  of  multiplica- 
tion tables  through  25.  There  is  more  op- 
position to  sub-question  three  than  to  any 
other  with  the  exception  of  those  dealing 
with  square  and  cube  root.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  average  seeing  child  cannot 
add  more  than  six  or  eight  figures  without  a 
pause,  and  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  give  him 
a  column  more  than  39  figures  high.  Blind 
people  feel  that  such  a  standard  is  imprac- 
tical for  them. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
1.  The  majority  of  blind  people  use  sim- 
ple arithmetical  processes  such  as  those  in- 
volved in  ordinary  business  transactions. 
They  also  have  occasion  to  understand  and 
interpret  common  calculating  devices. 


2.  The  general  opinion  of  the  blind  is 
that  more  arithmetic  than  minima  essentials 
should  be  taught  to  blind  children.  Al- 
though few  contributors  use  type  slates, 
most  of  them  think  they  are  a  valuable  aid 
in  teaching  arithmetic.  It  is  believed  that 
the  bulk  of  arithmetical  instruction  should 
be  oral. 

3.  A  study  of  this  type  should  serve  as 
one  criterion  in  deciding  the  content  of 
courses  of  study  used  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  guide 
to  curriculum  reconstruction,  but  should  be 
supplemented  by: 

(1)  A  careful  analysis  of  the  present 
courses  of  study  in  arithmetic  in 
schools  for  the  blind; 

(2)  A  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
accuracy,  rate,  and  types  of  errors 
made  by  blind  pupils  on  standardized 
arithmetic  tests; 

(3)  Results  obtained  from  a  survey  of 
occupations  blind  people  enter,  made 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  (Such  a  survey  is  already  in 
progress.) 


(1)  Myers,  Garry  Cleveland,  The  Prevention  and 
Correction  of  Errors  in  Arithmetic.  Plymouth  Press. 
Chicago,   1925,   page  66. 

(2)  Ibid,  page  65. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  ARITHMETIC 

Answers  may  be  written  in  the  space  provided.  If  this  space  is  insufficient  use  the  reverse  side  of  this 
sheet.  Mail  your  answers  in  the  envelope  enclosed  to  Miss  Frieda  Kiefer,  Department  of  Special 
Studies,   Perkins   Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  before  May  15,  1929. 

1.  Indicate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  extent  to  which  you  see. 

a.  At  what  age  did  your  sight  begin  to  fail  ? 

b.  When  did  it  reach  its  present  condition? 

2.  Give  the  name  of  state  and  city  in  which  you  are  now  living. 

3.  What  is  your  present  age? 

4.  What  is  your  present  occupation?     Be  specific. 

5.  Put  a  check  before  the  figures  which  include  your  yearly  income : 

Under  $500.  Between  $3,000-$4,000. 

Between  $500-$l,000.  Between  $4,000-$5,000. 

Between  $1,000-$Z,000.  Between  $5,000-$10,000. 

Between  $2,000-$3,000.  Over  $10,000. 

6.  What  school  or  class  for  the  blind  did  you  attend? 

a.  What  was  your  age  at  entrance? 

b.  How  old  were  you  when  you  finished  school? 

c.  Did  you  graduate?  If  you  did  not  graduate  what  grade  were  you  in  when  you 

left  school? 

d.  Do  you  feel  that  your  school  education  helped  fit  you  for  the  occupation  you  are  now  fol- 
lowing ?    Comment : 

7.  Have  you  a  college  education? 

a.  What  university  or  college  did  you  attend? 

b.  Did  you  receive  a  degree?  If  so,  what  degree?  When? 

c.  In  what  subject  did  you  major? 

8.  Do  you  use  an  arithmetic  slate  in  your  daily  calculations? 

a.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  teach  blind  children  the  use  of  arithmetic  slates? 

If  you  do,  how  much  time  would  you  advise  spending  on  it? 

b.  In  what  grade  should  it  be  introduced  and  when  ought  it  to  be  discontinued? 

c.  What  type  of  arithmetic  slate  do  you  use? 

What  particular  merits  do  you  think  your  slate  possesses  over  other  makes? 

9.  What  importance  do  you  think  arithmetic  should  assume  in  the  course  of  study  in  schools  for  the 

blind?    Why? 

10.  How  much  time  should  be  given  to  oral  arithmetic  as  compared  with  written  arithmetic  in  schools 

for  the  blind? 

11.  Check  the  following  situations  in  which  you  make  frequent  use  of  arithmetic: 

a.  Making  change 

b.  Calculating  prices  of  goods  bought  or  sold 

c.  Buying  or  selling  life  insurance,  fire  insurance,  auto  insurance 

d.  Saving  money  in  a  bank,  or  building  and  loan  association 

e.  Securing  a  loan,  or  making  payments  on  a  loan  (property) 

f.  Buying  stocks  or  bonds 

g.  Buying  articles  on  the  installment  plan : 

Clothing  Radios  Automobiles 

Furniture  Food  Jewelry 

Pianos 

h.  Budgeting  the  family  income 

i.  Keeping  checking  accounts  and  drawing  checks 

j.  Figuring  piece  work  in  a  shop 
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k.  Figuring  amounts  and  measuring  from  recipes 
1.  Buying  articles  on  discount  sales 
m.  Interpreting  statistics  used  in  newspaper   articles 

12.  Check  the  following  of  which  you  have  a  clear  understanding: 

a.  Reading  the  gas,  water,  and  electric  meters;        speedometers;        temperature    and    clinical 

thermometers  ;       railroad  time  tables  ;       motor  guide  books. 

b.  Do  you  know  what  the  following  machines  are  like?     Check  the  ones  you  know: 

adding  machines  calculating  machines 

billing   machines  comptometers 

machines  to  measure  yard  goods 

c.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  form  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Reports? 

13.  Check  those  of  the  following  which  you  have  occasion  to  use: 

a.  Algebra  d.  Square   root 

b.  Geometry  e.  Long  division 

c.  Cube  root  f.  Roman  numerals 

14.  You  are  invited  to  offer  any  suggestions  which  will  make  our  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic  func- 

tion more  adequately  in  everyday  life  situations. 
The  following  is  optional.    If  you  feel  that  you  are  unable  to  answer  this  question,  please  dis- 
regard it. 

15.  If  you  were  asked  to  revise  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  in  schools  for  the  blind,  draw  a  line 
through  any  of  the  following  topics  which  you  think  might  be  eliminated,  and  draw  a  circle  around 
any  topic  you  think  should  have  considerable  emphasis. 

1.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  not  beyond  100,000. 

2.  Reading  Roman  numerals  including  a  thousand. 

3.  Adding  columns  of  figures  not  more  than  five  figures  wide  and  39  figures  high. 

4.  Adding  only  simple  fractions,  such  as  1/2,  1/4,  1/8,  1/16. 

5.  Adding  only  one,  two,  and  three  place  decimals  with  the  same  number  of  decimal  places. 

6.  Subtracting  no  larger  than  four-place  numbers   from  four-place  numbers    (includes  decimals). 

7.  Subtracting  only  simple  fractions,  such  as  1/2,  1/4,  1/8.    1/16. 

8.  Multiplying  not  more  than  four-place  numbers  by  four-place  numbers   (includes  decimals). 

9.  Multiplication  tables  through  twelves. 

10.  Multiplication  of  simple  fractions  only. 

11.  Division  of  not  more  than  five-place  numbers  by  five-place  numbers. 

12.  Division  of  simple   fractions  only. 

13.  Linear  measure :    inch,  foot,  yard,  mile. 

14.  Liquid  measure:  ounce,  1/2  pint,  pint,  quart,  gallon. 

15.  Measures  of  weight:    ounce,  pound,  ton. 

16.  Dry   measure:    pint,   quart,   peck,  bushel. 

17.  Square  measure:    inch,  foot,  yard,  acre. 

18.  Measures  of  time  : 

a.  Second,  minute,  hour,  half  and  quarter  hours 

b.  Days  of  weeks ;  the  months 

c.  Number  of  weeks  in  a  year;  number  of  months  in  a  year 

d.  Number  of  days  in  a  month 

e.  Names  of  the  seasons 

19.  Money — 

a.  Recognition  by  touch  of  difference  in  size  and  shape  of  coins :  cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter 

dollar,  half  dollar,  and  dollar. 

b.  Folding  paper  bills  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  denominations. 

20.  Square  root 

21.  Cube  root 

22.  Simple  interest 

23.  Discount  and  percentage 
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* ,  and  Samuel  P.  Hayes.     Condensed  Guide 

for  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Intelligence  Tests,  by  Lewis  M.  Terman, 
Adapted  for  Use  with  the  Blind.     1923. 

♦Johnson,  Buford.  Survey  of  Schools.  A.A.I.B., 
1920,  pp.  17-18. 

♦McManaway,  H.  M.  Tests  and  Measurements. 
A.A.I.B.,  1920,  pp.  19-20. 

♦Maxfield,  Kathryn  E.  Adaptation  of  Educational 
Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Children.  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  1927. 

* .  Tests  and  Records,  in  the  Blind  Child  and 

His  Reading,  Chapter  7,  pp.  154-181. 

♦Mental  and  Standard  Tests  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  (Round  Table.)  A.A.I.B.,  1924,  p.  174. 

♦Mental    Tests    for    the    Blind,    (re    Drummond's 
Tests.)    Teacher  of  the  Blind,  VIII,  No.  8, 
1920,  pp.  58-66. 
Peiser,  A.     1st  die  Testmethode  abgetan?    Blind- 
enfreund,  v.  43,  No.  6,  1923,  pp.  85-87. 

♦Pinter,  Rudolf.  Intelligence  Testing;  Methods 
and  Results.     Holt  &  Co.,  1923,  pp,  330-33t>. 

♦Porteus,  S.  D.  Studies  in  Mental  Deviations. 
Vineland,  N.  J.  The  Training  School,  1922, 
pp.  59-65. 

♦Potter,    Claudia.      Use    of    the    Courtis    Tests    in 
Arithmetic.    A.A.I.B.,  1920,  pp.  28-31. 
Seashore,  C.  E.    Elementary  Tests  in  Psychology. 
Journal    of     Educational     Psychology,     VII, 
1916,  pp.  81-86. 

♦Voss,  W.  Die  Beurteilung  der  Testleistungen. 
Berlin.    Volkskraft  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1922. 

♦ .    Anweisung    fiir    eine    Intelligenzprufung 

blinder  Kinder  im  Alter  von  14  Jahren. 
Blinderfreund,  v.  45,  1925,  pp.  25-56. 
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.   Vorschlage  zur  Durchfiihrung  einer   In- 

telligenzprufung.     Blindenfreund,  v.  45,  1925, 

pp.  210-212. 
♦Whipple,  G.  M.     Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical 

Tests.    Warwick  &  York,  1924,  p.  255. 
*Zech.     Die    Beurteilung   der    Testleistungen.      A 

review  of  Voss'  Book.     Blindenfreund  v.  43, 

No.  4,  pp.  53-58,  April,  1923. 


indicates  references  to  be  found  in  the  library  of 
the  Foundation. 

**A.A.I.B.  stands  for  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 


HERE  and  THERE 


The  following  suggestion  comes  from  a 
primary  teacher  in  the  Hartford  School: 
"So  much  is  being  said  about  color  in  the 
kitchen,  on  the  porch,  and  even  in  the  school 
room  that  I  decided  to  introduce  a  little 
color  into  the  school  room  here.  One  day 
I  painted  some  styluses !  The  children  were 
delighted  with  their  bright-colored  styluses. 
Each  pupil  had  a  decided  taste  for  a  par- 
ticular hue.  Even  the  ones  that  could  not 
see  at  all  expressed  their  preference.  In  a 
short  time,  the  braille  writing  of  the  chil- 
dren improved  beyond  expectation!" 


For  an  interesting,  practical  discussion  of 
teaching  geography  to  blind  children,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  an  article  in  the  1928  A.  A. 
I.  B.  Proceedings,  pp.  420-423,  by  Miss 
Susan  B.  Murphy,  Teaching  Geography. 


There  are  many  interesting  items  in  the 
July,  1929,  number  of  the  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  (National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  St.,  London  N.  1,  Eng- 
land). Among  other  items  the  following 
are  well  worth  reading :  A  Course  in  Nature 
Study  and  Science,  by  Ray  Vaughan;  Post 
Guiding,  by  Jean  Robinson;  Games  for  the 
Blind,  by  M.  S.  R.  Blake. 


Miss  Marion  Kappes  which  she  calls:  Ex- 
periments With  Eurhythmies  in  Spain.  The 
original  is  by  M.  Joan  Llongueras,  and  has 
the  title :  La  Rythmique  Appliquee  a  la 
Premiere  Education  des  Aveugles.  M. 
Llongueras  was  a  pupil  of  Jacques-Dalcroze 
and  had  seven  years  of  experience  in  teach- 
ing eurhythmies  in  the  municipal  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Vilajoana. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  1929  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
some  time  in  November  of  this  year.  Orders 
for  these  proceedings  should  be  placed  with 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  20  Washington  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  voted  that 
the  price  of  this  biennial  report  will  be  $3.00 
to  non-members.  Members  will  receive  one 
copy  free.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  as 
to  whether  blind  people  will  receive  a  re- 
duction on  these  Proceedings. 


The  June,   1929,  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
contains   a  most  interesting  translation  by 


According  to  the  Blindenbote  of  Novem- 
ber, 1928,  "l'Union  centrale  Suisse  pour  le 
bien  des  aveugles"  defines  blindness  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  For  a  person  to  be  considered  blind, 
the  total  or  partial  blindness  should  afTect 
both  eyes,  although  the  degree  of  blindness 
in  each  eye  may  differ. 

2.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
children  and  adults. 

a.  Children:  Those  to  be  considered  as 
blind  who  cannot  do  work  in,  schools  for 
the  seeing,  especially  that  which  depends 
upon  reading  ink-print  characters. 

b.  Adults :  Those  should  be  considered 
as  blind  who,  in  childhood,  have  not  been 
able  on  account  of  their  sight  to  attend 
schools  for  the  seeing,  or  whose  attendance 
at  such  schools  has  been  unsatisfactory; 
those  who,  having  become  blind  after  leav- 
ing school,  have  not  been  able  to  follow  their 
trade. 

— Le  Valentin  Hauy,  April- June,  1929. 
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Blind  children  by  no  means  have  a  monop- 
oly on  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  dream 
rather  than  to  do.  However,  because  of  the 
lack  of  stimulating  interests  and  activities 
in  the  lives  of  most  of  these  youngsters, 
many  of  them  almost  have  day-dreaming 
thrust  upon  them  since  it  is  their  most  avail- 
able means  of  finding  contentment. 

Because  of  the  narrowness  of  their  life 
experience,  blind  children  are  likely  to  have 
less  mental  content  upon  which  to  build  con- 
structive day-dreams.  Constructive  day- 
dreaming is  an  important  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  because  of  the  in- 
ventions, improvements  in  organization  and 
in  moral  growth  which  result  from  it.  Such 
day-dreaming  is  based  more  upon  interests 
than  upon  introspectively  enjoyed  "feelings." 
On  the  other  hand,  mere  passive  day-dream- 
ing requires  little  informational  background 
and  often  involves  the  "feelings"  only.  For 
this  reason  such  dreaming  is  a  danger  which 
should  be  avoided  particularly  by  those  who 
already  have  some  handicap  to  overcome. 
The  blind  child  must  make  at  least  as  much 
effort  as  the  one  with  sight  if  he  is  to  attain 
the  same  degree  of  success  as  his  seeing 
brothers;  this  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  if 
he  has  succumbed  to  the  mental  and  physical 
inertia  induced  by  much  passive  day- 
dreaming. 

The  paper  in  this  issue  by  Dr.  Hayes  on 
dreams   is  the   outgrowth  of   chapel   talks 


which  he  has  given  at  two  schools  for  the 
blind.  Since  both  students  and  teachers  have 
felt  that  they  have  profited  by  these  talks, 
we  are  glad  to  give  others  throughout  the 
country  the  opportunity  of  sharing  them. 


When  classification  of  pupils  according  to 
individual  ability  is  under  discussion,  one 
question  often  occurs :  Is  it  fair  to  stigma- 
tize a  child  by  giving  him  a  definite  educa- 
tional and  mental  status  within  a  group  when 
that  group  is  so  small  that  each  member  is 
well  acquainted  with  every  other  member? 
In  answer  to  this  let  us  consider  two  other 
questions :  First,  is  it  not  true  that  within 
such  a  small  group,  the  children  are  bound 
to  be  given  relative  ratings  anyway,  both  by 
the  teachers  and  by  the  other  pupils,  whether 
or  not  those  ratings  are  based  on  prejudices 
resulting  from  daily  contacts  or  on  carefully 
regulated  test  results?  Second,  if  there  is 
danger  of  the  students  finding  out  their  rel- 
ative standings  on  tests,  is  this  not  more  of 
a  reflection  on  the  discretion  of  the  teach- 
ers than  on  the  value  of  the  tests? 
More  harm  may  be  done  by  the  tendency 
to  judge  when  it  is  fed  by  prejudice  than 
when  it  is  checked  by  comparatively  accurate 
test  results.  lit  goes  without  saying  that  no 
school  or  class  for  the  blind  should  have 
teachers  who  are  so  emotionally  unstable 
that  they  convert  test  results  into  new 
prejudices. 


A  year  or  so  ago  the  Forum  made  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London  had,  with  the  co-operation 
of  its  member  organizations,  instituted  a 
thorough  going  study  of  the  vocational  prob- 
lems of  blind  people.  The  Institute  engaged 
the  services  of  the  well-known  and  highly 
efficient  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy- 
chology which  assigned  to  this  problem  Mr. 
F.  M.  Earle  of  their  staff.  Mr.  Earle  had 
had  previous  experience  in  doing  psycho- 
logical work  with  the  blind. 

In  a  brief  summary  of  this  research  given 
in  the  July,  1929,  number  of  the  N.  I.  I.  P. 
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Journal,  the  work  has  been  arranged  under 
six  headings:  1.  Psychological;  2.  Indus- 
trial employment ;  3.  Management  of  blind 
workshops ;  4.  Commercial  management  of 
workshops  for  the  blind;  5.  Vocational 
guidance;  6.  Placement. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  more  extensive  sum- 
mary may  be  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Teachers  Forum. 


Before  the  end  of  September  two  pamph- 
lets will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the 
Foundation  which  will  appeal  especially  to 
educators  of  the  blind.  One  of  them,  by 
Dr.  Kiefer-Merry,  is  called  Suggestions  for 
Motivating  Primary  Braille  Reading.  The 
other  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon's  re- 
port on  her  nature  study  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Special  Studies.  These  pamph- 
lets will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  to  the 
Forum ;  otherwise  a  slight  charge  will  prob- 
ably be  made. 


The  A.  A.  W.  B.  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  subject  of  braille 
maps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  committee 
will  be  an  exceedingly  active  one. 


Beginning  with  this  issue  the  Teachers 
Forum  will  carry  a  subscription  price  of 
$1.00  a  year  (20c  a  copy).  This  price, 
which  applies  to  both  the  ink-print  and  the 
braille  editions,  will  be  charged  for  each  sub- 
scription, whether  or  not  the  subscriber  is  in 
work  for  the  blind.  Will  workers  for  the 
blind  please  take  note  of  this  change  in  pol- 
icy ?  Blind  subscribers  will  also  be  charged. 
From  time  to  time  educational  pamphlets 
for  which  the  Foundation  is  charging  will  be 
sent  free  to  our  subscribers. 

It  will  be  appreciated  both  by  the  Editor 
and  by  the  Foundation's  bookkeeper  if  peo- 
ple will  specify  with  which  issue  they  want 
their  subscriptions  to  start. 

Articles  which  are  submitted  for  publica- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125 
East  46th  Street. 


An  eight  volume  Japanese-English  dic- 
tionary has  been  published  for  the  blind  in 
Japan.  That  country  also  has  a  daily  news- 
paper for  the  blind. 


Department  of  Special  Studies 


The  following  educational  exhibits  have 
been  used  to  advantage  during  the  last  school 
year  in  the  D.  S.  S. : 

Chase  and  Sanborn  (Educational  litera- 
ture on  tea  and  coffee),  Tea  and  Coffee  Im- 
porters, 200  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Products  of  Cork:  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.   (Send  $1.00.) 


During  the  last  school  year,  the  children 
in  the  D.  S.  S.  have  been  enthusiastic  over 
the  composition  of  two  braille  readers,  the 
contents  of  which  they  contributed  them- 
selves. Fifty  copies  of  each  book  have  been 
brailled,  a  few  of  which  will  be  obtainable 
from  Dr.  Merry,  at  a  nominal  price.  These 
readers  should  serve  to  motivate  children 
in  other  schools  to  see  what  they  can  do  in 
original  composition. 


Our    Contributors 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  is  well 
known  to  instructors  of  the  blind  through 
his  work  as  Director  of  the  Departments 
of  Research  at  Perkins  and  Overbrook. 


Dr.  Gustaf  Emanuel  Ek,  Director  of  the 
Swedish  School  for  the  Blind  in  Tomte- 
boda,  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  this  coun- 
try last  year. 


The  article  on  Nature  Study  introduces 
the  Staff  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind. 


Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer-Merry  is  Supervisor 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Studies,  con- 
ducted jointly  by  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  by  the  Foundation,  at  Perkins. 
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THE  NEW  REVISION  OF  THE  BINET  INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  then 
Supervisor  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  began  a  task 
which  has  now  been  practically  finished 
through  the  cooperation  of  a  group  of  work- 
ers. The  Binet-Simon  tests  had  been  used 
in  America  for  about  two  years  when  Irwin 
recognized  their  value  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  In  the  summer  of  1914  he  vis- 
ited Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
to  discuss  a  means  of  adapting  them  for 
pupils  without  vision.  Taking  Goddard's 
translation  of  the  1911  edition  of  the  Binet 
scale  as  a  basis,  they  first  struck  out  those 
tests  which  could  not  be  given  without  the 
aid  of  vision,  made  additions  from  various 
sources,  and  arranged  the  whole  collection 
of  tests  in  year  groups  according  to  Irwin's 
judgment  of  the  abilities  of  blind  children. 
The  tests  were  then  used  in  various  homes 
for  blind  babies,  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  and  in  classes  for  the  blind  and 
partially-seeing  in  the  public  schools,  by  Ir- 
win himself  and  by  various  testers  whom  he 
was  able  to  interest  in  the  work. 

In  1915  Irwin  arranged  to  have  Dr.  T.  H. 
Haines  test  the  pupils  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1916  Haines 
published  a  report  upon  his  use  of  the  year 
scale  and  presented  a  revision  of  the  Yerkes 
Point  Scale  adapted  to  the  blind.  During 
these  years,  Dr.  W.  B.  Drummond  was 
testing  pupils  in  various  schools  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  1920  he 
published  a  Binet  Scale  for  the  Blind  and  a 
Provisional  Point  Scale  for  the  Blind,  build- 
ing upon  the  work  of  Irwin  and  Haines. 

Systematic  routine  testing  with  Irwin's 
adaptation  had  also  been  started  in  1916  by 
resident  psychologists  in  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Phil- 


adelphia, Pennsylvania.  During  the  next 
few  years  these  psychologists  tested  all  the 
pupils  in  eight  other  schools  for  the  blind. 
By  the  end  of  1922  the  tests  had  been  given 
to  more  than  1600  children  and  young  peo- 
ple with  defective  vision  and  enough  data 
had  been  accumulated  to  justify  the  attempt 
to  standardize  the  tests,  and  to  distribute  a 
Guide  for  the  use  of  competent  persons  in 
schools  or  clinics,  where  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  children  who  had  not  vision 
enough  to  take  the  Binet  tests  in  their  ordi- 
nary form. 

In  1923  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  who  had 
been  Director  of  Psychological  Research  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind  since  1916  and  in  Perkins 
Institution  since  1919,  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted a  Provisional  Guide  for  testing  the 
Blind.  This  was  formed  by  pasting  into 
Terman's  Condensed  Guide  of  1920  such 
changes  as  seemed  at  that  time  necessary. 
The  arrangement  of  the  tests  was  based 
upon  a  careful,  though  incomplete  statistical 
study  of  passes  and  failures  by  age  groups, 
supplemented  by  the  judgment  of  the  psy- 
chologists who  had  used  the  tests  continu- 
ously since  1916.  Irwin  had  realized,  very 
early  in  his  work,  that  some  of  his  tests 
were  unsuitable  and  that  others  were  proba- 
bly placed  in  the  wrong  year  groups ;  Haines 
and  Drummond  had  both  been  much  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  degree  of 
vision  and  the  probable  differences  in  mental 
imagery  according  to  the  age  of  blinding, 
and  had  based  their  arrangements  of  tests 
upon  the  results  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  pupils  who  had  been  totally  blind 
from  birth  or  early  infancy.  Hayes  was 
inclined  to  stress  the  practical  need  for  a 
scale  which  would  measure  all  children  as 
they  came  to  schools  for  the  blind*  as  well 
as  the  advantage  of  comparing  them  with 
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seeing  children  of  the  same  ages,  since 
his  experience  led  him  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  age  and  degree  of 
blinding. 

The  Guide  of  1923  was  widely  distrib- 
uted at  d  seems  to  have  served  its  pur- 
pose fa  rly  well.  Now,  however,  further 
study  or  the  detailed  results  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  additional  data  through  the 
use  of  tne  Guide  with  746  more  children, 
togethei  with  the  application  of  a  series 
of  supplementary  tests  to  418  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  present  a  rearrangement  of  the 
tests  which  should  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory. In  1923  too  little  acceptable  mate- 
rial was  at  hand  to  provide  six  tests  for 
all  the  year  groups ;  and  many  tests  were 
put  into  year  groups  later  than  those  in 
which  Terman  located  them  for  the  see- 
ing in  order  to  get  a  scale  which  would 
give  a  normal  distribution  of  intelligence 
quotients.  It  is  now  possible  to  give  a 
full  complement  of  tests,  and  to  present 
an  arrangement  much  closer  to  Ter- 
man's. 

The  following  tests  of  the  Terman  re- 
vision have  been  omitted  from  the  1929 
Guide  for  use  with  the  blind,  because 
they  cannot  be  given  to  subjects  who  do 
not  see: 

III  3  Pictures — Enumeration 

IV  2  Discrimination  of  Forms 
4  Copying  Square 

V  2  Naming  Colors 

3  Aesthetic  Comparison 
VI  2  Missing  Parts 
VII  2  Pictures — Description 
6  Copying  Diamond 
X  3  Drawing  Design  from  Memory 
XII  7  Pictures — Interpretation 
XIV  2  Induction  Test 
XVI  6  Code 
XVIII  2  Paper  Cutting 

The  following  tests  were  omitted  be- 
cause of  special  difficulties  which  made 
them  unsatisfactory  for  use  with  the 
blind: 


V  5  Patience.  Young  blind  children 
could  do  nothing  with  this  test;  even 
when  bevelled  pieces  of  board  were  used 
and  the  test  put  in  the  X  year  group  no 
clear  value  could  be  assigned  to  it. 

X  Alternate  3  Healy-Fernald  Puzzle. 
The  discrimination  of  form  by  touch 
seems  to  be  so  very  different  from  dis- 
crimination by  vision  that  no  correlation 
with  intelligence  could  be  discovered. 

V  5  Naming  Coins  and  IX  Alt.  2  Coun- 
ting Value  of  Stamps.  Institution  chil- 
dren have  little  occasion  to  use  coins  and 
they  know  of  stamps  only  indirectly.  A 
little  store  game  has  been  substituted 
for  the  stamp  test.  Terman's  VIII  year 
coin  test  is  retained  but  made  easier  by 
crediting  it  if  five  of  the  six  coins  are 
correctly  identified. 

VIII  1  and  XII  3  Ball  and  Field.  So 
much  difficulty  was  found  in  explaining 
this  test  to  the  children  and  fairly  scor- 
ing their  replies  that  it  seemed  best  to 
reject  it.  Here  again  the  spatial  ideas 
form  a  factor  which  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  evaluate. 

VIII  2  Writing  from  Dictation,  XII  4 
Dissected  Sentences,  X  4  Reading  and 
Report.  Blind  children  vary  enormously 
in  their  ability  to  write  and  read  by 
touch,  irrespective  of  their  intelligence. 
Both  abilities  seem  to  depend  rather  upon 
opportunity  for  practice  which  is  often 
very  meagre  in  the  case  of  children  who 
have  recently  lost  their  sight  by  accident 
or  of  children  who  have  been  neglected 
at  home.  A  dictation  test  can  hardly  be 
used  as  a  test  of  intelligence  for  the  blind 
and  even  if  a  child  reads  well,  the  "dis- 
sected sentences"  are  far  more  difficult  to 
decipher  without  the  easy  back-and-forth 
movement  that  vision  gives.  It  seems 
best  to  read  the  fire  selection  for  the 
child  and  to  use  this  as  a  test  of  memory 
for  ideas. 

XVI  Alt.  2  Comprehension  of  Physical 
Relations,  XVIII  6  Ingenuity,  XVIII  1 
Vocabulary     (75    words).      These    tests 
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seem  to  be  too  difficult  for  blind  children, 
even  when  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  tests,  obtained  from  the 
sources  indicated  below,  have  been  intro- 
duced to  fill  out  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  tests  omitted : 

1929  Revision  for  the  Blind 

IV  2  Comparison  of  Two  Cubes 
VIII  1  Knows  Birthday 
XIV  2  Completing    Analogies,    (God- 
dard  and  Irwin,  Binet  Tests  for 
the  Blind,  1914) 

V  3  Two  Digits   Backwards,    (Drum- 

mond,    A    Binet    Scale    for    the 
Blind,  1920) 
IX  5  Problematic  Situations 
XVI  3  Generalization 

6  Proverbs,   (Herring,  Revision  of 
the  Binet-Simon  Tests,  1922) 
X  2  Lines  B,  C,  D 
XII  7  Lines  E,  F,  G 
XVIII  2  Lines    H,    I,    J,    (Knox,    Alien 
Mental  Defectives,  1914) 

VI  5  Counting    Irregular    Series    of 

Four  to  Six  Taps 
X  3  Counting    Irregular    Series    of 

Nine  to  Twelve  Taps,   (Kuhl- 

mann,   A    Handbook    of   Mental 

Tests,  1922) 
The  1929  revision  may  be  considered  a 
fairly  trustworthy  measuring  instrument 
for  testing  blind  children.  The  intelli- 
gence quotients  obtained  give  approxi- 
mately a  normal  distribution  curve  and 
retests  at  two  year  intervals  show  about 
the  expected  "constancy  of  the  I.Q."  The 
median  attainment  of  the  blind  is  some- 
what below  that  for  the  seeing  but  this 
is  not  surprising  since  a  similar  retarda- 
tion in  educational  achievement  has  long 
been  recognized.  The  curves  of  intelli- 
gence quotients  for  the  larger  schools 
correspond  closely  to  the  curve  of  all 
blind  children  tested,  and  curves  of  the 
school  population  year  by  year  for  a  ten 
year  period  in  two  large  schools  for  the 
blind  show  no  marked  changes  in  the 
ability  of  the  children  tested.    A  curve  of 


I.Q.'s  obtained  when  only  those  tests 
were  included  which  could  be  given  in 
the  same  way  to  the  blind  and  to  the  see- 
ing, took  the  normal  form  with  its  me- 
dian about  10  points  below  Terman's 
curve  of  1000  seeing  children  and  the  1929 
revision  will  probably  give  a  similar  re- 
sult. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  whj  have 
worked  so  long  on  this  revision,  and  of 
the  schools  which  have  financed  the  un- 
dertaking, that  a  very  much  wi  ler  use 
of  the  Binet  Tests  for  the  Blind  will  now 
develop.  Up  to  date  the  records  show 
that  the  1923  Guide  was  bought  by  25 
residential  schools  for  the  blind,  27  boards 
of  education  and  public  schools,  34  clinics, 
hospitals  and  libraries,  and  39  individual 
testers  or  psychologists.  Fourteen  schools 
for  the  blind  have  been  completely  tested 
and  a  few  make  the  testing  of  new  stu- 
dents and  the  periodic  retesting  of  the 
whole  school  population  a  regular  routine 
procedure.  Where  such  a  policy  has  been 
established  the  results  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  and  their  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  seem  to  justify  the 
moderate  cost  of  the  testing.  We  hope 
ultimately  to  see  this  system  in  every 
residential  school  and  public  school  class 
for  the  blind. 


The  April,  1929,  issue  of  the  Forum  an- 
nounced a  Key  to  Braille  Music  Signs 
which  had  been  arranged  for  use  by  seeing 
teachers  of  blind  children  by  Miss  Marion 
Kappes.  This  Key  is  condensed  from  the 
Rodenberg  Key  and  is  in  ink-print  only;  it 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  ink-print  edi- 
tion of  the  Rodenberg  Key.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Miss  Kappes,  1936  East  85th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  25  cents. 


Copies  in  inkprint  or  braille  of  the  vari- 
ous state  election  laws  providing  for  assist- 
ance to  blind  voters  in  marking  their  ballots 
may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  Bureau 
of  Information,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  WOODEN  SHOES 


A  PLAY  IN  TWO  SCENES 
T.  Carlylk 


CHARACTERS 

Jacob  Van  S tackle 

Anneke  (little  daughter  of  Jacob) 

Doren 

St.  Nicholas 

Neighborhood  Children  (as  many  as  de- 
sired) 

Elsa  (a  servant) 

Note:  Any  child's  book  on  Holland  will 
give  the  idea  of  how  a  Dutch  cottage  should 
be  furnished.  The  Dutch  children  dress  so 
much  like  ours  of  America  that  very  little 
costuming  will  be  necessary.  However,  if 
the  director  of  this  little  play  feels  that 
Holland  is  still  the  Holland  of  long  ago  lit- 
tle Anneke  and  the  neighborhood  girls  may 
be  clad  in  the  full  skirts  and  attractive  Dutch 
caps  of  that  long-ago  period.  The  coats 
worn  by  the  neighborhood  children  are  much 
like  those  worn  by  our  American  boys  and 
girls.  The  poorer  folk  of  the  village  still 
find  the  wooden  shoes  very  useful  but  if  the 
director  cannot  locate  enough  for  all  her  lit- 
tle players,  one  pair  for  Jacob,  one  pair  for 
Anneke,  and  one  pair  with  markings  to  rep- 
resent carved  surface  will  suffice. 

Jacob  should  be  dressed  as  a  poor  man; 
Doren  should  be  dressed  as  the  son  of  a 
very  wealthy  merchant,  with  leather  shoes 
instead  of  the  wooden  shoes  of  the  lower 
classes.  Some  of  the  neighborhood  children 
should  be  well  dressed,  also,  in  order  to 
make  the  group  natural  in  appearance. 

St.  Nicholas  must  not  be  dressed  like  our 
Santa  Claus.  His  garb  is  more  like  that  of 
the  old  time  Bishop.  His  staff  should  be 
taller  than  he  and  his  robe  should  be  purple. 
A  picture  of  him  can  be  found  in  many  old 
church  history  books.  The  name  St.  Nicho- 
las should  be  pronounced  St.  Nicki-loss, 
rather  than  the  English  way. 

The  part  of  Elsa,  the  servant,  may  be 
taken  by  a  grown-up  or  by  one  of  the  group 


of  children  since  this  character  does  not  ap- 
pear. Choose  children  with  a  foreign  ac- 
cent, if  possible,  for  the  chief  parts.  Such 
children  lend  particular  charm  to  such  a 
play. 

Scene  I — The  Kitchen  of  Jacob's^  Cot- 
tage. Jacob  is  carving  out  a  shoe  from  a 
block  of  wood.  He  is  sober,  almost  bitter, 
throughout  the  entire  play  and  assumes  al- 
most a  haughty  attitude  when  talking  with 
St.  Nicholas,  but  is  all  smiles  when  he  learns 
the  whole  truth  at  the  end.  Anneke  is  kneel- 
ing before  a  large  pan  or  tub  busily  scrub- 
bing her  shoes.  She  pauses  long  enough  to 
sing  Sleep,  My  Saviour,  Sleep  and  is  joined 
in  the  second  stanza  by  Doren,  who  climbs 
up  on  the  fence  outside  when  he  hears  her 
singing. 

Anneke — (Singing  first  stanza  of  song, 
while  Doren,  hearing  the  song,  approaches 
the  fence  and  listens.  He  joins  Anneke  in 
the  second  stanza.  She  hears  him  and  looks 
out,  but  goes  on  scrubbing  her  shoes.)  See, 
father,  I  know  it  well  enough  now  to  sing 
with  the  others  if  St.  Nicholas  should  come 
tonight. 

(Doren  climbs  onto  the  fence.) 

Jacob — (Working  on  the  carved  shoe) 
But  he  won't,  Anneke.  He  only  comes  to 
rich  folk,  you  know. 

Anneke — But  he  came  to  Yon  Vander- 
kloot's  last  year,  and  he's  much  poorer  than 
we  are,  even.  I  have  the  white  sheet  all 
washed  and  smoothed  so  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  come!  (Anneke  notices  that  Doren 
has  slipped  from  the  fence  and  come  to  the 
door.  She  opens  the  door  for  him.)  O,  good 


morning 


Doren — Good  morning.  My  name  is  Do- 
ren and  I'm  coming  over. 

Anneke — (Admitting  him  and  closing  the 
door)  My  name's  Anneke,  but  I  never  saw 
you  before.    Where  did  you  come  from? 
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Doren — Oh,  I  live  in  that  house  at  the 
end  of  the  garden.  We  just  came  last  week 
and  there's  no  one  to  play  with. 

Anneke — In  that  big  house? 

Doren — Yes.  Was  it  you  that  was  sing- 
ing?    I  know  that  song,  too. 

Anneke — Yes,  just  so  I'd  be  ready  if  St. 
Nicholas  should  come  to-night,  but  father 
says  he  never  comes  to  poor  people.  Oh, 
Doren,  do  you  think  he  will  pass  us  by  ?  I've 
waited  every  year  for  him.  If  I  were  his 
little  girl  I  wouldn't  let  him  pass  poor  folks 
by. 

Doren — (Speaking  with  childish  author- 
ity) He  shan't  either,  Anneke.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  When  he  comes  to  our  house 
to-night  I'll  catch  him  and  make  him  come 
over. 

Anneke — Oh,  will  you  ?  (Claps  hands  with 
delight)  Doren,  this  is  my  father,  Jacob 
Van  Stackle. 

Doren — How  do  you  do? 

Jacob — (Indifferently).  I  am  well,  thank 
you. 

Doren — What  are  you  making? 

Anneke — He  is  making  me  a  Sunday  shoe, 
Doren.  You  see,  I  have  only  one  for  best 
(pointing  to  a  carved  shoe  on  a  shelf).  This 
one  belonged  to  my  grandmother  and  she 
used  to  say  that  good  fortune  would  come  if 
the  other  could  be  found,  but  we  never 
found  it  and  so  father  is  matching  it  now. 
See?  (She  hands  the  shoe  to  Doren  and  he 
examines  it  closely.) 

Doren — Why,  Anneke,  we  have  one  just 
like  that  in  our  attic  at  home  and  grandma 
says  that  there  is  a  good  luck  story  that 
goes  with  it,  too.  I'll  bring  it  when  I  come 
to-night. 

Elsa  (calls  from  some  distant  part  of  the 
room)  Doren!  Doren! 

Doren — Yes,  Elsa,  I  am  coming.  (Pre- 
pares to  go)  I  must  go  now,  but  get  your 
pumpkins  and  cabbages  all  ready  for  St. 
Nicholas  to  hide  things  in,  because  he's  sure- 
ly coming.     Good  bye.     (Exit) 

Anneke — Do  find  some  pumpkins  and  cab- 


bages to  make  baskets  of,  Father,  while  I 
wash  your  shoes  for  you. 

Jacob — (Growing  a  little  excited  in  spite 
of  himself)  You  will  need  some  apples  and 
a  bit  of  carrot  and  some  hay  for  old  Sleep- 
ner,  St.  Nicholas's  good  white  horse,  too, 
Anneke.  I  will  bring  them  in.  (Exit  Jacob) 
Curtain 

Scene  II — The  same  setting  as  in  Scene  I. 
The  baskets  made  of  pumpkins  and  cab- 
bages are  arranged  about  the  fireplace  or  by 
the  stove  or  are  hidden  about  the  room. 
Jacob  has  gone  back  to  his  carving  and  An- 
neke busies  herself  about  the  room. 

Anneke — Here,  Father,  hide  your  shoe, 
too,  right  near  my  carved  one.  Quick  !  (She 
spreads  the  clean  white  sheet  down  on  the 
floor  just  as  the  neighborhood  children  be- 
gin to  sing  their  carols  outside.  They  enter 
through  the  door  which  she  rushes  to  open.) 
Father!  Father!  Here  they  come!  Doren, 
and  so  many  others,  and  St.  Nicholas  !  Sure 
enough!  St.  Nicholas,  too !  (Rushing  over 
to  Jacob,  she  pulls  him  forward.)  Father, 
do  you  hear?    St.  Nicholas! 

(Children  sing  as  many  Christmas  songs 
as  the  director  may  think  best  and  even  a 
game  or  two  may  take  place.  The  father 
stands  soberly  by,  while  St.  Nicholas  enjoys 
the  children's  singing.) 

St.  Nicholas — Are  there  any  bad  children 
here? 

Jacob — No,  no,  my  Anneke  is  never  bad. 

St.  Nicholas — Well,  then,  good  cheer  to 
you !  Good  cheer  to  you  !  (  From  his  pock- 
ets and  from  out  of  his  bag  come  candies 
and  cakes  and  cookies.  He  pours  them  on 
the  sheet  and  all  the  children  scramble  wild- 
ly for  the  sweets.) 

All — Oh,  candies,  and  cookies,  and  cakes ! 

St.  Nicholas — And  now,  one  more  carol 
before  I  go  on  to  the  next  house.  (Chil- 
dren, sing  Sleep,  My  Saviour,  Sleep,  very 
softly.) 

St.  Nicholas — And  now  we  must  be  off 
right  this  very  minute.  Come,  old  Sleepner 
stomps  with  so  much  waiting.  (Children 
leave  stage  followed  by   St.   Nicholas  and 
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Doren.  As  St.  Nicholas  draws  near  the 
spot  where  the  carved  shoe  has  been  placed 
he  stops  to  examine  it,  picking  it  up.  Doren 
has  by  this  time  slipped  the  shoe  he  brought 
over  by  Anneke's  carved  one.) 

St.  Nicholas — But  what  is  here?  Two 
shoes  like  the  one  in  our  attic,  Doren. 

Doren — (growing  suspicious)  Our  attic! 
(Grabbing  the  cap  from  off  St.  Nicholas's 
head  and  becoming  more  surprised)  Why, 
Father!    I  thought  you  were  St.  Nicholas! 

St.  Nicholas — So  I  am,  Doren,  my  boy,  so 
I  am — a  part  of  the  real  St.  Nicholas  band 
of  helpers.  How  do  you  suppose  he  could 
ever  get  around  to  all  you  youngsters  all 
over  Holland  if  there  weren't  so  many 
fathers  to  help  him?  You  will  be  a  helper, 
too,  some  day  maybe,  Doren. 

Doren  (consoled)  Oh,  will  I? 

St.  Nicholas — But  these  shoes,  Doren? 

Doren — I  brought  over  the  one  we  had, 
Father,  to  go  with  this. 

St.  Nicholas — (Examining  the  shoes  crit- 
ically) There  is  not  another  pair  of  shoes 
like  this  in  Holand.  My  father  did  this 
carving. 

Jacob — (Coming  forward  to  claim  the  one 
shoe)  My  father  did  that  carving,  sir. 

St.  Nicholas — There  must  be  some  mis- 
take, Stranger,  for  look,  these  shoes  make  a 
perfect  pair  and  my  father  was  the  pride  of 
all  Holland  for  his  carving.  What  is  your 
name? 

Jacob — I  am  Jacob  Van  Stackle,  brother 
to  Albert  Van  Stackle.  He  was  killed  on 
the  dike  many  years  ago. 

St.  Nicholas — (Coming  forward  with  out- 
stretched hand)  And  I  am  Albert  Van 
Stackle  and  you  are  my  brother  Jacob.  I 
was  not  killed  on  the  dike  as  they  first 
thought,  but  fell  off  into  the  sea  while 
working  and  was  picked  up  by  sailors  from 
a  strange  land. 

Doren — Are  we  brothers,  too? 

St.  Nicholas — Not  brothers,  Doren,  but 
cousins. 

Anneke — But  when  did  we  get  to  be  cou- 
sins, Doren? 


Doren — I  don't  know,  but  I'll  think  that 
out  after  a  while. 

Jacob — (all  smiles)  Now  you  have  a  lit- 
tle playmate.  You  always  wished  for  one, 
Anneke. 

Anneke — The  very  best  in  all  the  world, 
too,  Father. 

Doren — Come  on,  let's  play  over  at  my 
house  first,  I  want  to  see  the  big  engine  St. 
Nicholas  left  for  me,  and  you  can  wear  the 
carved  shoes  over,  Anneke. 
Curtain 

Suggestion — If  a  set  of  The  Patty  Hill 
Blocks  are  available,  a  fence  or  wall  can  be 
constructed  by  the  children  and  even  a  part 
of  the  cottage  itself  where  the  scene  takes 
place. 


Needed.  Styluses  for  primary  children 
having  small,  undeveloped  hands.  Each  year 
in  our  Primary  School  there  are  children  in 
our  braille  writing  classes  who  work  away 
industriously  but  with  distressingly  slow 
progress,  the  reason  for  this  being  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  working  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  regular  stylus  in  the  only  size 
which  we  so  far  have  been  able  to  secure  is 
too  large  for  their  undeveloped  hands;  the 
length  being  too  great  causes  a  strain  on  the 
forefinger,  and  the  handle  being  too  thick 
and  broad  makes  the  holding  of  it  in  proper 
position  for  braille  writing  a  very  difficult 
task  for  the  little  child.  As  a  result,  the 
children  in  question  accomplish  very  little — 
next  to  nothing — in  writing  until  they  grow 
a  year  or  two  older  and  their  hands  develop. 
Meanwhile,  they  become  discouraged  and 
consequently  uninterested  in  this  important 
subject.  In  order  to  prevent  such  an  unde- 
sirable condition,  styluses  should  be  provided 
to  fit  the  child's  hand. 

Somewhere  in  our  schools  for  the  sight- 
less there  are,  no  doubt,  styluses  which  would 
meet  this  need.  Will  anyone  who  knows 
where  they  may  be  secured  send  the  infor- 
mation direct  to  The  Editor,  The  Teachers 
Forum,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City? 
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A  MODIFIED  DALTON  PLAN 

By  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr. 


November 


We  talk  of  educating  youth  to  be  self- 
reliant,  cooperative,  resourceful ;  we  want 
our  young  people  to  be  good  citizens;  and 
we  want  them  to  learn  to  plan  for  the  future. 
If  this  is  true  for  the  seeing  child,  it  is 
doubly  true  for  the  blind  child ;  a  blind  per- 
son, to  succeed,  cannot  afford  to  be  merely 
as  good  as  his  neighbor  but  must  be  better 
than  his  neighbor. 

Many  of  the  blind  have  much  idle  time 
on  their  hands.  What  to  do  with  it,  is  a 
problem  to  them.  Is  this  any  wonder? 
Under  our  system  of  programs,  haven't  we 
apportioned  the  child's  time  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  nine  at  night?  The  only 
free  time  the  boy  gets  on  school  days  is 
perhaps  a  half  hour  at  noon,  another  half 
hour  before  and  after  supper,  and  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  after  seven  forty-five.  Is  this 
not  a  good  road  to  stagnation? 

This  time  schedule,  together  with  my  be- 
lief that  blind  pupils  as  a  group  could  ac- 
complish much  under  carefully  arranged 
conditions,  led  me  to  start  in  January,  1927, 
what  I  have  called  a  Modified  Dalton  Plan. 
Considering  pupils  and  equipment,  I  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  try  the  straight  Dalton  Lab- 
oratory Plan,  since  this  would  have  been  too 
great  and  sudden  a  change.  After  much 
thought,  study,  and  many  teachers'  meetings, 
I  felt  that  I  could  undertake  this  move, 
which  I  hoped  would  accomplish  several 
things. 

We  decided  to  start  the  method  in  the  fol- 
lowing classes  :  Algebra,  Geometry,  Rhetoric, 
French,  English  Literature,  the  Histories, 
and  Typewriting.  The  length  of  all  periods 
remained  the  same,  the  bells  ringing  at  stated 
times  for  the  movement  of  classes.  Now  if 
the  pupil  was  studying  French  and  wished 
to  continue,  he  could  do  so,  provided  that 
the  next  lesson  was  a  Dalton  subject.  He 
must,  however,  let  the  instructor  know  ex- 
actly where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing. 


There  seemed  to  be  a  real  value  to  this,  for 
the  student  might  be  in  some  important  part 
of  a  lesson  when  the  bell  rang.  Under  the 
old  system  he  would  have  to  leave,  while 
under  the  new  he  could  finish  what  he  was 
doing.  In  this  way  his  interest  remained 
on  the  work  in  hand  with  probably  better 
results.  Having  these  open  periods,  the  pu- 
pil began  to  learn  to  plan  for  himself  and 
to  make  the  most  of  his  hours. 

Monthly  assignments  or  contracts  were 
posted  in  braille  or  dictated  to  the  pupil  so 
that  he  might  know  exactly  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  for  a  given  period.  I  do  not 
insist  that  a  boy  complete  every  subject 
each  month  before  he  starts  on  the  new 
month's  assignment.  Some  boys  like  to  get 
their  difficult  subjects  out  of  the  way  so 
that  they  can  spend  more  time  on  their  fa- 
vorite lesson;  while  often,  just  the  opposite 
is  true  and  we  have  a  case  of  a  pupil's  forg- 
ing far  ahead  in  some  one  subject.  When 
this  happens,  it  is  best  to  try  to  get  the  stu- 
dent to  do  work  on  other  things  as  well, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  too  much  to  do  at 
the  end  with  consequently  poor  results.  The 
boy  fully  realizes  that  just  so  much  has  to 
be  accomplished  before  any  advancement  in 
grade  is  forthcoming.  A  wise  teacher  can 
do  considerable  guiding  and  still  have  the 
pupil  feel  that  he  himself  is  doing  much  of 
the  planning. 

I  believe  that  the  monthly  contract  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items  which  goes  to 
make  this  plan  a  success.  It  must  be  inter- 
esting ;  not  merely  a  statement  of  ground  to 
be  covered.  It  is  an  art,  this  assignment 
writing;  and  only  comes  with  practice.  In 
order  to  receive  an  idea  of  this  subject,  I 
suggest  that  one  read,  Educating  far  Re- 
sponsibility by  Wilson.  Here  one  finds  that 
the  assignment  reads  like  a  story.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  read,  and  the  desire  it  instils  is 
such  that  one  will  want  to  search  for  further 
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knowledge.  These  contracts  should  not 
only  include  the  work  to  be  done,  but  should 
give  sources  where  additional  information 
may  be  found.  They  should  also  be  so 
worded  that  the  pupil  will  see  some  ap- 
plication to  a  problem  which  he  may  want 
to  solve.  Try  to  create  in  these  assignments 
life  situations  or  use  some  means  that  will 
help  to  motivate  the  task. 

I  believe  that  this  experiment  that  I  am 
carrying  on  here  in  the  Boys'  High  School 
at  Perkins  is  more  thorough  than  is  the  sys- 
tem of  recitation  periods.  It  surely  is  more 
interesting  to  the  pupil.  A  good  example 
of  this  was  a  first  year  French  class.  The 
four  boys  in  this  group,  all  of  about  the 
same  ability,  were  required  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work,  which  consisted  of  vocab- 
ulary, grammar,  and  translation.  Vocabulary 
and  grammar  had  to  be  practically  perfect. 
Occasionally,  the  vocabulary  gave  a  word 
which  was  seldom  used;  when  that  was  the 
case  and  the  boy  failed,  he  was  not  held  re- 
sponsible. I  did  not  require  that  the  trans- 
lation be  perfect,  but  I  did  insist  that  it  be 
put  into  good  English  and  into  sensible  Eng- 
lish. In  order  to  get  pronunciation,  I  had 
the  boy  read  aloud  different  selections  to 
me.  In  sight  translation,  we  tried  to  asso- 
ciate new  words  or  old  words  with  similar 
ones  in  English.  Examinations  were  given 
at  certain  periods.  One  of  the  boys  went 
to  work  with  such  vim  that  he  soon  was 
far  ahead  of  the  others.  Lesson  after  les- 
son came  in  from  him  with  the  result  that 
the  other  boys  were  far  behind.  Soon  two 
of  them  felt  that  it  would  never  do  to  be 
beaten,  so  they  started  out  in  hot  pursuit. 
At  the  end  of  that  year,  the  first  boy  had 
accomplished  as  much  as  had  formerly  been 
done  in  two  years  and  the  other  two  boys 
had  done  three-quarters  as  much  as  he. 
What  happened  to  the  fourth  boy  ?  He  be- 
came discouraged  and  decided  that  school 
was  no  place  for  him;  went  out  and  pro- 
cured a  job  for  himself.    Perhaps  we  failed 


in  this  instance ;  considering  the  boy,  I  doubt 
it. 

In  the  algebra  class  this  year  I  found  a 
great  difference  in  the  amount  of  ground 
covered.  One  pupil  went  as  far  as  exercise 
115  in  Wells  and  Hart.  Why  did  he  go  so 
far  while  others  only  reached  exercise  79 
or  less  ?  He  saw  the  need  of  algebra  because 
he  intends  to  go  to  college;  there  was  a 
motive  in  it  for  him.  Such  a  system  which 
allows  the  ambitious  boy  to  forge  ahead  is 
justified. 

Some  people  may  say  that  the  slow  pupil 
is  neglected.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
here,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  while  the  bright 
and  ambitious  are  busy  the  instructor  can 
devote  more  time  to  the  less  fortunate.  It 
does  not  make  the  slow  student  feel  more 
dull  to  listen  to  others  recite  when  he 
has  no  conception  of  what  is  being  talked 
about.  Also,  this  boy  knows  that  he  is  not 
holding  back  the  entire  class. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  the  old  type 
of  recitation  periods,  during  which  one  pu- 
pil answered  questions  while  the  others  were 
supposed  to  listen,  is  entirely  worth  while, 
this  Modified  Dalton  System  is  a  complete 
failure.  Neither  does  a  student  spend  four 
or  five  periods  a  week  in  a  class  room  where 
the  teacher  is  enjoying  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  Once  or  twice  a  week  the  class  conies 
together  for  discussion  or  reading  of  texts 
which  are  not  in  braille.  Some  pupils  rather 
miss  the  old  recitation  plan;  they  are  the 
stailers,  but  the  doers  get  busy  on  the  job. 
There  can  be  just  as  much  teacher  inspira- 
tion with  this  scheme  as  with  any  other. 

This  Plan  has  shown  me  that  the  capable 
pupil  could  accomplish  -more.  It  has,  there- 
fore, given  me  the  opportunity  to  insist  upon 
much  more  accomplishment.  This  is  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  those  students 
with  superior  ability  who  want  special 
courses  need  not  wait  until  after  graduation 
to  take  them.  During  the  current  year  two 
boys  graduating  from  the  literary  depart- 
ment also  received  their  tuning  certificates. 
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Another  thing  which  I  have  noticed  is  that 
the  grades  received  are  good,  just  as  good 
as  those  under  the  old  system.  One  of  the 
above  named  tuners  intends  to  go  to  college 
and  has  maintained  a  rank  that  will  certify 
him  for  entrance. 

Some  teachers  will  not  want  to  undertake 
this  plan.  Why  ?  Some  are  afraid  to  exper- 
iment and  some  watch  the  clock.  To  the  lat- 
ter, I  say:  Don't  try  the  Dalton  Plan,  for 
you  will  find  that  there  is  much  more  work 
in  it  and  that  your  hours  will  increase ;  but 
you  will  discover  that  the  child  is  enjoying 
school  more,  that  he  is  accomplishing  more, 
and  that  you  are  serving,  not  driving.  Col- 
lings  in  his  book,  An  Experiment  in  Project 
Curriculum  uses  the  word  guide  for  teacher. 
In  this  scheme,  one  feels  like  a  guide. 

Of  course  some  method  has  to  be  used 
to  keep  track  of  each  individual.  Every  pu- 
pil knows  exactly  how  much  he  has  covered 
and  how  much  ahead  or  behind  him  is  his 
neighbor.  Using  the  French  class  as  an  il- 
lustration, each  boy's  name  is  posted  in 
braille  and  under  it  is  written  Vocabulary 
1,  2,  3,  etc. ;  Grammar  1,  2,  3,  etc. ;  Transla- 
tion French  to  English  and  Translation  Eng- 
lish to  French.  As  fast  as  a  student  re- 
ports on  a  lesson,  a  map  pin  is  inserted  into 
the  paper  which  has  been  posted  on  a  work 
bulletin  board.  The  pupil  may  give  five  vo- 
cabularies ;  if  so,  each  one  is  pinned.  It  is 
surprising  to  notice  how  interested  these  high 
school  boys  are  in  their  pins.  If  I  forget  to 
put  one  up,  I  am  reminded  of  it  at  once; 
then  again,  they  like  to  compare  their  prog- 
ress with  other  members  of  the  class. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  each  person  have 
a  text  book.  Considering  the  cost  and  size 
of  braille  books,  this  in  itself  is  a  great 
saving  of  both  space  and  money.  If  the  boy 
wants  to  work  on  his  story  and  all  the  books 
are  in  use,  he  has  to  plan  for  something  else. 
Perhaps  he  can  look  up  some  special  refer- 
ence or  do  some  other  subject  but  the  peda- 
gogic idea  is  that  he  must  learn  to  plan  for 
such  emergencies  and  learn  how  to  over- 


come them. 

Naturally  the  teacher  becomes  more  inter- 
ested in  the  individual ;  for  how  can  he  help 
it  when  the  student  reports  directly  to  him? 
What  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  personal 
guidance  and  better  understanding. 

In  the  two  years  that  this  scheme  has  been 
tried,  thirty-three  boys  have  worked  under 
the  plan.  Twenty-nine  have  profited  by  it. 
For  four  it  has  failed  to  do  what  I  hoped. 
Naturally  the  system  has  some  faults.  It 
will  not  work  equally  well  for  all  pupils  or 
the  same  way  in  every  school;  but  the  idea 
may  be  of  value.  The  boys  concerned  are 
getting  the  habit  of  planning  for  themselves. 
They  are  having  a  chance  to  acquire  some 
responsibility;  that  is,  they  are  learning  to 
be  more  self-reliant,  more  cooperative,  more 
thoughtful,  and  more  efficient. 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 

German  workers  for  the  blind  are  very 
much  impressed  with  a  new  device  for  re- 
cording sound,  called  the  "Literaphon."  The 
impressions  are  made  on  celith  or  metal 
plates  or  bands,  which  are  unbreakable  and 
can  be  sent  through  the  mail  in  an  ordinary 
paper  cover.  Another  new  feature  of  these 
records  is  that  they  are  ready  for  use  the 
moment  the  impression  is  made,  without  any 
further  preparation.  To  make  a  record  of 
the  contents  of  a  book  does  not  take  longer 
time  than  a  person  would  need  to  read  the 
book  aloud.  On  a  recent  demonstration  of 
the  machine,  records  were  also  made  through 
the  telephone  from  another  room  as  well  as 
from  a  phonograph,  and  the  literaphon  gave 
back  the  speech  and  the  music  with  the  clar- 
ity of  a  radio  loud  speaker.  It  was  of  in- 
terest to  the  sighted  world  as  well  as  to 
blind  people,  because  the  cost  of  production 
is  very  low,  the  records  are  easy  to  handle, 
and  the  same  apparatus  is  used  for  the  two 
processes  of  recording  and  reproducing. 
The  machine,  which  will  cost  about  as  much 
as  a  good  phonograph,  will  probably  be  put 
on  the  market  in  the  near  future. 

(Abstract  Die  Blindenwelt,  March,  1929.) 
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INTERSCHOOL  SPELLING  CONTEST 

{Contributions  to  this  paper  have  been  made  by  the  following:  Miss  Desmond,  Con- 
necticut School;  Miss  Butler,  New  York  Institute;  Miss  Dorrington,  Pittsburgh  School, 
Miss  McGaw,  Perkins;  Mr.  Potts,  Maryland  School;  Mrs.  Arthur,  Overbrook.) 


Every  year  six  eastern  schools  for  the  blind 
take  part  in  an  Interschool  Spelling  Con- 
test, preparation  for  which  starts  many 
weeks  before  the  day  set  for  the  event. 
These  schools  are  the  Connecticut  School, 
the  New  York  Institute,  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School,  Perkins  Institution, 
the  Maryland  School,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  interscho- 
lastic  contests  in  any  form  are  advanta- 
geous because  of  their  stimulating  effects. 
The  opportunity  which  they  afford  pupils 
without  sight  of  meeting  others,  neces- 
sarily must  create  an  ever  widening  circle 
of  valuable  contacts.  They  are  conducive 
to  poise  and  initiative,  two  attributes 
lacking  in  many  of  our  students.  They 
bring  about  a  better  school  spirit,  teach 
the  much  needed  lesson  of  good  sports- 
manship, and  act  as  an  incentive  in  the 
midst  of  what  is  often  regarded  as  a 
"humdrum  curriculum." 

The  1929  Spelling  Contest,  which  was 
held  at  Overbrook  in  May  has  been  an 
interesting  study  in  reactions.  There 
were  three  young  people  from  each  of 
the  six  schools  and  each  group  spoke  a 
slightly  different  kind  of  English ;  each 
was  a  representative  of  traditions  and  en- 
vironment unlike  the  others. 

Pupils  who  do  not  see  are  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  visualizing  words  ;  and,  with 
the  innumerable  contractions  in  braille 
and  the  tendency  to  work  up  speed  in 
reading  by  determining  words  by  the 
context  rather  than  by  any  actual  concen- 
tration, our  pupils  give  very  little  atten- 
tion to  spelling  beyond  the  class  training 
which  seldom  goes  further  than  the 
grades.    Therefore,     the     child     without 


sight  is  a  poor  speller  and  special  effort 
is  necessary  to  arouse  his  interest  in  over- 
coming this  fault.  Spelling  contests  spur 
him  on  to  greater  interest  in  this  seem- 
ingly minor  branch  of  his  education. 

The  pupil  becomes  interested  in  know- 
ing the  meanings  and  derivations  of  the 
new  words.  He  observes  the  spelling  of 
unusual  words  in  his  reading.  Also,  it 
gives  him  some  slight  idea  of  how  impor- 
tant good  spelling  really  is  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Although  the  attention  in 
spelling  centered  chiefly  among  our  older 
pupils  during  the  preparation  for  the 
contest,  the  interest  proved  so  general 
that  even  the  children  caught  some  of  the 
enthusiasm. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  con- 
tests are  by  no  means  confined  to  spell- 
ing. In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
results  is  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
shown  by  the  competitors.  Boys  have  op- 
portunity oftener  and  at  an  earlier  age 
than  girls  to  learn  sportsmanship.  What 
a  wonderful  chance  this  contest  was  for 
the  girls ! 

The  idea  of  bringing  together  pupils 
from  various  schools  not  only  strengthens 
school  spirit  and  loyalty,  but  gives  the 
pupils  a  more  definite  conception  of  what 
pupils  in  other  schools  are  doing  and  fos- 
ters a  friendly  interest  in  the  "other  fel- 
low." It  helps  to  get  them  away  from 
institutionalism  and  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  a  class  consciousness  among 
our  blind  pupils.  Anything  which  makes 
these  boys  and  girls  feel  less  handicapped 
and  fits  them  better  for  life  with  others 
after  they  leave  school,  is,  indeed,  most 
worth  while.  The  results  cannot  be 
measured  fully  but  already  are  tangible. 
Let   us   encourage   these   contests   which 
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have  such  lasting  benefits  and  create  so 
much  interest.  Success  to  them  in  the 
future ! 

RULES  GOVERNING  INTER- 
SCHOOL  SPELLING  CONTEST 
These  rules  were  compiled  by  the  spell- 
ing committee  at  Overbrook  and  were 
approved   by   the   five   other   competing 
schools. 

1.  Date  of  contest,  April  26th,  1929. 

2.  Number  of  contestants  from  each 
school,  three  (3)  regardless  of  sex. 

3.  Spelling  text,  New  York  State  Fair 
Spelling  Bee  List,  1928,  and  Spaul- 
ding  &  Miller's  Graded  School 
Speller,  Part  Two,  Books  IV  and 
VII  (omitting  Books  V  and  VI.) 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 
Copyright  1914. 

4.  Words  shall  be  selected  by  the  of- 
cial  pronouncer,  giving  due  regard 
to  a  well  balanced  list  of  easy  and 
difficult  words. 

5.  Any  pupil  is  eligible  to  enter  the 
contest  who  has  not  completed  a 
standard  four-year  high  school 
course. 

6.  The  pronouncer  shall  be  provided 
with  the  two  texts  specified  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  contest.  He 
shall  make  his  selection  of  1,000  or 
more  words  from  the  prescribed 
texts  and  shall  hold  such  list  in 
trust  until  the  contest.  Each  of  the 
three  judges  shall  be  provided,  dur- 
ing the  contest,  with  the  list  selec- 
ted by  the  pronouncer. 

7.  Contestants  shall  sit  in  one  line 
arranged  alphabetically  by  sur- 
names, alternating  Hartford,  New 
York,  Overbrook,  Perkins,  Pitts- 
burgh, Maryland. 

8.  Beginning  at  the  left,  words  shall 
be  given  to  each  contestant  in  turn, 
using  pronunciation  as  given  in 
Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary, latest  edition. 


9.  Each  contestant  preferably  shall 
pronounce  a  word  before  spelling 
it,  but  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  elimi- 
nate him  from  the  contest. 

10.  A  contestant  misspelling  a  word 
shall  drop  out  of  the  contest, 
whereupon  the  pronouncer  shall 
give  the  correct  spelling,  and  a  new 
word  to  the  next  in  line.  Having 
given  the  final  letter  in  a  word,  a 
contestant  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  alter  the  spelling,  but  he  may 
make  any  changes  in  spelling,  pro- 
vided the  final  letter  has  not  been 
spoken,  and  provided  further  that 
his  attempt  at  a  correct  spelling  is 
not  unreasonably  prolonged.  The 
judges  are  empowered  in  such 
cases  to  declare  as  completed  any 
such  attempt. 

11.  Contestants  may  request  that 
words  be  repronounced,  defined,  or 
used  in  a  sentence.  The  pronoun- 
cer shall  grant  the  request,  the  aim 
being  to  make  words  reasonably 
clear  to  contestants. 

12.  When  the  contestants  have  been 
reduced  to  two,  a  word  being 
missed  by  one  shall  be  spelled  by 
the  other  before  he  shall  be  de- 
clared winner;  should  both  mis- 
spell the  word  a  new  one  shall  be 
given  until  the  winner  is  deter- 
mined. 

13.  Words  beginning  with  a  capital 
letter  shall  be  so  indicated  by  the 
contestant.  Failure  to  do  so,  or 
improper  capitalization  shall  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  mis- 
spelling. 

14.  Three  judges  and  one  pronouncer 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Overbrook 
School,  none  of  whom  shall  be  in 
any  way  connected  with  any  of  the 
participating  schools. 

15.  The  judges  of  the  Spelling  Contest 
are  in  control  from  the  moment  the 
first  word  is  pronounced.    In  case 
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of  error  by  the  judges  any  one 
present  may  call  the  attention  of 
the  judges  to  the  error  but  final 
decision  shall  rest  with  them. 
16.  No  hyphenated  words  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  used  in  this  con- 
test. 

IMAGERY  OF  THE  BLIND: 
A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

All  of  the  references  in  this  list  are  in 
the  Foundation  Library.  Information  in  re- 
gard to  borrowing  them  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Miss  Helga  Lende,  Librarian. 
The  librarian  will  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation concerning  other  references  which 
have  escaped  her  attention. 

Ahlmann,  Wilhelm.  Zur  Analysis  des  optischen 
Vorstellungslebens,  1923. 

Biirklen,  Karl.  Blindenpsychologie.  Leipzig. 
Barth,  1924.     pp.  69-216.     Die  Vorstellungen. 

Cameron,  Alexander.  The  imagery  of  one  early 
made  blind.  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  4, 
1890.    pp.  391-392. 

Cutsforth,  T.  D.  Synaesthesia  in  the  Process  of 
Reasoning.  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
1924,  vol.  35.    pp.  88-97. 

Deutsch,  Elinor.  The  dream  imagery  of  the  blind. 
Psycho-Analytic  Review,  v.  15,  No.  3.  pp.  288- 
293. 

Fernald,  Mabel  R.  Mental  imagery  of  two  blind 
subjects.  Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  X,  1913. 
pp.  62-63. 

Gordon,  Kate.  Tests  of  imagery.  Journal  of  Phi- 
losophy, Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods, 
V.  12,  1915,  No.  21. 

Guillod,  G.  Visual  conception  of  the  blind;  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  The  Beacon,  Vol.  VI, 
1922,  March,  pp.  3-5;  May,  p.  15. 

Hauptvogel,  R.  Das  Gedachtnis  der  Blinden  and 
ihre  Methode,  Ideen  zu  bilden.  Gerhardt :  Ma- 
terialien  zur   Blindenpsychologie,  pp.    101-105. 

James,  Wm.  Principles  of  psychology.  1909,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  323-324.     Hallucinations  of  the  blind. 

Reuss,  Alexander.  Die  Sehvorstellungen  der  Blind- 
geborenen.  Gerhardt :  Materialien  zur  Blin- 
denpsychologie, pp.  106-111.  (Also  English 
translation  in  the  Library) 

Schneider,  Paul.  Das  Sehen  der  Blinden.  Ger- 
hardt:  Materialien  zur  Blindenpsychologie,  pp. 
112-115.  (Also  English  translation  in  the  Li- 
brary) 

Sully,  James.  The  question  of  visual  space.  Hu- 
man Mind,  II,  pp.  330-335. 

Sylvester,  R.  H.  Mental  imagery  of  the  blind. 
Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  10,  1913,  pp.  210- 
212. 

Town,  Clara  H.  The  contribution  of  visual  imag- 
ery to  verbal  thought;  a  comparative  study  of 
seeing  and  blind  subjects.  Illinois  Medical 
Journal,  Oct.  1914.    pp.  354-358. 


Villey,  Pierre.  The  substitution  of  images  and  the 
furniture  of  the  mind.  World  of  the  Blind, 
pp.  179-190.  (Also  French  edition  in  the  Li- 
brary) 

Villey,  Pierre.  Value  of  the  spatial  images  due 
to  touch.  The  world  of  the  Blind,  pp.  209- 
225.    (French  edition  also  in  the  Library) 

Die  Vorstellungen  und  Beobachtungskunst  der 
Blinden.  Gerhardt :  Materialien  zur  Blinden- 
psychologie, pp.  121-122. 

Wheeler,  R.  H.  Visual  phenomena  in  the  dreams 
of  a  blind  subject.  Psychological  Review, 
July,  1920.    pp.  315-322. 

Wheeler,  R.  H.,  and  Cutsforth,  T.  D.  The  num- 
ber forms  of  a  blind  subject.  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  Jan.,  1921.    pp.  21-25. 

.  The  role  of  synaesthesia  in  learning.  Jour- 
nal of  Experimental  Psychology,  Dec,  1921. 
pp.  448-468. 

.  Synaesthesia,  a  form  of  perception.  Psy- 
chological Review,  May,  1922.     pp.  212-220. 

.    Synaesthesia    in    judging    and    choosing. 

Journal    of    General    Psychology,    1928.       pp. 
497-519. 

Synaesthesia 


and  Meaning.  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  1922,  vol.  33.  pp.  361- 
384. 

.      Synaesthesia  in  the  development  of  the 

concept.  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology, 
1925.    pp.  149-159. 

.     The  synaesthesia  of  a  blind  subject  with 

comparative  data  from  an  asynaesthetic  sub- 
ject.    Eugene.     The  University,  1922,  104  p. 

Yerkes,  Robt.  Introduction  to  psychology,  pp.  204- 
205.    Imagery  of  the  blind. 


Two  pamphlets  are  just  off  the  press 
which  we  feel  sure  will  meet  with  the  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  primary  teachers  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  One  of  them, 
'The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature," 
is  the  report  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon 
on  the  nature  study  work  which  she  has 
been  doing  in  the  D.  S.  S.  for  the  past  year. 
The  other  pamphlet,  "Suggestions  for  Moti- 
vating Primary  Braille  Reading,"  has  been 
written  by  our  Supervisor  of  the  D.  S.  S., 
Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry.  She  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  adapting  supplementary 
reading  material  for  drill  purposes  which 
holds  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils. 
Both  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  to  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Forum  some  time  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  Mrs.  Merry's  pamphlet  will 
otherwise  cost  twenty-five  cents.  Mrs.  Shel- 
don's is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  although 
it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of 
copies  which  can  be  given  to  any  one  person 
or  school. 
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expressed    in    signed    articles. 


Copyright,  'Hovember,   1929 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Beeson,  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Foundation.  Because  of 
her  rare  personality  and  unusual  ability  her 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and 
to  the  happiness  of  many  individual  blind 
people  will  make  her  loss  keenly  felt. 

There  have  been  so  many  requests  for  the 
Teachers  Forum  that  the  Foundation  has 
decided  to  publish  the  Forum  and  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  in  one  volume  five  times 
a  year  beginning  with  the  March,  1930,  is- 
sue. Present  subscribers  to  the  Forum  will 
receive  the  joint  magazine  until  their  current 
subscriptions  to  the  Forum  expire.  Since 
there  is  no  braille  edition  of  the  Outlook 
the  braille  Forum  will  be  continued  inde- 
pendently. The  Foundation  feels  that  this 
offers  an  economical  plan  for  bringing  to 
all  its  members  both  the  Outlook  and  the 
Forum.  However,  if  a  fair  trial  should 
prove  that  the  combined  magazine  does  not 
serve  our  public  as  adequately  as  did  the 
separate  publications  we  shall  return  to  the 
original  arrangement.  Each  subscriber  to 
the  combined  magazine  will  receive  free 
copies  of  all  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Found- 
ation. The  January  issue  of  the  Forum  will 
contain  a  further  notice  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  what 
our  readers  think  about  this  arrangement. 


The  September  issue  of  the  Forum  car- 
ried a  brief  article  by  Dr.  Gustav  Ek,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Swedish  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Tomteboda  outlining  his  method  of  teaching 
geometry.  In  answer  to  a  question  addressed 
to  him  he  has  sent  to  the  Foundation  a  sam- 
ple of  the  screen  which  he  uses  on  his  geom- 
etry board  together  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. The  screen  is  a  pliable  metal  one 
with  meshes  slightly  more  than  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  apart.  The  compasses  are  almost 
seven  inches  long  and  are  adjustable  by 
means  of  a  screw  running  through  a  guide. 
The  points  of  this  compass  are  somewhat 
blunt.  As  for  the  best  paper  to  use  on  his 
geometry  board,  Dr.  Ek  writes  that  although 
any  paper  will  do,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  a  paper  which  is  rather  thick  and 
not  too  hard. 


In  this  issue  will  be  found  an  item  regard- 
ing styluses  for  the  use  of  little  children 
whose  small  hands  are  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  handle  properly  the  styluses  now  in 
use.  The  Editor  feels  reasonably  sure  that 
there  must  be  teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
try whose  experience  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  teacher  from  whom  we  received 
the  item.  Does  anyone  know  of  a  suitable 
and  inexpensive  adaptation  of  the  present 
widely  used  stylus  which  will  meet  the  need 
of  teachers  of  beginning  writing? 


Those  interested  in  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  for  use 
in  schools  for  the  blind  may  obtain  free  of 
charge  The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in  a 
School  for  the  Blind  by  writing  to  the  Edi- 
tor. This  pamphlet  contains  an  article  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Swiss  Cottage  School 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  and  another  by 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  the  originator  of 
the  Dalton  Plan. 
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Using    the    Dictaphone    in    Teaching 
Spelling  to  Bund  Children 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  found  the  dic- 
taphone effective  as  an  aid  in  imoroving  the 
spelling  of  college  students.^)  Since  the  ear 
is  so  excellent  a  medium  of  approach  for 
blind  children,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  try  out  the  dictaphone  with  four  normal 
boys  in  the  primary  department  at  Perkins 
Institution  who  were  not  spelling  as  well  as 
their  mental  ability  warranted. 

Each  boy  came  for  15  minutes  of  inten- 
sive drill  for  twelve  Saturdays  extending 
from  January  19th  until  May  11th,  1929. 
Words  were  chosen  from  the  Buckingham 
Revision  of  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale  (2)  and 
the  Jones  list  of  100  Demons.  (3)  They  were 
also  asked  to  keep  lists  of  words  upon  which 
they  failed  during  the  week.  Only  those 
boys  were  selected  whose  errors  were  due 
chiefly  to  mispronunciation. 

The  children  reported  individually.  Each 
boy  spelled  his  list  orally.  The  words  which 
were  misspelled  persistently  were  dictated  on 
a  cylinder  by  the  investigator.  The  boy  was 
then  allowed  to  "listen  in"  to  the  correct 
spellings  as  many  times  as  he  wished  until 
he  felt  confident  that  he  had  mastered  them. 
He  was  then  given  a  paper  upon  which  the 
words  were  brailled,  so  that  he  could  use 
them  for  practice  during  the  week.  If  the 
child  showed  unusual  difficulty  in  dividing 
the  words  into  syllables  or  in  pronouncing 
them,  he  was  allowed  to  dictate  them  into 
the  machine. 

The  improvement  made  by  the  boys  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  instruction  was 
77%,  94%,  86.5%,  77%  respectively.  Al- 
though the  boys  made  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  short  time  allotted,  only  one  is 
doing  his  grade  level  in  spelling. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment  a  "spelling 
bee"  was  given  as  a  means  of  motivation. 


Each  boy  in  the  experiment  was  allowed  to 
invite  a  friend  as  a  guest.  Practically  one 
hour  and  a  half  was  spent  dictating  words. 
The  boy  who  misspelled  the  fewest  words 
was  declared  winner.  A  guest  with  two  mis- 
spellings headed  the  list  while  one  of  the 
experimental  group  stood  second  with  three 
words  misspelled.  It  was  necessary  to  pick 
unfamiliar  words  in  order  to  choose  a  win- 
ner. The  "booby"  prize  was  awarded  to 
one  of  the  guests.  The  participants  cele- 
brated the  event  with  a  little  party  after- 
wards. 

Using  the  dictaphone  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
spelling  proved  satisfactory  in  the  experi- 
ment at  Perkins.  The  question  arises,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  advisability  of  putting  this 
method  into  general  practice  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  If  they  already  have  access  to 
dictaphone  machines  and  have  facilities  to 
shave  each  cylinder  (after  it  has  been  used) 
they  will  find  this  method  feasible,  if  it  is 
supplemented  by  some  written  drill  and  prac- 
tice on  syllabication.  However,  this  experi- 
ment would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  a  school 
were  considering  the  purchase  of  a  dicta- 
phone machine  for  spelling  purposes  only, 
the  expense  incurred  would  probably  not  be 
justified  by  the  results  obtained. 

(1)  See  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
January,  1925. 

(2)  See  Buckingham's  Extension  of  the  Ayres 
Spelling  Scale.  For  elementary  schools.  Pub- 
lished by  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington,  111. 

(3)  See  Jones'  One  Hundred  Spelling  Demons. 
For  elementary  schools.  Address :  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fbieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.  D. 


Since  the  manufacturer  of  the  Boston 
School  Board  has  discontinued  that  line  the 
Foundation  asked  him  to  make  up  a  few 
which  it  could  sell  to  teachers  of  the  blind. 
There  are  still  nine  of  these  Boards  on  hand 
and  they  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  $3.00 
apiece,  postpaid.  A  description  of  this  Board 
is  to  be  found  in  Maxfield's  The  Blind  Child 
and  His  Reading,  page  195. 
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Braille  copies  of  Our  Story  Book  writ- 
ten by  the  small  children  in  the  Department 
of  Special  Studies,  and  also  the  braille  edi- 
tion of  Poems  and  Stories  for  Boys  and 
Girls  written  by  the  older  children  in  the 
Department,  may  be  ordered  from  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Our  Story  Book  has  been 
made  by  the  Garin  process.  The  tentative 
price  of  these  books  is  90  cents  each.  Please 
note  that  these  books  are  to  be  ordered  di- 
rectly from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  in- 
stead of  from  Dr.  Merry  as  was  announced 
in  the  September  issue. 


HERE  and  THERE 


During  the  last  school  year  the  pupils  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  circus  which 
proved  to  be  not  only  interesting  but  most 
instructive  to  the  children.  Primary  teach- 
ers are  urged  to  read  about  this  circus  in 
an  article  by  Miss  Marian  Miller,  A  Circus 
in  the  Primary  Grades,  appearing  in  the 
September  Outlook. 


Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company  have  re- 
cently announced  the  publication  of  Mid- 
stream, Helen  Keller's  story  of  her  life 
since  she  was  a  sophomore  at  Radcliffe.  This 
book  is  as  vividly  written  as  was  her  first 
one  and  shows  the  maturity  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  have  come  to  Miss  Keller. 
She  gives  interesting  impressions  of  her  con- 
tacts with  such  men  as  Mark  Twain  and 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  A  copy  of  this 
book  will  be  valuable  in  the  library  of  every 
residential  school  for  the  blind. 


Many  people  in  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr. 
Umaji  Akiba  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind.  This 
important  position  carries  with  it  leadership 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  Japan. 


The  results  of  the  last  census  of  the  blind 
in  France  give  the  following  figures :  blind 
males,  21,606;  blind  females,  15,163.  This 
shows  a  proportion  of  approximately  one 
blind  person  to  every  1700  of  the  population 
of  France. — (Valentin  Haiiy) 


In  School  and  Society,  1929,  Vol.  30, 
Page  211,  there  is  a  brief  article  by  H.  H. 
Abelson  on  Achievement  of  Dull  Pupils  un- 
der the  Dalton  Plan.  Mr.  Abelson  feels 
that  the  Dalton  Plan  can  be  used  very  satis- 
factorily with  backward  children.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  using  the  Dalton  Plan  with  back- 
ward children  who  are  blind  is  that  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  easy  material  in  braille  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  supply  with  sufficient  in- 
teresting and  instructive  reading  those  chil- 
dren who  must  spend  a  long  time  in  cover- 
ing very  little  ground. 


Our   Contributors 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes's  article  comes  as  a 
timely  answer  to  many  of  the  questions  we 
are  receiving  with  regard  to  the  status  of 
Binet  tests  for  the  blind. 


Miss  T.  Carlyle,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  is  in  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  department  of  that 
school.  Miss  Carlyle's  play  has  been  tried 
with  great  success  in  her  kindergarten. 


Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  boys'  department  of  the  Upper 
School  at  Perkins. 


The  article  on  interschool  spelling  con- 
tests  is  the  joint  contribution  of  the  teachers 
who  acted  as  chaperones  for  the  pupils  from 
their  respective  schools  to  the  Interschool 
Spelling  Contest  held  at  Overbrook  last 
spring. 


Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry  is  our  Super- 
visor in  the  Department  of  Special  Studies. 
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MUSEUM  WORK  FOR  PARTIALLY  AND  TOTALLY 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

Nancy  A.  True 


The  real  objects  found  only  in  a  natural 
history  museum  are  invaluable  in  showing 
the  changing  life  of  the  ages  and  the  varied 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Although  the  printed 
page  and  picture  may  stir  the  imagination 
greatly,  the  seeing  and  handling  of  actual 
specimens  is  a  far  more  vivid  experience. 
Therefore  in  the  teaching  of  nature  study, 
geography,  and  history,  museum  material  is 
becoming  more  and  more  widely  used  either 
in  class  work  at  the  Museum  itself  or  in  the 
school  room. 

The  child  with  normal  eyes  is  delighted 
with  the  sight  and  touch  of  an  Indian  war 
bonnet,  the  feather  of  a  bird,  or  a  strange 
animal  of  the  past;  what  must  this  experi- 
ence be  to  the  child  whose  impaired  vision 
limits  his  world  to  an  extent  which  the  av- 
erage normal  person  finds  hard  to  realize? 
"Yes,"  proudly  answered  one  little  partially 
blind  girl  when  asked  if  she  had  seen  an  in- 
sect and  knew  its  name,  "I  know  an  insect. 
It  is  called  a  cow !"  Thereupon  came  forth 
other  "insects''  ranging  from  earthworms  to 
bats.  For  such  children  as  these,  rent  ob- 
jects in  the  study  of  natural  history  are 
priceless. 

At  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory work  with  the  children  of  defective 
vision  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
established  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Several  types  of  service  are  in- 
cluded, all  grouped  into  two  classes :  first, 
instruction  in  the  Museum,  second,  material 
sent  to  the  schools.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  regularly  scheduled 
talks  are  given  to  the  public  school  children ; 
specially  requested  talks  and  Museum  trips 
are  arranged  for  private  organizations  like 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Yon- 
kers  Home  for  Jewish  Blind,  and  other  sim- 
ilar schools.    When  requested,  nature  study 


material  is  sent  to  the  schools  themselves. 

The  class  instruction  for  the  public  schools 
is  probably  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  the  Museum's  work  with  those 
of  impaired  eyesight.  In  New  York  City 
such  children  attend  the  regular  schools,  but 
are  grouped  for  individual  instruction  into 
special  classes ;  in  the  blind  classes  are  boys 
and  girls  whose  sight  is  nearly  or  totally  lost, 
and  in  the  sight  conservation  classes  are  chil- 
dren whose  eyes  show  varying  degrees  of 
defectiveness,  a  few  nearly  normal  but  many 
quite  subnormal.  Most  of  the  classes 
with  which  the  Museum  deals  are  of  the  lat- 
ter type,  the  sight  conservation  classes,  al- 
though several  of  the  blind  classes  visit  us 
during  the  year ;  the  difficulties  of  travelling 
limit  the  totally  blind. 

Every  spring  and  autumn  the  Department 
of  Public  Education  of  the  Museum,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Director  of  the  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation  Classes  of  the  New  York 
City  Public  Schools,  makes  out  a  list  of  ten 
talks  correlating  with  the  curriculum  and  re- 
lated to  natural  history,  geography,  history, 
civic,  and  health.  These  topics,  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  subject  matter  of  each,  are 
sent  to  the  individual  teachers,  who  choose 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  most  interest- 
ed. A  final  schedule  of  dates  is  then  given 
the  teacher,  who  with  her  class  visits  the 
Museum  on  the  days  specified. 

At  the  Museum  the  children  go  into  one 
of  the  class  rooms  in  the  School  Service 
Building,  where  a  Museum  instructor  takes 
charge.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  class  has 
come  for  a  lesson  on  birds.  Several  differ- 
ent phases  of  bird  life  may  be  touched  upon, 
although  probably  only  one  will  be  consid- 
ered very  much,  for  the  lessons  are  made  as 
simple  as  possible.  Bird  travel  may  be  one 
subject.     The  children  will  be  shown  and 
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allowed  to  handle  the  common  birds  that 
pass  through  this  region  on  their  spring  and 
autumn  migrations.  They  will  closely  ex- 
amine the  feathers  of  the  bird  to  see  how  it 
is  fitted  for  flight.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
taken  into  one  of  the  exhibition  halls  where 
birds  like  the  wild  goose  and  duck  are 
mounted  in  their  typical  formation  against  a 
ceiling  painted  like  the  sunlit  sky. 

A  popular  spring  subject  is  "Bird  Homes." 
In  this  lesson  the  children  become  acqainted, 
among  other  things,  with  the  tiny,  lichen- 
covered  nest  of  the  ruby-throated  humming 
bird,  and  the  nest  of  the  oven  bird  built  on 
the  ground  and  roofed  over  like  a  Dutch 
oven.  With  the  boys  and  girls  the  instruc- 
tor talks  over  the  different  methods  of  nest 
building,  the  care  of  the  baby  birds,  their 
food,  etc.  Throughout  the  whole  lesson  the 
children  are  given  every  chance  to  see  and 
handle  the  material. 

Other  nature  subjects  are  included  in  the 
list  of  topics  given.  Lessons  on  mammalian 
life  are  illustrated  by  mounted  specimens  of 
the  common  mammals  like  the  bear,  the 
squirrel,  the  chipmunk,  etc.  Live  material 
is  also  used.  One  of  the  most  popular  early 
spring  topics  is  the  study  of  frogs  and  toads. 
The  children  see  the  mass  of  frog's  eggs 
covered  with  its  protective  jelly ;  they  eagerly 
watch  it  for  any  signs  of  wiggling  tadpole 
life  and  finally  gather  about  the  instructor, 
who  holds  an  adult  frog  or  toad  (usually 
showing  both  separately),  to  watch  and  feel 
its  breathing,  learn  how  it  uses  its  eyes,  exa- 
mine its  webbed  feet,  its  long  hind  legs,  and 
its  egg-shaped  body  so  well  adapted  for 
swimming.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  chil- 
dren usually  feel  that  these  little  animals 
are  their  friends ;  and  often  a  little  girl,  who 
has  previously  expressed  a  decided  dislike 
of  the  frog,  cautiously  strokes  it  exclaiming, 
"How  soft  and  nice!"  Again  the  boys  and 
girls  may  study  real  turtles  or  may  watch 
a  goldfish  swim,  breath  and  eat,  from  this 
familiar  pet  learning  about  the  life  and  habits 
of  fish  in  general.  In  our  nature  work  we 
usually  include  a  visit  to   Central   Park  to 


learn  how  Mother  Nature  prepares  her  plant 
and  animal  babies  for  the  winter  or  how  she 
wakes  them  up  in  the  spring. 

It  may  be  that  the  boys  and  girls  have 
come  to  learn  about  other  lands  and  peoples. 
They  may  handle  a  beaded  Indian  dress  or 
a  cradle  board ;  they  may  pretend  to  eat 
from  a  birch  bark  dish  or  go  hunting  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Travelling  in  imagination 
farther  from  home,  they  may  touch  cocoa- 
nuts  and  cloth  from  the  Philippines,  may 
peep  inside  a  Lapland  hut,  or  may  feel  the 
softness  of  a  silk  cocoon  and  follow  the 
steps  in  its  transformation  into  a  piece  of 
silk  cloth. 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations  it  will  be 
seen  that  instruction  is  carried  on  as  far  as 
possible  by  explaining  and  examining  actual 
material  rather  than  by  giving  formal  lec- 
tures. Although  the  blackboard  and  pic- 
tures, and  occasionally  slides  and  motion  pic- 
tures, are  used,  the  main  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  examination  of  real  objects.  This 
instruction,  which  is  very  individual,  necessi- 
tates a  small  group;  indeed  most  of  the 
classes  number  about  ten  pupils,  sometimes 
all  of  about  the  same  age  but  often  ranging 
from  children  six  or  seven  years  of  age  to 
boys  and  girls  in  their  early  teens.  The  sub- 
jects are  made  as  simple  as  possible,  a  few 
rather  than  many  points  being  considered. 

Besides  the  regular  class  work  special 
talks  and  Museum  trips  are  arranged  for 
the  totally  blind  in  public  schools  and  in  sev- 
eral private  institutions.  Nature  subjects  are 
the  most  popular  for  these  groups.  The  pupils 
are  given  every  opportunity  to  feel  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  specimens  in  the  class- 
room and  are  then  sometimes  taken  to  the 
exhibition  halls  where  they  are  often  allowed 
to  touch  the  exhibited  specimens;  the  Mu- 
seum instructor  gives  a  detailed  description 
of  the  objects,  including  wherever  possible  a 
comparison  with  familiar  things.  It  is  al- 
most tragic  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which 
these  children  learn  of  the  world  about  them, 
perhaps  gaining  an  idea  of  the  fish  by  han- 
dling a  mounted  specimen,  discovering  with 
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surprise  its  eyes  and  fins,  and  finding  much 
delight  in  judging  the  size  of  an  elephant, 
mastodon,  or  dinosaur  by  touching  its  trunk 
or  head  and  then  its  tail.  During  the  spring 
of  1929  the  Museum  arranged  for  special 
visits  and  paid  the  bus  fare  of  six  of  the 
eight  blind  classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
Greater  New  York.  The  quick  responsive- 
ness of  these  children  makes  the  work  with 
the  totally  blind  particularly  satisfying. 

Besides  the  class  work  with  the  children 
of  defective  vision  a  great  deal  of  nature 
material  such  as  mammals,  birds,  shells, 
crabs,  etc.,  is  sent  directly  to  the  schools. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  material 
is  the  large  relief  globes  on  which  the  con- 
tinents, mountains,  etc.,  are  raised,  the  rivers 
depressed,  and  the  coast  lines  sanded  so  that 


fingers  may  learn  what  eyes  cannot  see. 
Nearly  every  school  where  there  is  a  blind 
or  a  sight  conservation  class  is  furnished 
with  one  of  these  globes,  which  the  teachers 
report  as  invaluable  in  their  geography  teach- 
ing. 

The  Department  of  Education  feels  that 
statistics  are  no  real  measure  of  the  value 
of  this  work ;  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  faces 
of  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  learn  more  of 
the  world  around  them  and  in  the  smiling 
recognition  they  give  to  the  Museum  instruc- 
tors whom  they  visit  from  term  to  term. 
However,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that, 
during  the  year  1928,  3,145  children  attend- 
ed classes  here,  while  for  the  spring  of  1929 
alone,  2,107  came  to  the  Museum  for  les- 
sons. 


WHICH  HAND  IS  THE  EYE  OF  THE  BLIND? 

Reviewed  by  Ralph  V.  Merry 
Smith,  Josephine.    Genetic  Psych.  Mon.,  Vol.   5,  No,  3.     March,    1929.     Pages    213-252. 


This  monograph  describes  an  experiment 
to  determine  which  hand  of  a  blind  person 
is  superior  in  tactile  reading.  Particular  at- 
tention is  devoted  also  to  the  problem  of 
whether  arm  movements  away  from  the  body 
(extension)  are  easier  than  those  toward 
the  body  (flexion).  The  discussion  involves 
an  historical  survey  of  the  development  of 
embossed  print;  a  description  of  the  experi- 
mental procedure  and  methods  of  calculat- 
ing results;  general  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  experiment;  theoretical  considerations 
arising  from  these  conclusions ;  and  suggest- 
ed applications  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  historical  treatment,  while  essentially 
correct  as  to  facts,  is  insufficient  in  impor- 
tant details  and  creates  erroneous  impres- 
sions concerning  the  development  of  mod- 
ern braille.  For  example,  one  who  reads 
this  historical  summary  without  additional 
knowledge  on  the  subject  would  think  that 
braille  as  it   exists  today   is   identical  with 


that  used  in  the  first  braille  book  of  1827. 
The  development  and  widespread  use  of 
American  Braille,  the  labors  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  and  the  final  adoption  of 
a  unified  system  of  embossed  print  are 
omitted.  Furthermore,  one  would  gain  the 
impression  that  New  York  Point  was  still 
in  almost  equal  use  with  braille  in  this  coun- 
try. While  certain  periodicals  (mostly  de- 
nominational) continue  to  be  published  in 
Point,  it  is  steadily  being  supplanted  by  Re- 
vised Braille. 

The  description  of  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure is,  in  many  respects,  not  clear.  It  is 
inferred  that  but  one  subject  with  normal 
vision  was  used,  and  that  she  was  allowed 
to  combine  visual  and  tactual  impressions 
while  learning  to  read  braille.  If  these  in- 
ferences are  correct,  the  whole  experimental 
situation  is  extremely  artificial.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  similarity  between  the  learn- 
ing of  braille  by  a  totally  blind  child,   (es- 
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pecially  if  the  case  be  congenital),  and  that 
of  a  seeing  person  who  is  allowed  to  check 
tactual  impressions  by  visual  reference  to 
a  printed  key.  Furthermore,  to  make  gen- 
eralizations from  experiments  with  one  sub- 
ject is  not  representative  of  the  problem 
being  investigated  and  seems  hardly  justi- 
fiable. 

The  reviewer's  knowledge  of  statistics  is 
too  limited  to  allow  him  to  offer  criticisms 
of  the  method  used  in  calculating  results. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  cor- 
rect statistical  treatment  in  itself  cannot  pro- 
duce valid  results  if  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure is  faulty. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  (a)  that  the 
left  hand  is  superior  to  the  right  in  reading 
braille  and  (b)  that  extensor  arm  move- 
ments (those  away  from  the  body)  are  eas- 
ier than  flexor  movements  (those  toward 
the  body).  In  connection  with  the  latter 
conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  actual  practice  of  braille  reading,  the 
book  is  usually  held  on  the  lap  rather  than 
on  a  table.  This  means  that  the  pages  are 
seldom  or  never  in  a  level  horizontal  plane. 
Therefore,  arm  movements  either  flexor  or 
extensor  often  confront  an  uphill  resistance. 
Furthermore,  anyone  familiar  with  the  ordi- 
nary braille  volume  will  know  that  even 
when  placed  on  the  table  the  pages  will  slope 
from  the  binding  outward.  In  the  writer's, 
opinion,  this  sloping  position  of  the  book 
would  easily  compensate  for  the  slight  pref- 
erence for  extensor  movements  which  were 
found. 

In  her  theoretical  considerations,  the  in- 
vestigator suggests  that  in  a  "right  sided" 
individual  the  sensory  and  motor  functions 
are  unevenly  divided.  For  example,  a  blind 
person,  who  depends  largely  on  tactual  stim- 
uli for  his  knowledge  of  the  external  world, 
will,  if  right-handed,  depend  on  his  left 
hand  as  a  sensory  agent,  while  his  right 
is  devoted  to  motor  functions.  This,  she 
thinks,  is  responsible  for  the  apparent  pref- 
erence for  left-handed  reading  over  either 


the  right  hand  alone,  or  the  right  and  left 
hands  together.  The  suggestion  is  interest- 
ing, and  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  lightly. 
On  purely  theoretical  grounds,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  a  right-handed  blind 
individual  might  show  a  difference  in  sen- 
sory and  motor  capacities  between  hands. 
However,  if  the  theory  works  in  one  direc- 
tion, it  should  hold  good  in  the  other.  There- 
fore, if  a  left-handed  blind  person  were  ex- 
amined, we  should  expect  to  find  his  right 
hand  superior  in  reading.  The  reviewer 
suggests  that  an  experiment  with  sufficient 
numbers  of  both  right  and  left-handed  blind 
individuals  might  yield  some  very  interesting 
results.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Smith  must  be 
credited  with  advancing  a  theory  on  tactile 
reading  which  has  hitherto  probably  not  been 
clearly  recognized. 

In  the  suggestions  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  her  conclusions  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  the  author  displays  a  surprising 
unfamiliarity  with  the  principles  and  me- 
chanics of  writing  and  printing  embossed 
script.  Earlier  in  her  article  she  mentions 
braille  typewriters  which  enable  the  seeing 
to  write  to  their  blind  friends  without  learn- 
ing the  system.  Obviously,  she  has  the  im- 
pression that  a  machine  exists  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  ordinary  typewriter,  except  that 
braille  characters  are  substituted  for  the  reg- 
ular type.  With  such  a  machine  a  seeing 
person  could  write  braille  by  simply  striking 
keys  marked  in  ordinary  print.  A  machine 
of  this  type  has  been  experimented  with, 
but  it  has  never  proved  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  be  brought  into  the  commercial  field, 
and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  no  such  ma- 
chine exists  in  the  United  States  today. 
Most  blind,  and  many  seeing  people  know 
that  machines  for  writing  braille  have  six 
keys  only  which  represent  the  six  points  of 
the  braille  cell.  These  keys  are  struck  sing- 
ly or  in  chords  according  to  the  number  and 
position  of  the  dots  required  to  make  the 
desired  character.  A  space  key  is  provided 
to  make  proper  spaces  between  words  and 
sentences.     A   thorough   knowledge   of  the 
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braille  system  is  necessary  to  operate  such 
a  machine  quickly  and  accurately.  The  car- 
riage moves  from  right  to  left,  contrary  to 
Miss  Smith's  impression,  and  the  embossing 
is  so  done  that  the  last  word  written  can  be 
at  once  perceived  either  by  sight  or  touch. 
The  English  Stainsby-Wayne  braille-writer 
has  six  keys  on  the  movable  carriage,  and 
the  movement  is  from  right  to  left,  but  its 
use  in  the  United  States  is  limited. 

The  author  seems  to  think  that  braille 
books  are  printed  from  ordinary  case  type, 
produced  by  a  linotype  machine,  whose  only 
alteration  has  been  the  substitution  of  braille 
for  printed  letters.  Unfortunately,  the  actual 
process  is  not  so  simple.  Case  type  have 
been  and  are  used  in  special  cases  for  print- 
ing braille  but  they  are  not  produced  by  a 
linotype,  nor  has  it  yet  been  feasible  to 
adapt  this  machine  to  embossed  printing. 
Practically  all  braille  books  are  printed  from 
metal  stereotyped  plates  made  by  a  machine 
similar  in  principle  to  the  braille-writer,  but 
larger  and  operated  by  power.  Stereotyp- 
ing requires  as  much  if  not  more  skill  than 
linotype  operation  since  the  operator  must 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  braille 
system  and  must  govern  himself  to  the  speed 
of  the  motor  which  moves  the  carriage  at 
regular  space  intervals.  The  stereotyped 
plates  are  placed  in  a  specially  adapted  press 
and  the  desired  number  of  paper  copies  are 
printed  from  them. 

The  combination  typewriter  which  would 
write  braille  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  while 
writing  the  corresponding  printed  letter  on 
the  other,  has  been  tried  and  found  imprac- 
tical. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  re- 
search and  experimentation  are  constantly 
going  on  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  more 
efficient  writing  and  printing  apparatus  for 
the  blind.  One  would  gather  from  Miss 
Smith's  article  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

The  complexity  of  braille  constitutes  no 
small  part  of  the  problem  in  constructing 
writing  and  printing  machines.  Miss  Smith 
evidently  is  not  aware  that  only  a  very  small 


percentage  of  embossed  literature  appears 
in  f uH  spelling.  Many  contractions  and  ab- 
breviations are  used  which  make  machines 
on  the  typewriter  plan,  such  as  she  suggests, 
practically  out  of  the  question  apart  from 
mechanical  drawbacks. 

Since  the  historical  treatment  is  lacking  in 
important  details ;  the  experimental  situation 
is  artificial ;  the  number  of  subjects  is  too 
small ;  the  preference  of  extensor  to  flexor 
arm  movements  is  probably  negligible;  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  author  concerning  the 
principles  and  mechanics  of  writing  and 
printing  braille  is  apparent,  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  what  the  press  has  hailed  as  a 
"startling  discovery"  will  "revolutionize" 
either  the  existing  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing or  of  printing  for  the  blind. 


Suggestions  for  Motivating  Primary 
Braille  Reading,  by  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Mer- 
ry, will  be  helpful  to  every  primary  teacher 
of  reading  to  blind  children.  Subscribers 
to  the  Forum  have  already  received  compli- 
mentary copies  of  this  pamphlet.  Other- 
wise, the  price  is  twenty-five  cents.  In  the 
same  pamphlet  with  Mrs.  Merry's  article 
are  two  story  books  written  by  the  primary 
children  in  the  D.  S.  S.  Braille  copies  of 
these  story  books  may  be  obtained  for  about 
ninety  cents  each  from  the  Howe  Memor- 
ial Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass.  Many  teachers  of  seeing  children 
have  found  that  reading  story  books  writ- 
ten by  other  children  proves  a  valuable  in- 
centive for  their  own  pupils.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  true  for  blind 
children  as  well.  Orders  for  Mrs.  Merry's 
pamphlet  should  be  addressed  to  the  Found- 
ation. 


Teachers  of  arithmetic  who  read  Mrs. 
Merry's  article  in  the  September  Forum  on 
What  Blind  People  Think  About  Arithmetic 
may  be  interested  in  a  short  article  in  the 
November,  1929,  Elementary  School  Jour- 
nal, page  168,  on  What  Arithmetic  is  to 
be  Taught? 
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BLIND  PUPILS  CAN  ENJOY  SHAKESPEARE 

Henrietta  S.  Zacharias 


A  famous  Shakespearean  actor  said  re- 
cently that  if  a  transparent  sound-proof  cur- 
tain were  dropped  between  the  stage  and  au- 
dience, the  remarkable  genius  of  the  great 
dramatist  in  suiting  the  action  to  the  words 
would,  nevertheless,  insure  almost  complete 
comprehension  of  the  story.  Notable  pro- 
ductions of  Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  Macbeth  prove  this  to  be  a  fact.  Not 
only  does  the  action  make  clear  the  words, 
but  the  words  make  clear  the  action.  When 
Macbeth  says :  "Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see 
before  me,  with  the  handle  toward  my 
hand?"  any  blind  boy  can  imagine  the  am- 
bitious thane  clutching  for  the  dagger.  He 
can  picture  this  much  more  clearly  if  he  has 
read  the  play — and  who  does  not  at  least  in- 
tend to  read  Shakespeare  before  each  per- 
formance? Few  popular  stage  productions 
are  available  today  in  braille,  but  Shake- 
speare is  an  exception.  Blind  pupils  may 
read  his  plays,  study  his  characters,  commit 
famous  passages  to  memory,  and  finally  hear 
the  greatest  actors  of  our  stage  produce  his 
dramas. 

A  project  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
was  undertaken  in  the  Sophomore  English 
Class  of  the  High  School  Department  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
during  the  first  part  of  the  second  semester, 
1929,  in  order  to  develop  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  works  of  the  great 
dramatist  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  en- 
joyment of  future  stage  productions.  Romeo 
and  Juliet  being  used  as  a  text,  the  pupils 
read  and  thoroughly  discussed  the  play  in 
class.  Meanwhile  an  assignment  was  given 
of  six  selections  of  about  thirty  lines  each, 
to  be  memorized  and  reported  upon  before 
a  certain  date,  but  at  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils.  This  contract  plan,  which  proved 
very  successful,  was  well  suited  to  the  stren- 
uous program  and  the  uncertain  study  peri- 
ods necessitated  at  this  time  by  preparation 


for  the  annual  gymnasium  exhibition.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted,  the  pas- 
sages were  typewritten  from  memory  in 
class,  and  properly  punctuated.  English  II 
was  industrious  and  happy. 

That  real  interest  in  the  famous  lovers 
had  been  created  was  proved  a  week  later 
when  nine  of  the  eleven  members  of  the 
class  together  with  their  teacher  heard  Fritz 
Leiber,  famous  Shakespearean  actor,  play 
the  leading  part  in  his  own  production  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  at  a  local  theatre.  Each 
member  of  the  party  paid  for  his  own  seat 
and  street  car  checks.  Having  secured  a 
program  from  the  theater  in  advance,  the 
teacher  had  her  class  make  braille  programs 
which  were  extremely  convenient,  especially 
when  the  lights  were  out.  Personal  criti- 
cisms written  later,  one  of  which  appeared 
in  the  school  paper,  showed  that  it  had  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  the  pupils  to  sit  with  sev- 
eral hundred  other  high  school  boys  and  girls 
of  the  city  and  to  hear  the  familiar  words 
which  they  had  studied. 

The  great  actor's  enunciation  was  clear 
and  distinct  as  he  suited  word  to  action.  The 
following  day  the  same  group,  with  some 
other  pupils  of  the  school,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Mr.  Leiber  address  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Schenley  High  School.  A 
special  interlined  braille  program  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  was  presented  to  Mr.  Leiber  by 
the  teacher  in  a  short  interview  in  which  she 
expressed  the  pleasure  of  her  pupils  at  the 
performance  of  the  previous  day.  Mr. 
Leiber  graciously  accepted  the  appreciation 
and  showed  keen  interest  in  the  project  and 
the  braille  program. 

The  final  step  in  making  Shakespeare 
more  real  to  the  class  came  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  annual  event  of  crown- 
ing his  statue  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  his  birth- 
day.   The  program  consisted  of  the  reading 
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from  Julius  Caesar  of  the  famous  scene  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  tent  at  Phil- 
ippi,  and  the  presentation  in  a  very  cleverly 
condensed  form  of  Hamlet  by  a  talented  lady 
and  gentleman  of  the  city.  Following  the 
presentation  the  pupils  mingled  with  several 
hundred  lovers  of  Shakespeare  at  the  foot 
of  his  great  iron  statue  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hall.  They  heard  a  sonnet  composed  in 
his  honor  which  was  read  while  a  laurel 
wreath  was  placed  about  the  neck  of  the 
statue. 

Blind  boys  and  girls  can  enjoy  Shake- 
speare. They  can  gain  more  pleasure  from 
a  stage  production  of  his  plays  than  from 
the  usual  drama,  this  being  especially  true 
because  of  his  suiting  of  word  to  action, 


and  because  braille  copies  of  his  works  are 
always  available  in  braille  libraries.  Pas- 
sages memorized  in  class  afford  great  pleas- 
ure when  heard  on  the  stage.  Since  only  the 
best  actors  are  engaged  in  Shakespearean 
productions,  they  afford  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  the  audience,  whether  seeing  and  lis- 
tening, or  just  listening.  The  great  need  of 
the  blind  pupil  is  to  pay  his  own  way,  when- 
ever possible,  to  participate  in  activities  in 
which  normal  high  school  boys  and  girls  are 
engaged — to  be  self  supporting  and  "like 
other  people.,,  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  af- 
forded the  basis  for  a  successful  project  this 
year  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  repeated  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  scenes  actually  pro- 
duced. 


TEACHING  THE  PRINTED  STAFF  TO  SEEING  PUPILS 

William  W.  Nichol 


All  blind  music  teachers  will  admit  with- 
out argument  that  their  greatest  problem  is 
teaching  the  reading  of  the  printed  staff  to 
seeing  pupils.  Because  of  the  construction 
of  the  staff  this  is  natural.  We  have  first 
a  line,  then  a  space,  a  line,  a  space,  etc.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  blind  teacher  to  ex- 
plain to  his  student  the  placement  of  each 
note  upon  the  line  or  space. 

Until  recently,  the  teaching  of  music  was 
a  field  left  entirely  alone  by  the  psychologist. 
The  last  few  years,  however,  have  seen 
teachers  of  marked  ability  giving  many  con- 
tributions of  psychological  value  to  the 
teaching  of  music.  One  of  these  contribu- 
tions has  been  made  by  Professor  C.  W. 
Reid,  now  of  the  McCune  School  of  Music 
and  Art,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  it  is 
the  adaptation  of  his  system  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

The  human  eye  sees  objects  not  singly 
but  in  groups.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
in  teaching  print  music  we  must  group  our 
notes  consistently.  Consequently,  we  will 
use  as  our  first  grouping  the  notes  upon  the 
bottom  line  and  bottom  space,  middle  line 
and  middle  space,  top  space  and  top  line. 


We  will  call  them  respectively  bottoms,  mid- 
dles, tops,  thus: 


Gro«.f±- 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  grouping 
is  consistent  both  for  the  eye,  the  staff,  and 
the  keyboard,  the  bottoms  being  a  pair  of 
white  key  half  steps,  the  middles  also  a  pair 
of  white  key  half  steps,  and  the  tops  a  pair 
of  white  key  half  steps.  The  next  grouping 
is  found  on  the  second  line  and  space,  and 
the  fourth  line.  The  pair  of  notes  on  the 
second  line  and  space  come  within  the 
group  of  three  black  keys,  forming  a  white 
key  whole  step.  The  fourth  line  is  alone. 
The  third  space  of  the  staff  is  no  more  the 
middle  space  than  is  the  second,  but  at  first 
glance,  it  appears  so  to  the  eye. 

When  we  come  to  the  point  in  which  we 
teach  the  bass  clef,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  show  the  pupil  that  he  merely  transfers 
the  treble  staff  grouping  to  another  part  of 
the  keyboard  and  he  learns  the  bass  clef 
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instantly.    However,  there  is  a  slight  change 
in  the  bass  clef  grouping,  thus: 


av*«i»l~ 
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The  first  group  of  the  bass  clef  is  bottom 
line  and  bottom  space,  coming  within  the 
group  of  three  black  keys  forming  a  white 
key  whole  step.  The  next  group  the  mid- 
dle line,  next  top  space  and  line ;  the  middle 
line  lying  between  the  -two  black  keys  ex- 
actly balances  the  octave.  In  the  next  group- 
ings, second  line  and  space  form  a  white  key 
half  step ;  next  middle  space  and  fourth  line 
form  another  white  key  half  step.  With 
these  slight  changes,  the  groupings  for  bass 
and  treble  are  the  same. 

The  blind  teacher  must  have  a  tangible 
method  of  staff  drill.  The  instrument  I  use 
consists  of  part  of  an  organ  keyboard,  above 
which  is  placed  a  celluloid  front  piece,  a  row 
of  holes  running  diagonally  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 

Back  of  the  plate  and  resting  upon  the 
keys  are  a  number  of  slides,  the  upper  parts 
of  which  are  painted  black  with  a  tack  point 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  black  spot.  When 
the  key  is  depressed,  the  slide  falls  into  po- 
sition and  a  round  black  note  appears 
through  the  celluloid.  I  am  using  a  staff 
made  of  twine  at  present,  one  end  of  which 
has  five  pegs  similar  to  violin  pegs.  With 
these  I  can  loosen  or  tighten  the  strings  at 
will.  The  staff  is  movable  on  a  frame  that 
can  be  moved  up  or  down  and  adjusted  as 
desired.  When  the  note  for  the  bottom  line 
is  depressed,  the  teacher  if  she  wishes,  may 
run  her  finger  along  the  string  until  she 
finds  the  hole  for  the  bottom  line.  If  the 
tack  point  is  visible,  the  note  is  in  position 
and  the  class  can  read. 

I  hope  some  day  to  give  a  more  complete 
explanation  of  the  system  and  my  method 
of  presentation.  All  blind  teachers  must  be 
trained  to  do  group  piano  work,  as  it  is  the 
coming  method  of  piano  instruction. 


THE  MUSEUM  GAME 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  editor  by  Miss  Pearl  Bragdon, 
who  has  had  experience  with  blind  children 
at  Perkins  and  with  seeing  children  at  the 
Children's  Museum  in  Boston: 

"If  the  nature  work  has  to  be  done  in 
classes,  I  think  the  Museum  Game,  as  used 
at  the  Children's  Museum  in  Boston,  could 
be  worked  out  in  quite  a  satisfactory  way. 
Here  is  one  possibility. 

"Suppose  we  have  sixteen  specimens  of 
rodents.  The  teacher  arranges  them  around 
the  edge  of  a  large  table,  with  the  names 
of  the  animals  in  braille  and  story  labels  in 
braille  if  she  wishes.  She  may  explain  to 
the  children  the  common  characteristics  of 
rodents,  as  distinguishing  them  from  other 
mammals.  The  questions  for  the  game  are 
on  separate  slips,  and  each  child  is  given  one 
slip.  A  class  of  eight  or  ten  children 
could  all  play  at  once,  I  should  think. 
As  each  child  thinks  he  has  found 
the  answer  to  his  question,  he  goes  and  tells 
the  teacher,  who,  if  the  answer  is  right, 
checks  the  question  of  that  number  after  the 
child's  name  on  her  list.  In  that  way  she 
keeps  track  of  each  child's  progress  in  the 
game.  There  might  be  more  than  one  copy 
of  each  question  to  facilitate  matters.  These 
are  possible  questions : 

1.  Is  a  chipmunk  larger  or  smaller  than 
a  red  squirrel? 

2.  The  has  a  large  tail  which  is 

broad  and  flat  and  hard,  with  no  hair 
on  it.  (Beaver.) 

3.  What  kind  of  a  bird  lays  its  eggs  in 
other  birds'  nests? 

"Of  course  for  blind  children,  the  ques- 
tions based  on  direct  observation  will  have 
to  refer  mainly  to  size,  shape,  and  texture 
of  animal's  hide  or  hair.  Any  facts  the 
teacher  wants  to  bring  out  about  the  animals 
can  be  put  into  the  story  labels  and  so  into 
the  game,  adding  immensely  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  questions  and  to  the  interest  in  the 
game." 
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POSTURE   TRAINING   FOR   BLIND    CHILDREN 

L.  D.  Swinerton 


Faulty  Postures  of  Children 
In  almost  any  large  group  of  children  a 
proficient  teacher  of  gymnastics  will  observe 
several  pupils  whose  posture  is  so  faulty  that 
each  should  obviously  be  given  some  indi- 
vidual training  before  being  placed  in  a  class 
for  general  gymnastics.  Some  stand  with 
forward-bent  head,  stooping  shoulders  and 
contracted  chests;  some  with  protruding  ab- 
domen ;  others  with  a  backward  thrust  of  the 
thorax  which  puts  it  out  of  line  with  the 
pelvis.  Many,  on  examination,  will  show 
marked  deviations  of  the  spine  such  as  (1) 
kyphosis,  or  backward  prominence  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  (2)  lordosis,  or  too  deep  a 
forward  curve  of  the  lumbar  spine,  and  (3) 
scoliosis,  or  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  A  large  proportion  of  pupils 
also,  if  examined  with  bare  feet,  will  be 
found  to  have  varying  degrees  of  flat  foot. 

Effects  of  Bad  Posture  on  Internal  Organs 
From  the  writings  of  many  physicians 
who  are  devoting  their  skill  to  the  correction 
of  these  and  other  deformities,  we  learn 
that  the  cavity  within  the  trunk  provides  a 
"series  of  shelf -and-basket  or  pocket-like 
devices  nicely  balanced  around  the  spinal 
support,  so  that  when  posture  is  erect  the 
visceral  burden  is  carried  by  strong  supports 
from  below  rather  than  suspended  from 
above  or  loosely  piled  together."  In  other 
words,  when  the  spine  is  held  erect,  the  head 
well  poised,  the  chest  carried  high  and  a 
proper  tension  maintained  in  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  the  lungs  and  heart  do  not 
sag  upon  the  diaphragm  nor  the  abdominal 
organs  "slump  into  the  pelvic  cavity."  But 
in  the  slouch  position  all  this  is  changed. 
"When  a  person  sits  with  pelvis  tilted  back- 
ward and  sliding  forward  in  the  chair,  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  loose  and  wrinkled 
and  in  time  become  too  flabby  to  carry  their 
burden  firmly."   When  (standing  or  sitting) 


the  head  and  shoulders  drop  forward  and 
the  body  is  bent  in  at  the  waist,  the  sternum 
and  ribs  become  depressed  so  that  the  dia- 
phragm loses  its  tension  and  ceases  to  form 
a  firm  partition  between  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen. 

Under  these  conditions  the  kidneys  and 
liver  may  easily  be  "shoved  forward  off  their 
shelves"  and  the  "lungs  and  heart  dumped 
off  their  body-wall  supports  upon  the  re- 
laxed and  yielding  diaphragm,  so  that  the 
weight  of  all  the  organs  must  be  carried 
by  the  intestines  and  by  their  own  delicate 
membranous  coverings." 

These  statements  by  recognized  author- 
ities should  convince  us  that  a  stooping  or 
slouching  posture,  if  habitual,  may  become 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  all  the  vital  organs,  and  consequently 
a  menace  to  health.  First,  it  cramps  the 
lungs  and  heart,  thus  interfering  with  deep 
breathing  and  free  circulation  of  blood 
which,  in  turn,  will  limit  the  necessary  ox- 
ygen supply  to  all  the  body  tissues.  Second, 
by  displacing  and  bringing  pressure  upon 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines,  it  impedes 
the  digestive  processes  upon  which  nutrition 
depends.  Third,  by  causing  "kinks  in  the 
intestines,"  as  the  late  Doctor  Mosher  re- 
minds us,  it  provides  lodging  places  for 
feces  which  become  "hot  beds  of  bacterial 
activity,  aggravating  flatulence  and  consti- 
pation and  a  variety  of  other  ills." 

Postural  Defects  Are  an  Added  Handicap 
to  the  Blind 

At  Perkins  Institution  for  many  years 
past  one  or  more  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed to  give  corrective  or  individual  gym- 
nastics to  the  large  number  of  pupils  whose 
postures  in  walking,  sitting,  or  standing 
were  noticeably  faulty.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  this  department  has  been  justi- 
fied by  the  conviction  that  since  the  pupils 
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in  such  a  school  have  one  handicap  which 
they  must  necessarily  carry  through  life,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  those  responsible  for 
their  education  to  relieve  them  of  every 
other  remediable  defect  which  will  limit 
their  ability  to  become  useful  members  of 
society. 

Many  kinds  of  work  that  the  blind  citi- 
zen can  do  and  do  well  are  performed  under 
a  degree  of  mechanical  disadvantage  which 
compels  a  greater  output  of  physical  energy 
in  proportion  to  the  end  accomplished  than 
if  the  same  work  had  been  skilfully  per- 
formed with  sight.  Any  kind  of  work  skil- 
fully performed  without  sight  demands  in- 
tense concentration  on  the  part  of  the  la- 
borer, and  consequently  represents  a  greater 
strain  on  his  nervous  force  than  if  his  ef- 
forts had  been  assisted  by  vision.  Hence, 
his  need  of  superior  vigor.  Whatever  di- 
minishes his  vital  force  becomes  an  added 
handicap  and  should  be  removed. 

Another  reason  for  correcting  faulty  pos- 
tures in  the  blind  child  is  the  importance 
to  him  of  a  good  appearance.  In  adult  life 
his  social  contacts  and  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional advancement  will  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  his  physical  presence. 

In  many  of  the  United  States  physical 
education  is  a  required  subject  in  the  public 
school  curricula,  and  in  many  places  chil- 
dren having  postural  defects  are  given  in- 
dividual attention.  If  public  schools  furnish 
this  instruction  for  children  who  live  at 
home,  surely  a  residential  school,  in  which 
pupils  must  live  nine  months  of  each  year 
during  their  growing  period,  should  give 
careful  attention  to  their  individual  physical 
needs. 

Summary  of  Cases  Treated  at  Perkins 
Institution 

In  April,  1922,  Dr.  F.  R.  Ober  of  Bos- 
ton, a  well-known  orthopedic  surgeon,  was 
appointed  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment of  corrective  gymnastics  at  Per- 
kins Institution.  He  makes  two  visits  a 
year,  at  which  times  he  examines,  diagnoses, 


and  outlines  the  method  of  treatment  to  be 
followed  in  each  case.  Of  the  180 -odd 
cases  referred  to  him  115  have  needed  some 
form  of  foot  treatment;  forty-eight  have 
had  prominent  abdomen;  forty-five  kypho- 
sis; forty,  a  total  left  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine;  and  twelve  have  had  lordosis. 
There  have  also  been  a  few  cases  of  par- 
alysis, of  both  infantile  and  spastic  types, 
and  an  occasional  single  case  of  fracture, 
and  other  local  joint  affections. 

In  posture  training,  as  in  all  branches  of 
teaching,  the  instructor  must  win  the  inter- 
est and  co-operation  of  the  pupil  and  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  detailed  follow-up  work 
in  order  to  obtain  permanent  results. 


The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature; 
The  Report  of  a  Study  made  in  the  Spring 
of  1929,  by  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon,  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  problem  of  teaching  nature  study  to 
handicapped  children.  This  report  contains 
excellent  suggestions  of  special  value  to  new 
teachers. 


For  what  do  we  know?  What  of  the  na- 
ture of  matter  ?  Nothing.  What  of  the  na- 
ture of  spirit  and  thought  ?  Still  less.  What 
of  the  nature  of  movement,  space  and  dur- 
ation? Absolutely  nothing.  What  of  the 
truths  of  geometry?  Ask  any  honest  math- 
ematicians, and  they  will  own  to  you  that  all 
their  propositions  are  identical,  and  that  so 
many  volumes  upon  the  circle  (for  example) 
are  nothing  but  repetitions  by  a  hundred 
different  methods  that  it  is  a  figure  where 
all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference  are  equal.  Thus  we  scarce 
know  anything,  yet  what  numbers  of  books 
there  are  whose  authors  have  all  pretended 
to  knowledge !  I  cannot  think  why  the  world 
is  not  tired  of  reading  so  much  and  learning 
nothing,  unless  it  be  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son that  I  have  been  talking  to  you  for  two 
hours,  without  being  tired  and  without  tell- 
ing you  anything.  (Diderot,  Lettre  sur  les 
Aveugles,  trans,  by  M.  Jourdain.) 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   SPECIAL   STUDIES 

Conducted  jointly  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
By  Perkins  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


A  Study  of  the  Merits  of  Animal  Models  Used  in 
Teaching  Blind  Children 

Frieda  Kieeer  Merry,  Ph.  D. 


Animal  Concepts  of  Blind  Kindergarten 
Children. 

Instructors  of  young  blind  children  have 
never  felt  sure  as  to  just  how  much  their 
pupils  profited  from  the  various  non-visual 
ways  of  presenting  animals  and  other  living 
things  to  them.  Do  stuffed  models  convey 
as  much  meaning  to  blind  children  as  seeing 
people  think  they  should?  Are  wooden  or 
paper  cut-outs  of  any  value  in  teaching  pri- 
mary children  nature  study?  The  three  ex- 
periments described  here  cast  some  light  on 
questions  such  as  these. 

In  order  to  discover  what  kind  of  ideas 
young  blind  children  have  concerning  cer- 
tain common  animals,  nine  museum  speci- 
mens were  presented  to  seven  pupils  in  the 
Perkins  Kindergarten  at  various  intervals 
from  October  1,  1928  through  March  18, 
1929.  Two  weeks  after  the  initial  presenta- 
tion the  children  were  asked  to  give  the  cor- 
rect identification.  Models  of  the  animals 
were  used  in  the  following  order:  rooster, 
mouse,  rabbit,  pigeon,  snake,  fish,  porcupine, 
owl,  and  frog.  (Miss  Carolyn  Burrell,  boys' 
kindergarten  teacher,  recorded  the  responses 
for  the  writer.) 

The  children  ranged  in  age  from  seven 
years  and  two  months  to  nine  years  and  two 
months,  their  I.Q.'s  from  52  to  126. 

No  child  guessed  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  animals  correctly  the  first  time.  The 
poorest  score  was  33  per  cent,  made  by  the 
oldest  child,  who  also  had  the  lowest  I.Q. 

Intelligence  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
correct  recognition  of  models  upon  the  sec- 
ond presentation.  Perfect,  or  almost  per- 
fect scores,  were  made  by  the  brighter  chil- 


dren, while  the  dull  ones  gave  some  ridicu- 
lous guesses. 

Confused  ideas  regarding  size  and  lack  of 
knowledge  account  probably  for  the  first  re- 
sponses. One  child  called  a  rabbit  a  don- 
key ;  a  bluejay,  a  cat.  A  pigeon  was  a  lion  to 
the  dullest  child.  A  boy  of  normal  intelli- 
gence confused  a  rabbit  with  a  dog,  and  a 
worm  with  a  snake.  The  slowest  child  (men- 
tally) had  the  greatest  amount  of  sight  in 
the  group.  The  other  children  had  little, 
if  any,  useful  vision. 

Although  immature  seeing  children  prob- 
ably have  equally  absurd  ideas  of  common 
animals,  they  have  more  opportunities  for 
gaining  correct  information  indirectly  than 
do  blind  children.  If  the  blind  child  is  to 
cultivate  a  love  for  animals  and  out-door  life, 
it  seems  imperative  that  an  early  start  be 
made. 

The  Value  of  Two-Dimensional  Versus 
Three-Dimensional  Models 

A  question  which  teachers  of  blind  chil- 
dren frequently  discuss  in  connection  with 
object  study  and  sense  training  is  the  value 
of  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional 
models.  This  is  simply  another  reiteration 
of  the  old  question  of  determining  whether 
something  which  conveys  meaning  to  the 
eye  is  equally  meaningful  to  the  touch. 

The  writer  secured  the  responses  of  33 
children  to  (1)  a  series  of  animal  models 
in  two  dimensions,  and  to  (2)  the  same  ani- 
mals in  three-dimensional  models.  Since 
there  was  no  means  of  size  comparison,  (a 
dog  being  of  the  same  height  as  a  horse,  or 
even  larger  in  the  representation),  a  dog  was 
used  as  a  standard,  and  the  child  was  told 
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if  the  animal  were  smaller  than  a  small  dog, 
or  larger  than  a  big  dog. 

The  children  ranged  from  8  to  13  years 
of  age;  had  I.Q.'s  of  71  to  137  with  an 
average  of  101.  They  had  degrees  of  vision 
varying  from  a  total  absence  to  10/200. 

The  following  models  were  used:  horse, 
donkey,  dog,  goat,  lamb,  rooster,  pig,  goose, 
rabbit,  cow,  and  turkey. 

In  this  experiment  the  three-dimensional 
models  proved  to  be  vastly  superior  for 
blind  and  partially-blind  children.  Vision 
seems  to  play  a'n  important  part  in  the  case 
of  children  with  low  mentality.  These  made 
approximately  similar  or  even  better  scores 
than  totally  blind  children  having  superior 
mentality.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers 
of  totally  blind  children  do  not  use  two-di- 
mensional animal  models.  If  three-dimen- 
sional ones  are  not  available,  good  verbal 
descriptions  will  satisfy  the  need  more  ade- 
quately than  two-dimensional  models,  which 
inculcate  wrong  impressions. 

Correlating  Nature  Study  with  Reading. 

During  the  second  and  third  semesters  of 
1928,  the  writer  correlated  reading  and  na- 
ture study  in  lessons  with  boys  in  beginning 
reading  at  Perkins.  Some  rather  interesting 
facts  on  museum  specimens  were  gained  in- 
directly. 

Specimens  of  the  fox,  weasel,  mole,  mouse, 
guinea  pig,  rabbit,  squirrel,  raccoon,  and 
monkey  were  studied  at  various  times 
throughout  both  terms.  On  May  22nd,  1928, 
each  child  was  tested  on  the  number  of  ani- 
mals (used  in  the  lessons)  which  he  could 
identify.  Re-tests  were  given  the  following 
October  after  a  period  of  non-instruction. 
Most  of  the  children  were  able  to  identify 
the  animals  they  had  not  recognized  in  May, 
but  in  no  case  was  their  recognition  due  sole- 
ly to  their  knowledge  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  animals.  An  analysis  of  the  responses 
shows  that  21  per  cent  were  influenced  by 
such  incidental  and  irrelevant  things  as  (1) 
defects  in  the  model,  such  as  a  broken  tail ; 
(2)  the  pose  of  the  model,  as  a  squirrel 
holding   a   nut;    (3)    the   hardness    of   the 


model,  as  was  true  of  the  monkey;  (4) 
other  accessories,  such  as  stones  and  tree 
trunks  on  the  model  of  the  fox  or  the  amount 
of  dust  oozing  from  the  rabbit.  This  infor- 
mation seems  particularly  important  for 
those  teachers  contemplating  the  general  use 
of  the  museum  models  with  blind  children. 

The  writer  read  aloud  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson's  story  of  Rag gy lug.  The  chil- 
dren were  asked  to  identify  the  animal  from 
its  characteristics  as  revealed  in  the  story. 
In  reading  aloud  the  rabbit  was  referred  to 
as  our  little  friend.  The  reading  consumed 
two  different  class  periods.  After  the  first 
reading  the  majority  of  the  children  guessed 
rabbit.  In  order  to  find  out  how  suggestible 
they  were  the  writer  warned  them  several 
times  about  being  sure  of  their  guesses,  and 
the  expected  happened.  All  the  children  ex- 
cept one  changed  their  guess  from  rabbit  to 
muskrat.  This  lesson  demonstrates,  how- 
ever, that  children  are  able  to  identify  ani- 
mals by  their  characteristics,  as  revealed  in 
stories,  if  they  can  be  safeguarded  against 
suggestion. 

Conclusions. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  experiments  have 
furnished  some  data  of  value  to  teachers  of 
nature  study.  This  article  shows  (1)  the 
need  of  beginning  nature  study  with  young 
blind  children,  (2)  the  superiority  of  three- 
dimensional  models,  (3)  the  necessity  for 
much  care  in  selecting  animal  specimens  for 
use  with  blind  children,  and  (4)  the  possi- 
bility of  correlating  nature  study  with  the 
reading  program. 


The  Department  of  Special  Studies  at 
present  is  carrying  out  an  experiment  which 
we  have  been  contemplating  for  some  time. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  teach  contractions  to 
one  group  of  beginning  readers  (the  experi- 
mental group)  while  another  comparable 
group  (control  group)  is  being  taught  the 
usual  full  spelling. 

The  teachers  are  using  the  same  methods 
and  content  as  in  previous  years.  Three 
'books,  The  Winston  Primer,  Pathway  to 
Reading  and  Wag  and  Puff,  and  all  words, 
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phrases,  sentences  and  other  pre-book  mate- 
rial appear  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  as  well 
as  in  full  spelling.  Half  an  hour  daily  is 
spent  on  this  experiment  and  tests  will  be 
given  at  stated  intervals  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  both  groups. 

Children  participating  in  this  experiment 
are  excluded  if  their  mental  levels  (as  esti- 
mated by  the  Hayes-Irwin  Scale)  are  below 
six.  Their  Intelligence  Quotients  must 
range  average  or  better. 


Stand  Concessions;  as  Operated  by  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by 
Lela  T.  Brown,  is  now  available  for  distri- 
bution by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  This  pamphlet  is  especially  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  placement  agents  and 
workers  for  the  blind,  rather  than  for  indi- 
vidual concessionaires.  The  booklet  is  at- 
tractively illustrated  with  photographs  show- 
ing the  different  types  of  stands  and  their 
operation.  The  price  of  this  monograph  is 
fifty  cents. 
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In  recent  years  instructors  of  seeing  chil- 
dren 'have  been  impressed  by  the  great  edu- 
cational advantage  which  experience  with 
actual  objects  has  over  the  educational  value 
of  pictures  or  verbal  descriptions.  In  any 
outstanding  school  one  is  almost  sure  to  find 
a  collection  of  familiar  objects;  another  col- 
lection of  objects  pertaining  to  geography 
and  history;  and  still  another  collection  for 
use  in  nature  study.  If  children  with  sight 
receive  so  much  intellectual  stimulus  from 
experience  with  real  materials,  it  must  be 
clear  to  everyone  that  for  blind  children  such 
experience  is  almost  a  necessity.  Have  you 
watched  some  apathetic  blind  child  suddenly 
come  to  life  through  his  aroused  interest  in 
some  model  of  a  building  or  of  a  boat  ? 

However,  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  place 
an  object  into  a  child's  hands  for  him  to 
feel  over  in  a  random,  thoughtless  way.  The 
object  needs  to  be  an  integral  part  of  some 
project  or  of  some  unit  of  classroom  experi- 
ence. The  Foundation  has  been  working  on 
a  series  of  project  units,  many  of  which  are 
to  be  accompanied  by  objects  or  materials 
related  to  the  projects.  It  had  been  the  hope 
of  the  Foundation  that  four  nature  study 
units  would  be  ready  for  circulation  by  the 
first  of  November,  but  because  of  unavoid- 
able delays  none  of  these  four  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  month.  At 
about  the   same  time  a  group   of   projects 


will  also  be  ready,  the  materials  for  which 
have  been  furnished  by  commercial  organi- 
zations that  are  generously  co-operating 
with  the  Foundation.  A  notice  will  be  sent 
out  soon,  telling  something  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  projects  and  giving  directions 
for  borrowing  them. 


Our  attention  has  been  drawn  recently  to 
the  misuse  of  the  verb  "to  visualize"  in  arti- 
cles written  about  blind  people.  It  is  prob- 
able that  all  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
since  the  age  of  five  years  do  have  some 
visual  imagery,  and  it  is  therefore  correct 
to  speak  of  their  visualizing  situations.  It 
may  even  be  that  some  people  who  lose 
their  sight  before  the  age  of  five  still  retain 
snatches  of  visual  imagery.  Of  this  we  can- 
not be  sure.  To  say  that  those  can  visual- 
ize who  have  never  seen  is  not  correct  from 
any  point  of  view.  Imagery  of  any  sort 
comes  only  after  actual  experience  with  ma- 
terial in  that  sense  field.  It  therefore  stands 
to  reason  that  a  person  who  has  never  seen 
cannot  have  visual  imagery.  The  only  pos- 
sible type  of  visual  imagery  which  he  might 
ever  acquire  would  be  that  brought  on  by 
an  abnormal  condition  in  the  brain  which 
caused  the  visual  centers  to  be  stimulated 
without  recourse  to  external  stimulation. 
Such  hypothetical  imagery,  if  it  does  exist, 
would  still  not  correspond  to  what  seeing 
people  mean  by  visual  imagery. 


A  C  omparative  Study  of  Braille  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  and  Braille  Grade  Tzvo,  'by 
Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Ruth  E.  Wilcox,  pre- 
sents the  illuminating  results  of  a  study  of 
certain  characteristics  of  Grade  Two  which 
were  not  thoroughly  covered  by  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee.  It  is  urged  that 
blind  people  and  their  friends  procure  cop- 
ies of  this  report  immediately  for  thought- 
ful study.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free 
upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Education  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 
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Miss  Nancy  A.  True  is  a  staff  assistant 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Her  article  comes  at  just  the  right 
time  to  contribute  to  our  consideration  of 
the  teaching  of  nature  study  to  blind  chil- 
dren. 


Mr.  Ralph  V.  Merry,  who  has  reviewed 
Miss  Josephine  Smith's  monograph,  is  a 
blind  man  who  is  now  studying  for  his  Ed. 
M.  at  the  graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard.  He  already  has  his  M.  A.  in  Psy- 
chology from  McGill. 


Miss  Henrietta  S.  Zacharias  is  a  teacher 
of  English  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  William  W.  Nichol,  a  teacher  of  mu- 
sic in  the  McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  recently  had  an 
article  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton  has  for  many 
years  been  a  teacher  of  corrective  gymnas- 
tics at  Perkins  Institution,  of  which  she  is 
also  a  graduate. 


Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry  has  this  time 
reported  an  experiment  which  preceded  the 
development  of  the  Foundation's  Nature 
Study  Project  Units. 
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Years  ago  I  heard  a  speaker  divide  people 
into  three  groups — Workers,  JerKers  and 
Shirkers.  These  words  serve  as  convenient 
headings  for  discussion.  In  each  group,  as 
I  discuss  it,  I  shall  ask  the  question  "why," 
for  the  psychologist  is  never  satisfied  with 
a  mere  description.  He  always  tries  to  find 
an  explanation.  If  a  person  is  a  Shirker, 
the  psychologist  wants  to  know  why  he 
shirks;  if  he  is  a  Jerker,  the  psychologist 
wants  to  know  why  he  is  not  a  steady 
Worker. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Shirkers. 
First,  the  lazy  people.  It  used  to  be  as- 
sumed ,  that  some  people  liked  to  be  lazy 
and  that  there  was  something  extremely  de- 
praved about  them.  Now-a-days  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  no  child  or  young  person 
is  lazy  unless  he  is  sick.  The  trouble  may 
be  caused  by  wrong  food  or  too  little  sleep 
or  some  mysterious  functioning  of  the 
glands.  After  sickness  of  any  sort,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  period  of  weakness  during 
which  one  may  get  into  lazy  habits  that  are 
hard  to  overcome,  and  in  some  cases  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  body  seems  to  take  up 
all  one's  energy  and  to  incapacitate  one  for 
anything  extra.  So  the  Shirker  often  needs 
the  advice  of  the  physician  rather  than  the 
lectures  of  the  moralist,  except  in  those  cases 
where  undesirable  habits  developed  during 
weakness  and  have  been  continued  after  re- 
covery. 

A  much  larger  group  of  Shirkers  is  to  be 
found  among  the  indifferent  people.  They 
are  inactive  simply  because  they  have  no 
interest  in  being  active.  Get  them  into  a 
game  or  put  them  into  a  situation  where 
there  is  any  kind  of  competition  and  they 
will  exert  themselves,  but  when  they  are  not 
interested  they  will  slip  away  and  the  work 
will  be  left  for  others  to  do.  The  programs 
in  camps  and  the  projects  started  in  schools 
are  very  successful  in  arousing  interest  and 


reducing  the  amount  of  shirking.  Many  a 
boy  who  has  no  interest  in  mowing  the  front 
lawn,  will  exert  himself  on  a  tennis  court 
or  a  baseball  field.  If  their  interest  is  not 
aroused',  Shirkers  are  very  ingenious  in  find- 
ing excuses  which  the  psychologist  classes  as 
escape  mechanisms.  A  boy  who  does  not 
want  to  mend  the  cellar  door  says,  "You 
know  I  am  no  good  with  tools."  Another 
assures  you  that  he  can  never  find  things 
and  so  there  is  no  use  in  sending  him  to 
hunt  for  anything.  Sometimes  girls  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  an  acceptable  excuse  to 
say,  "I  don't  like  to  cook."  But  they  like 
to  eat  three  meals  a  day.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
"You  know  I  can't  tie  up  bundles,"  if  there 
is  somebody  else  who  will  take  it  over.  The 
Shirkers  have  a  motto  all  their  own,  which 
covers  most  of  their  cases — "Let  George 
do  it." 

Many  Shirkers  are  day-dreamers.  For 
one  reason  or  another  they  have  found  the 
world  unsatisfactory.  Because  it  is  too  hard 
and  unyielding  they  have  built  up  a  world 
of  their  own,  a  land  of  air  castles,  where 
everything  is  easy,  and  they  can  have  any- 
thing they  are  able  to  imagine.  You  are 
probably  familiar  with  the  typical  literary 
example,  Dickens'  Micawber,  who  was  al- 
ways expecting  something  to  "turn  up"  but 
who  never  exerted  himself  to  do  anything, 
even  when  his  family  had  fallen  to  the  low- 
est levels  of  poverty  and  he  himself  had 
been  imprisoned  for  debt. 

The  new  psychology  is  rich  in  illustration. 
Boys  who  would  not  dare  go  into  any  real 
danger  dream  of  reckless  exploits  which  will 
make  them  famous.  Shy,  cautious  girls 
who  always  have  a  ready  excuse  for  not 
appearing  in  public,  picture  themselves  as 
artists  on  the  concert  stage  bowing  to  ap- 
plauding multitudes.  Sometimes  day-dreams 
open  up  lines  of  thought  which  later  issue 
into  action.     Day-dreamers  are  to  be  con- 
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demned  only  when  they  are  Shirkers — when 
they  "dream  visions"  and  then  fail  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Shirking  by  means  of  day-dreaming  is  a 
very  common  response  to  a  handicap  of  any 
sort.  The  lame  boy  dreams  of  being  the 
best  runner,  the  deaf  boy  of  being  a  great 
singer  or  violinist.  This  kind  of  shirking 
and'  day-dreaming  is  a  special  danger  of 
the  blind,  if  their  attention  is  not  well  occu- 
pied. But  there  is  no  need  to  shirk  no  mat- 
ter what  our  handicap  may  be.  Any  day- 
dreamer  may  'become  an  honest  Worker  in- 
stead of  a  useless  Shirker.  Man  can  tri- 
umph over  any  handicap  if  he  has  the  will. 
A  psychologist  has  recently  shown  that  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  world's  greatest  work 
has  been  done  by  people  who  started  with 
handicaps.  His  best  known  example  is  the 
Greek  statesman,  Demosthenes,  who  started 
life  with  some  sort  of  speech  defect  but  was 
so  determined  to  be  an  orator  that  day  after 
day  he  went  to  the  shore  of  the  sea,  filled 
his  mouth  with  pebbles  and  declaimed  in 
competition  with  the  roar  of  the  waves  until 
he  not  only  conquered  his  defect  but 
achieved  a  power  of  expression  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of 
all  time.  Beethoven,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  composers,  wrote  some  of  his  grand- 
est symphonies  after  he  became  so  deaf  that 
he  could  no  longer  hear  a  sound.  The  many 
instances  in  which  inferiorities  or  handicaps 
have  spurred'  men  to  overcome  them  and 
then  to  excel  have  even  led  some  psychol- 
ogists to  conclude  that  people  with  handi- 
caps may  have  a  better  chance  of  success  in 
life  than  those  without.  A  handicap  is  cer- 
tainly no  excuse  for  failure,  as  prophets  and 
seers  have  taught  long  before  the  psychol- 
ogists. 

How  well  the  idea  is  expressed  by  the 
British  poet  Henley,  who  from  childhood 
was  afflicted  with  a  tuberculous  disease 
which  finally  necessitated  the  amputation  of 
a  foot! 

The  Jerkers  are  the  so-called  tempera- 
mental people.    They  are  controlled  by  their 


feelings.  They  seem  to  believe  that  they 
can  do  their  best  work  only  when  they  feel 
like  working.  Many  artists,  poets  and  musi- 
cians take  this  attitude.  They  dare  not  force 
themselves,  but  they  feel  they  must  wait  for 
inspiration.  They  postpone  and  procrasti- 
nate and  make  excuses,  many  of  which  you 
have  no  doubt  heard.  "I  don't  feel  up  to 
par  this  morning."  "I  feel  stupid  today." 
"I  have  no  confidence  in  myself."  "I  have 
not  an  idea  in  my  head."  Some  children 
use  the  same  excuse  to  justify  themselves 
when  they  do  not  write  letters  home.  They 
"have  nothing  to  say."  Camps  and  schools 
have  to  adopt  a  careful  system  of  checking- 
up  to  make  sure  that  children  occasionally 
let  their  parents  know  of  the  state  of  their 
health  and  spirits  as  well  as  their  finances. 
We  feel  sure  that  Susie  could  play  the  piano 
acceptably  for  us,  but  she  does  not  feel  like 
it,  and  no  amount  of  teasing  will  persuade 
her  to  make  the  effort.  John  has  an  im- 
portant job  to  do,  but  thinks  he  will  do  this 
little  thing  and  that  little  thing  first,  and 
before  he  knows  it,  his  morning  has  been 
taken  up  with  small  things  and  the  big  thing 
has  not  been  done.  Many  of  these  Jerkers 
are  late  readers.  They  find  the  quiet  of  the 
evening  such  a  delightful  time  to  read  that 
they  easily  excuse  themselves  for  continuing 
to  read  long  after  they  ought  to  go  to  bed. 
Then,  of  course,  they  are  too  tired  in  the 
morning  to  get  up  and'  again  the  work 
suffers. 

Of  course  there  are  some  facts  to  justify 
this  feeling.  Psychology  makes  it  quite  plain 
that  inspiration  cannot  be  forced.  If  you 
have  made  a  long  search  for  a  rhyme  or 
tried  to  recall  a  name,  you  have  realized 
that  sometimes  all  you  can  do  is  to  wait; 
ultimately  the  idea  will  be  worked  out  and 
given  to  you  "subconsciously,"  as  some  psy- 
chologists express  it.  It  is  also  true  that 
there  are  times  when  we  feel  much  better 
and  can  do  much  better  work  than  at  other 
times,  but  in  many  cases  the  judgment  on 
the  basis  of  feeling  is  mistaken.  We  know 
for  instance,  that  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  is 
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imaginary.  Under  experimental  conditions 
people  sometimes  report  that  they  are  sure 
they  cannot  do  good  work — they  have  no 
pep,  no  initiative,  no  confidence  in  them- 
selves. But  when  objective  tests  are  made, 
their  work  measures  well  up  to  their  aver- 
age attainment.  We  know  also  that  some 
kinds  of  work  require  a  warming-up  period 
before  the  worker  can  do  his  best.  Before 
a  professional  pitcher  is  put  into  the  box 
he  spends  a  considerable  time  throwing  on 
the  side  lines,  until  his  arm  feels  right. 
Sometimes  superior  tennis  players  spend  so 
much  time  warming  up,  especially  before  an 
important  match,  that  the  spectators  become 
impatient  for  the  game  to  begin.  The  same 
is  true  of  writing,  whether  it  is  the  writing 
of  letters,  poems,  stories  or  essays.  If  we 
start  and  go  through  the  motions,  we  may, 
at  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  have  a  product 
which  is  good  only  for  the  waste  basket,  but 
we  are  then  ready  to  produce  something 
worth  while.  We  know,  too,  that  many 
writers  driven  by  necessity  have  produced 
superior  work.  The  unmarried  poet  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  writing  when  he 
feels  like  it,  but  the  writer  with  a  family 
must  produce,  to  support  his  dependents.  In 
biographies  of  famous  people  we  read  of 
various  men  who,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  plan 
a  definite  schedule  of  writing  and  work  with 
machine-like  regularity  at  certain  hours  ev- 
ery day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  we 
give  way  to  our  own  feelings,  the  more  do 
we  jerk,  as  our  feelings  become  more  and 
more  exacting  and  harder  to  control. 

Workers,  whether  they  work  with  their 
hands  or  their  heads,  are  the  bulwarks  of 
our  civilization.  They  are  the  people  who 
get  things  done, — the  ones  upon  whom  we 
depend  for  our  food  and1  shelter  and  all  our 
daily  needs.  Unless  the  large  mass  of  peo- 
ple were  faithful,  society  could  not  continue. 
How  could  we  get  along  if  our  delivery 
men  were  temperamental  and  only  brought 
milk  or  groceries  when  they  felt  like  it? 
What  sort  of  chaos  would  result  if  we 
boarded  an  electric  car  to  go  to  a  certain 


place  and  could  not  be  sure  whether  the 
motorman  would  take  us  there  or  to  some 
other  place  he  might  prefer?  If  most  of 
us  were  Jerkers  or  Shirkers,  we  would  live 
in  a  topsy-turvy  world  which  would  exceed' 
the  extravagances  of  Alice's  Wonderland. 

In  addition  to  being  of  the  greatest  value 
to  society,  the  Worker  is  the  one  who  finds 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  life.  Jerkers  and 
Shirkers  are  constantly  offering  excuses  in 
order  to  escape  blame.  The  Worker  reaps 
his  reward  in  the  appreciation  of  others 
and  perennially  enjoys  the  consciousness 
of  work  well  done.  The  busy  people  are 
the  happiest  people,  both  while  they  are 
working  and  after  they  are  through.  Play 
is  always  pleasanter  after  something  worth- 
while has  been  accomplished,  and  the  prog- 
ress from  a  life  of  play  to  a  life  of  steady 
work  is  a  sign  that  we  are  growing  up.  In 
place  of  excuses,  the  Workers  give  us  val- 
uable maxims  and  rules.  "Do  it  now"  is 
far  better  than  procrastination  and  excuses 
for  failure.  "Do  the  hard  things  first"  has 
stimulated  many  a  man  to  ultimate  success. 
"Face  the  music"  is  a  motto  which  many 
day-dreamers  might  well  keep  in  mind. 
"Work  hard  and  play  hard"  will  result  in 
greater  satisfaction  in  both  occupations. 

And  the  Worker  gives  us  a  considerable 
list  of  practical  suggestions  for  gaining  suc- 
cess. Good  physical  condition  comes  first; 
we  must  have  the  right  food  and  the  cloth- 
ing that  is  appropriate  to  the  temperature 
and  to  the  work  we  are  doing ;  we  should  sit, 
stand1,  and  work  in  the  right  postures  with 
chairs  and  desks  suitable  to  our  size  and 
form.  We  should  seek  the  best  mental  en- 
vironment. We  may  have  to  work  in  the 
midst  of  noise  and  adapt  ourselves  to  it,  but 
usually  if  we  can  avoid  unnecessary  distrac- 
tions, our  work  will  be  done  better  and  cost 
us  less   fatigue. 

The  Workers  give  us  rules  for  the  use 
of  the  mind  also:  "Begin  work  promptly." 
"Do  not  fritter  away  your  time  getting 
ready  to  start."  "Work  intensely  while  you 
work,"  and  you   will   not   only  accomplish 
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more,  ibut  you  will  find  it  easier  to  hold 
your  attention.  Sometimes  it  is  an  excel- 
lent scheme  to  put  a  time  limit  to  a  task; 
you  are  then  pretty  sure  to  get  your  work 
done  on  time.  The  intention  to  succeed  is 
another  help  to  successful  work.  A  psychol- 
ogist reports  that  in  an  experiment  he  re- 
peated a  long  series  of  words  to  other  peo- 
ple, going  over  the  material  several  hundred 
times,  but  he  never  learned  it  himself  be- 
cause he  had  no  intention  to  learn.  Many 
kinds  of  work  are  done  best  if  you  think 
as  you  work.  Especially  in  study,  asking 
questions  of  yourself,  anticipating  what  is 
to  be  read  next,  and  summarizing  material 


gives  you  the  most  successful  result. 

There  is  so  much  to  say  about  the  Work- 
ers that  one  is  tempted  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely. Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to 
convince  you  that  if  you  are  now  a  Terker 
or  a  Shirker  you  had  better  change  your 
class  at  once  and  get  into  the  group  that 
the  world  respects.  A  certain  psychologist 
has  said  that  any  person  of  average  ability 
who  makes  the  most  of  himself  and  his  time, 
will  some  day  wake  up  to  find  himself  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  his  generation.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  like  this  is  promised  to  the 
Jerkers  or  the  Shirkers,  and  such  a  reward 
is  well  worth  working  for. 


NATION-WIDE    EXPERIMENT;   THE   AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  AIR 

Fr£d£ric  Willis 


Supplementary  education  by  radio  has 
been  for  several  years  a  subject  of  ever  in- 
creasing interest  to  the  educational  leaders 
of  this  country.  Not,  however,  until  the  in- 
auguration of  the  American  School  of  the 
Air  on  February  4th,  had  any  attempt  been 
made  to  broadcast  a  constructive  and  com- 
prehensive school  program  on  a  nation-wide 
scale. 

On  this  date,  over  a  gigantic  network  of 
more  than  fifty  stations  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  the  initial  program  of 
the  American  School  of  the  Air  was  broad- 
cast to  some  twenty  thousand  individual 
schools  with  an  estimated  audience  of  one 
and  a  half  million  pupils. 

To  undertake  a  vast  and  important  experi- 
ment in  supplementary  education,  and  one 
which  has  opened  to  the  blind  particularly, 
such  commendable  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing, necessarily  demanded  lengthy  and  pains- 
taking preparation.  It  required  the  active 
cooperation  and  guidance  of  educational 
leaders,  the  experience  and  technical  knowl- 
edge of  a  great  industry  and  resources  not 
readily  available  to  many  educational  groups 
or  individual  schools.     Only  by  the  success- 


ful coordination  of  these  factors  could  any 
program  of  education  hope  to  be  made  na- 
tional in  scope,  authentic  in  subject  matter, 
interesting  in  treatment  and  of  intrinsic 
value  to  teacher,  parent  and  pupil.  Further- 
more, it  was  essential  that  such  a  plan  in  its 
initial  conception  and  presentation  should  be 
conducted  as  a  supplement  only,  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  efficient  educational  system  now 
extant. 

The  complete  program  of  the  American 
School  of  the  Air  includes  seven  subjects 
which  will  be  treated  over  fifteen  weeks  of 
broadcasting,  terminating  on  May  15th. 
During  this  time  several  types  of  presenta- 
tions will  be  tested.  Musical  dramalogues, 
story  telling,  debates,  Socratic  dialogue,  lec- 
tures and  games  will  be  used  in  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  each  method. 
These  programs  will  be  broadcast  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  2 :30  P.  M.  East- 
ern Standard  Time.  The  Tuesday  programs 
will  deal  with  American  history,  while  those 
on  Thursdays  will  cover  American  literature, 
civics,  art,  music,  health  and  nature  study. 

The  actual  writing  of  the  program  is  being 
executed  by  Henry  Fish  Carlton  and  Wil- 
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Ham  Ford  Manley,  noted  radio  playwrights 
and  former  college  professors,  while  the 
work  itself  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Alice  Keith,  Broadcasting  Director  of  the 
American  School  of  the  Air,  formerly  school 
contact  agent  for  the  Damrosch  concerts  and 
for  many  years  an  educator.  Mr.  Ray  S.  Er- 
landson,  a  former  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  director  of  the 
school. 

To  insure  the  maximum  success  and  value 
of  the  programs  presented,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  co-sponsors 
of  the  American  School,  has  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  seventy-five  of  the  leading  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  country.  From 
this  number  a  faculty  of  sixteen  distin- 
guished educators  of  national  reputation  was 
formed,  each  an  authority  of  unquestioned 
ability  in  his  line.  Upon  these  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  editing  and  approving  the 
programs  before  they  are  broadcast. 

Dr.  William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  heads  the  faculty 
as  Dean.  Its  other  members  are :  For  music, 
P.  W.  Dykema  of  Columbia  University  and 
Howard  Hanson,  Director  of  the  Eastman 
Conservatory  of  Music ;  for  art,  Henry  Tur- 
ner Bailey  and  Lorado  Taft ;  for  social  sci- 
ence, Dr.  Harold  Rugg  and  Dr.  Julius  Klein, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  for  li- 
brary and  bibliography,  Miss  Efne  Power, 
head  of  the  children's  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  and  Miss  Mary 
Kerchway  of  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York ;  for  nature  study,  Daniel  Carter  Beard 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  Dr.  Ber- 
tha Cady  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History ;  for  health,  H.  B.  Wilson  and 
A.  L.  Shafer  of  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross;  for  history,  Dr.  Henry  Johnson  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  for 
drama,  George  Pierce  Baker  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  Miss  Eva  LeGallienne.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
W.  John  Cooper,  Mary  Garden  of  the  Chi- 


cago Civic  Opera  Company  and  Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Steward,  Director  of  the  National 
Illiteracy  Crusade,  constitutes  an  advisory 
council  to  assist  the  faculty. 

Supplementing  the  weekly  programs  of 
the  school,  a  teachers'  manual  and  class 
room  guide  has  been  compiled  to  stimulate 
projection  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
series. 

Through  this  nationally  conducted  School 
of  the  Air,  blind  teachers  and  pupils  all  over 
the  nation,  for  the  first  time  will  be  able  to 
grasp  with  equal  pleasure  and  appreciation, 
almost  as  witnesses  and  participants,  the  stir- 
ring events  of  history.  In  the  span  of  com- 
paratively few  minutes,  in  comfort  and  with 
a  realism  heretofore  unobtainable,  they  can 
receive  and  absorb  an  education  which  for- 
merly required  hours  of  patient  effort. 

The  American  School  of  the  Air  has  been 
instituted  in  an  effort  to  discover  more  fully 
the  possibilities  of  radio  as  a  method  of  dis- 
seminating education  and  the  undertaking 
is  being  watched  with  interest  by  educators 
throughout  the  world.  Owing  to  the  obvi- 
ous need  for  critical  study  of  the  best  meth- 
ods to  pursue,  it  should  be  considered  at  this 
time,  distinctly  experimental  both  in  cur- 
riculum and  in  procedure. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  American 
School  of  the  Air  depends  largely  on  the  co- 
operation, constructive  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions of  all  educators  and  parents.  Their 
active  participation  is  essential  if  a  proper 
evaluation  of  the  school  series  is  to  be  made. 
In  their  hands  rests  the  improvement  in 
future  programs  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tion, the  continuance  of  the  American  School 
of  the  Air  as  a  permanent  institution,  and 
the  adaptability  of  radio,  in  general,  to  our 
established  educational  system. 

Attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
New  Beacon  (published  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  224-8  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1,  England.)  As  an 
editorial  aim  the  New  Beacon  is  undertaking 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind'  the  adjective  ap- 
pearing in  its  title. 
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EURYTHMICS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Emiue  Hahn 


The  word  Burythmics  is  a  vague  term  in 
many  minds.  Some  think  of  it  as  a  kind  of 
gymnastics,  some  as  aesthetic  dancing,  others 
again  as  purely  rhythmic  drill.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  need  that  led  the  masterful  musi- 
cian and  educator,  Jaques-Dalcroze,  to  create 
and  develop  it,  may  make  its  aim  somewhat 
clearer. 

Emil  Jaques-Dalcroze  was  a  teacher  of 
composition  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory. 
Finding  in  his  students  an  amazing  lack  of 
inner  tone-life,  he  worked  out  an  excellent 
method  of  ear-training  in  which  the  written 
note  would  be  an  actual  sound  instead  of  a 
meaningless  symbol.  The  system  proved 
successful,  but  he  met  with  another  stum- 
bling block — the  undeveloped  rhythmic  sense 
of  the  average  pupil.  He  realized  that  the 
logical  way  to  bring  music  to  the  child  would 
be  to  have  it  experience  first  the  primary 
moving  element  of  the  art — rhythm.  He  or- 
ganized children's  classes,  having  them  lis- 
ten to  the  music  he  improvised — not  only 
listen,  but  experience  it  by  walking  and  clap- 
ping. He  accelerated  and  retarded  the 
tempo;  the  children  followed,  using  and 
sharpening  their  ears  in  doing  so.  The 
pupils  learned  the  meaning  of  legato,  stac- 
cato, piano  and  forte;  learned  to  listen  and 
give  metre;  they  were  taught  the  conven- 
tional beating  of  time  and  they  learned  to 
realize  rhythms  and  music.  Hence  the  meth- 
od' was  created  primarily  to  develop  the  ear 
in  comprehending  music  by  experiencing 
through  muscular  action  its  fundamental 
basis — rhythm. 

I  have  often  met  with  cases  where  totally 
unrhythmical  and  apparently  tone-deaf  pu- 
pils, making  no  use  of  their  auditory  organ 
whatsoever,  but  gaily  marching  on  at  their 
own  gait  in  spite  of  vastly  varying  tempi, 
profited  tonally  as  soon  as  their  ears  per- 
ceived the  rhythm  and  transformed  it  into 
harmonious  muscular  production. 

In  Eurythmics  the  body  is  used  as  an  in- 


stantaneously adjustable  instrument.  To 
this  end  the  mind  must  be  keenly  alive  to 
convey  orders  to  the  motor  nerves.  The  child 
is  all  attention,  in  a  state  of  relaxed  concen- 
tration, joyfully  submitting  himself  to  chang- 
ing tempi,  metre,  note  values,  and  to  various 
commands  given  on  the  signal,  hop.  The 
pupil  learns,  again  through  physical  experi- 
ence, that  tenseness  is  a  hindrance  to  obey- 
ing commands  immediately.  In  many  cases 
I  have  found  that  tenseness  is  the  cause  of 
singing  out  of  tune.  Gradually,  as  the  whole 
body  learns  to  relax,  the  pupil  gains  assur- 
ance in  singing  in  tune. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  Eurythmics  not  only  makes  use  of  the 
emotional  and  musical  powers,  but  also  in- 
volves a  strong  participation  of  mental  en- 
ergy. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  method  is  super- 
fluous for  the  gifted  pupil  who  is  endowed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  rhythm,  but  it  is  just 
here  that  Eurythmics  produces  order  in  the 
midst  of  a  chaotic  profusion  of  gifts;  and 
after  all,  the  exercise  of  coordination,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  method,  are  advantageous 
to  every  child. 

Of  special  benefit  to  the  blind  child  is  the 
sense  of  direction  which  is  demanded  of  the 
pupil.  He  must  travel  around  in  a  large 
circle;  if  he  makes  it  smaller,  he  will  run 
into  other  children.  There  are  exercises 
which  demand  keeping  a  straight  line,  in 
walking  both  backwards  and  forwards.  Then 
there  is  the  measuring  of  space.  A  slow 
movement  requires  a  larger  space,  a  faster 
movement,  a  smaller  space.  A  most  bene- 
ficial factor  is  the  conquering  of  fear.  The 
child  learns  to  travel  fast  and  slowly,  but 
always  freely  through  space.  Through  con- 
centration on  what  he  is  doing  he  forgets 
timidity  and  is  no  longer  afraid  of  finding 
obstacles  in  his  pathway.  How  often  do  we 
encounter  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  the 
young  child  who  has  always  had  his  mother's 
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guiding  hand,  or  the  pupil  who  has  but  re- 
cently lost  his  sight  and  who  is  mortally 
afraid  to  venture  forth!  Another  benefit 
the  sightless  may  derive  from  Eurythmics 
is  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  design.  I 
was  much  touched  and  pleased  while  re- 
hearsing some  formations  of  group  work, 
to  have  a  sightless  pupil,  after  long  ponder- 
ing, remark  about  the  beauty  of  the  pattern 
we  were  working  out. 

The  rhythmic  work,  however,  is  only  a 
basis,  a  means  of  attaining  the  actual  es- 
sence and  appreciation  of  music.  Rhythm 
is  not  set  adrift  as  an  entity  in  itself,  but  on 
its  flowing  pattern  tone  is  poured  from  the 
beginning.  With  it  as  well  as  apart  from  it, 
begins  the  ear-training,  meaning  in  this  in- 
stance the  developing  of  a  sense  of  pitch. 
The  note — the  written  symbol  of  tone — to- 


gether with  its  accompanying  rhythm,  takes 
form  and  meaning.  I  see  the  advantage  to 
the  children  who  have  had  this  fundamental 
training,  when  I  compare  them  with  a  class 
in  sight-singing  of  the  older  pupils,  fairly 
advanced  in  music,  who  have  not  had  this 
foundation.  For  the  latter  group,  rhythm  is 
a  series  of  mounds  acting  as  stumbling- 
blocks,  while  for  the  former,  it  is  like  a  flow- 
ing river  carrying  tone  in  its  course. 

In  these  paragraphs  I  have  merely  touched 
upon  the  obvious  advantages  of  Jaques^ 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  and  the  reasons  for 
introducing  it  into  the  curriculum  of  every 
school.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  Eurythmics  has  a  spe- 
cial purpose  to  fulfill,  because  it  is  a  factor 
in  aiding  the  blind  to  gain  physical  poise  and 
ease,  which  they  lack  even  more  than  the 
sighted,  and  which  we  all  desire. 


OUR  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  CLUB 

Ethexwyn  K.  Allen 


In  1924  the  mother  of  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind'  decided  that  it  was  time  her 
girls  learned  to  keep  house  in  the  good  old 
fashioned  way;  not  Domestic  Science  as  it 
is  taught  in  the  modern  science  kitchen  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  helps,  but  just 
plain  housekeeping  such  as  would  be  helpful 
in  the  country  homes  from  which  most  of 
the  children  come. 

After  many  discussions  with  the  Superin- 
tendent and  a  great  deal  of  planning,  for  this 
class  was  not  to  interfere  seriously  with  their 
literary  studies,  we  finally  evolved  our  pres- 
ent plan. 

It  should  be  explained  that  our  school  is 
doing  a  double  work — the  education  of  the 
totally  blind  and  also  the  education  of  the 
partially-seeing.  For  that  reason  our  class 
was  planned  with  a  rather  wider  range  of 
work,  in  the  hope  that  many  of  our  girls 
might  be  fitted  to  support  themselves  as 
mothers'  helpers  in  private  homes.  In  choos- 
ing our  girls  for  this  class  we  have  usually 
one-third  totally  blind,  and  are  always  care- 


ful to  place  them  in  groups  with  a  partially- 
seeing  partner. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
as  our  older  girls'  matron  a  lady  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  girls, 
and  is  an  excellent  housekeeper  and  cook. 
She  was  willing  to  become  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  new  class,  and  to  her  a  large 
share  of  its  success  is  due.  The  living  quar- 
ters of  the  staff  and  older  girls  were  care- 
fully studied,  and  we  found  in  them  an  op- 
portunity for  every  variety  of  work  includ- 
ing sweeping,  dusting,  polishing,  and  general 
chamber  work  such  as  one  finds  in  the  mid- 
dle class  home.  These  quarters  include  sev- 
eral sleeping  rooms,  two  dormitories,  two 
bathrooms,  halls,  teachers'  sitting  room  and 
sun-porch,  all  with  the  usual  furnishings. 
Equipment  such  as  you  would  find  in  the 
ordinary  home  was  liberally  provided,  with 
the  exception  of  electrical  appliances.  The 
work  is  done  in  the  morning  just  after 
breakfast  and  requires  approximately  an 
hour.    While  the  girls  are  at  this  work  they 
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are  excused  from  assembly  exercises  and 
thereby  only  miss  one  class  period.  In  this 
group,  which  we  called  Group  One,  we  have 
four  girls. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  our  school  to 
serve  to  teachers  and  staff,  at  the  recess  in 
the  morning,  a  cup  of  tea.  This  custom  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  train  our  girls  in  an- 
other branch  of  housekeeping.  We  fur- 
nished a  tea  table  with  a  cloth  and  suitable 
dishes.  Two  girls  prepare  tea  and  thin  but- 
tered bread  the  first  week ;  the  second  week 
tea  and  toast.  One  acts  as  hostess  and  pours 
tea  while  the  other  passes  it  and  serves  the 
guests.  These  two  girls  alternate  their  duties 
from  day  to  day.  After  lunch  the  dishes 
and  dish  towels  must  be  washed  and  the 
lunch  room  put  in  order.  This  takes  part  of 
one  class  period  before  recess  and  also  part 
of  one  after  recess.  The  girls  who  do  this 
work  are  known  as  Group  Two. 

Group  Three  is  detailed  for  training  in 
our  girls'  dining-room.  The  housekeeper 
was  consulted  and  very  willingly  consented 
to  help  with  the  dining-room  training.  The 
house  matron's  table,  consisting  of  both  staff 
and  pupils,  was  chosen  for  the  two  girls  in 
this  group  to  serve;  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  housekeeper  they  are  taught 
how  to  wait  on  the  table  quietly  and  properly. 

In  Group  Four  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
plain  sewing  and  mending  necessary  to  keep 
a  family  happy ;  darning  of  hose,  sewing  on 
buttons,  patching  and  the  other  "stitches  in 
time  that  save  nine." 

In  Group  One  we  have  four  girls,  and  in 
Groups  Two,  Three  and  Four,  two  girls 
each.  For  convenience  we  will  number  them 
One  to  Ten.  These  groups  continue  their 
duties  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  numbers  3  and  4  change 
to  Group  2 ;  5  and  6  change  to  Group  3 ;  7 
and  8  change  to  Group  4 ;  9  and  10  change 
to  Group  1 ;  1  and  2  remain  in  Group  1  as 
numbers  3  and  4. 

One  will  readily  see  that  by  this  simple 
arrangement  each  girl  has  the  opportunity 
of  doing  the  work  in  all  groups,  not  only 


once  but  several  times  during  the  school  year. 
It  can  also  be  seen  that  each  group  is  only 
away  from  the  literary  subjects  once  each 
day  for  a  period  of  about  forty-five  minutes. 
They  are  carefully  marked  for  proficiency 
by  the  teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
those  who  have  an  average  of  over  60%  are 
allowed  to  take  second  year's  work.  Those 
failing  to  reach  this  standard  continue  an- 
other year  in  first  year's  work. 

Our  second  year's  work  consists  of  home- 
nursing  taught  by  our  resident  nurse,  laun- 
dry work  and  home  cooking  taught  by  the 
house  matron.  In  the  cooking  class  we  try 
to  remember,  always,  that  our  girls  are  often 
going  back  to  country  homes  where  plain 
food  must  be  cooked  wholesomely  and  at- 
tractively. Among  the  recipes  there  are  al- 
ways two  surprises,  viz.,  the  number  of 
good  things  they  can  make  from  a  plain  bis- 
cuit dough  and  from  a  simple  cake  batter. 
These  we  use  to  show  one  of  the  time-savers 
in  home  cooking. 

The  course  includes  several  menus  for  the 
three  daily  meals.  Occasionally  they  serve 
afternoon  tea  to  our  Board  of  Managers. 
The  girls  of  this  class  are  always  chosen  to 
serve  at  our  social  functions,  and  we  are 
always  very  proud  of  them. 

In  the  laundry  work  the  pupils  are  taught 
the  best  home  methods  of  washing,  including 
the  washing  of  woolen  and  silk  articles,  how 
to  keep  colors  from  fading  and  running,  and 
how  to  iron  and  press  their  own  clothes. 

The  nursing  comprises  general  health 
talks,  first  aid,  bathing  of  the  sick,  changing 
and  making  the  beds  while  a  patient  is  ill.  In 
all  of  these  second  year  classes  the  pupils 
take  notes  and  are  as  carefully  marked  as 
are  the  pupils  of  the  first  year.  These  classes 
do  not  rotate  but  continue  through  the  year, 
cooking  twice  a  week,  and  practising  laundry 
work  and  home  nursing  each  once  a  week. 

The  classes  cannot  be  arranged  in  this 
way  without  breaking  into  the  literary  stud- 
ies, but  we  have  had  wonderful  cooperation 
with  the  teachers  of  the  literary  subjects. 

This  year  we  are  offering  a  special  prize 
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to  the  pupil  in  the  housekeeping  class  who 
makes  the  highest  average  in  her  literary 
subjects.  The  first  girls  finished  their  course 
in  1926.  We  now  know  of  nine  who  are 
entirely  supporting  themselves  by  house- 
keeping, and  several  more  who  have  made 
better  wives  and  daughters  for  this  training. 


DEVICES  IN  ALGEBRA  AND 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

W.  W.  Spellings  i 

A  description  of  the  Taylor  arithmetic 
slate,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Fouteh,  of  the  Tennes- 
see School,  has  appeared  in  the  June,  1929, 
issue  of  the  Teachers  Forum.  Our  school 
uses  this  slate  not  only  in  arithmetic  but 
in  algebra  and,  when  needed,  in  geometry. 
It  is  obvious  to  all  teachers  of  mathematics 
that  a  usable  arithmetic  slate  meets  most  of 
the  demands  for  writing  numbers  in  algebra ; 
the  chief  additional  demand1  in  algebra  being 
a  method  by  which  the  unknown  quantities 
can  be  expressed.  The  type  used  on  the 
Taylor  slate  has  two  prongs  on  one  end. 
This  type  can  easily  be  made  into  algebra 
type  by  clipping  off  the  tip  end  of  one  of 
the  prongs.  This  change  is  the  distinguish- 
ing difference  between  the  arithmetic  type 
and  the  algebra  type.  With  one  prong  re- 
moved the  unknown  numbers,  A,  B,  C,  X, 
Y,  Z,  are  made  by  inverting  the  arithmetical 
numbers,  1,  3,  5,  2,  4,  6.  A  student  sel- 
dom uses  more  than  six  unknown  quantities 
in  a  problem  in  high  school  algebra.  If  the 
algebra  problem  has  letters  not  of  the  six 
mentioned  above,  letters  from  these  six  can 
be  substituted1  for  the  ones  given. 

In  practically  all  other  respects,  the  num- 
bers and  signs  used  in  arithmetic  are  suffi- 
cient for  work  in  algebra. 

Any  problem  in  high  school  algebra  can 
be  expressed  on  the  Taylor  slate,  and  a  good 
student  in  mathematics  can  use  this  slate 
accurately  and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
rapidity. 

Our  students  of  plane  geometry  do  not 


use  the  slate  except  in  those  problems  in- 
volving arithmetical  or  algebraic  processes 
too  difficult  to  be  done  mentally.  The  braille 
text  books  used  by  our  geometry  students 
are  exact  copies  of  the  printed  text  used  by 
the  teacher.  The  figures  for  the  proposi- 
tions, of  course,  stand  out  in  relief  so  that 
they  can  be  interpreted'  easily  by  the  student. 
In  solving  the  originals  in  the  exercises,  the 
student  often  needs  the  help  of  a  drawn 
figure.  Even  a  totally  blind  student  who  is 
skilful  with  his  hands  can  use  the  com- 
passes and  the  braille  slate  in  drawing 
figures,  but  this  method  is  slow  and  cum- 
bersome for  most  boys  and  girls  who  do 
not  see. 

We  have  a  device  called  a  "Mathematics 
Board."  This  is  18  inches  long  and  13 
inches  wide.  It  is  covered  with  a  soft  mat 
an  inch  thick.  Pins  can  be  stuck  into  this 
mat  at  any  desired  point.  By  stretching 
small  rubber  bands  from  one  pin  to  an- 
other, straight  lines  and  polygons  of  any 
number  of  sides  may  be  drawn.  The  board 
is  provided  with  thin  and  narrow  steel 
bands ;  these  steel  bands  can  be  curved  and 
pinned  to  the  'board  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  perfect  circle.  Often  the  stu- 
dent can  imagine  a  figure  without  drawing 
it,  but  in  many  cases  a  drawn  figure  proves 
to  be  a  great  help. 

Our  mathematics  text  books,  together  with 
the  arithmetic  slate  and  the  "Mathematics 
Board',"  enable  our  students  of  mathemat- 
ics to  do  their  work  in  a  creditable  manner. 
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THIS  MATTER  OF  STYLUSES 

Agnes  Burke 

Is  the  present  type  of  stylus  adequate  to 
all  needs? 

The  suggestion  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Forum  concerning  the  painting  of  sty- 
luses in  order  to  stimulate  and  increase  the 
children's  interest  in  braille  writing  was  of 
especial  interest  to  me.  Another  phase  of 
the  printing  problem  aside  from  special  de- 
vices for  stimulating  interest,  is  the  actual 
mechanical  difficulty  of  the  process. 

The  use  of  a  slate  and  stylus  is  the  most 
practical  method  of  writing  for  all  ordinary 
classroom  work,  but  the  proper  use  of  this 
slate  and  stylus  is  not  so  easily  achieved  in 
the  primary  classes.  The  small,  inexperi- 
enced hand  of  a  primary  pupil  needs  the  best 
of  tools  with  which  to  work.  The  undevel- 
oped muscles  and  untutored  coordination  of 
many  small  hands  make  it  essential  that 
every  factor  which  retards  or  restricts  the 
child's  progress  should  be  eliminated.  In 
the  matter  of  slates  we  have  little  difficulty 
in  procuring  adequate  equipment,  but  in  the 
matter  of  styluses  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  satisfactory  equipment  for  pri- 
mary children. 

A  stylus  is  almost  as  individual  as  the 
hand  for  which  it  is  intended.  An  unsuit- 
able, ill-fitting  implement  causes  a  cramped 
position  of  the  hand,  and  an  elevation  of  the 
wrist,  and  these  in  turn  produce  a  muscular 
tension  in  the  upper  arm  and  back.  This 
tension  is  not  only  a  hindrance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  accuracy,  speed  and  endurance, 
but  it  is  a  positive  menace  to  the  child's 
nerves,  and  to  his  psychological  attitude  to- 
ward achievement  and  the  mastery  of  his 
task.  To  insure  ease  and  relaxation  a  stylus 
should  fit  the  hand  in  such  a  way  that  the 
forefinger  may  have  a  secure  grip  of  the 
knob,  while  the  thumb  and  middle  finger 
steady  and  guide  the  stylus  with  a  side  pres- 
sure. It  should  fit  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
of  no  elevation  of  the  wrist,  as  a  raised  wrist 
takes  away  from  the  free  movement  of  the 


hand  thus  causing  a  tightness  in  the  arm. 

Both  the  height  and  girth  of  a  stylus  are 
of  importance  to  a  small  hand.  Short  fin- 
gers grip  a  small  knob  more  easily  than  they 
do  a  large  one.  A  stylus  which  is  too  high 
from  top  of  knob  to  tip  of  point  will  induce 
a  child  either  to  raise  his  wrist  and  hold  the 
stylus  straight,  or  slant  the  stylus  in  such  a 
way  that  the  point  will  not  fit  the  holes  of 
the  cell.  A  slanting  stylus  makes  poor  dots 
and  many  errors. 

Of  the  two  types  of  styluses  which  we  buy 
the  black  headed  stylus  is  better  in  girth  for 
small  hands,  while  the  red  headed  stylus  is 
better  in  height.  However,  the  older  boys 
of  the  school  have  been  one  of  my  best  helps 
in  the  stylus  problem.  They  have  remodelled 
both  black  and  red  styluses  by  whittling  them 
down  and  putting  in  new  points,  and  also 
have  made  some  very  satisfactory  styluses 
out  of  bits  of  wood. 

This  source  of  supply  is  rather  haphazard, 
and  none  too  dependable,  as  not  all  boys  are 
equally  gifted  in  whittling,  and  the  student 
body  changes.  If  some  special,  commercial 
attention  could  be  given  to  the  need  for  dif- 
ferent styluses  for  smaller  hands,  I  am  sure 
writing  in  the  primary  classes  would  be  less 
difficult  to  master. 


In  1922  there  appeared  an  English  trans- 
lation, The  World  of  the  Blind,  of  the 
French  book  Le  Monde  des  Aveugles  by 
M.  Pierre  Louis  Joseph  Villey-Desmeserets. 
The  first  French  edition  appeared  in  1914, 
but  the  book  is  of  such  timely  importance, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  it  has  not  just 
come  from  M.  Villey's  pen.  M.  Villey,  who 
was  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  is 
now  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de 
la  Universite  de  Caen.  He  is  also  an  out- 
standing leader  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
France.  The  World  of  the  Blind  may  now 
be  purchased  from  Gerald  Duckworth  and 
Company,  3  Henrietta  Street,  Convent  Gar- 
den, W.   C.  2,  London,  England. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  November  issue  of  the  Teachers 
Forum  contained  an  editorial  to  the  effect 
that  the  Forum  was  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  beginning  with  the 
March,  1930,  issue.  Since  that  time  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Foundation  has  de- 
cided to  keep  the  Forum  as  a  separate  pub- 
lication, but  to  send  it  free  to  all  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Foundation. 

Active  members  of  the  Foundation  have 
for  some  time  been  receiving  certain  publi- 
cations of  this  organization  in  return  for 
their  membership  fee.  Any  blind  person  or 
worker  for  the  blind  is  entitled  to  a  two  dol- 
lar membership.  From  now  on  for  these 
two  dollars  such  members  will  receive  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  copies  of  any  voca- 
tional, educational,  or  other  publications  of 
the  Foundation,  and  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Foundation  which  is 
held  during  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  Conventions. 

Beginning  with  the  September,  1930,  is- 
sue, the  Forum  will  also  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  active  members.  Although  it  will 
still  be  possible  for  those  who  do  not  want 
to  become  members  of  the  Foundation  to 
subscribe  to  the  Forum  at  the  one  dollar  a 


year  rate,  by  paying  only  one  more  dollar 
each  subscriber  will  receive  many  times  his 
money's  worth  in  additional  material. 


Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Visually  Handicapped,  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection. This  is  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Mentally  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  of  which  Dr.  William  J.  Ellis 
is  chairman.  Dr.  Ellis  is  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  some  time  has  been 
actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of  handi- 
capped children. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  a  member  of 
Mr.  Irwin's  committee,  is  also  chairman  of 
a  Committee  on  Special  Classes  for  Blind 
and  Partially  Sighted  Children  which  is  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Special 
Classes,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  Scott  Berry 
is  chairman. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  care 
and  education  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  especially  of  blind  children,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection  offers  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  building  up  an  authentic  picture 
of  the  total  situation  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren under  their  control.  In  no  other  way 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  be  so  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  relative  importance  of  dif- 
ferent activities  in  their  behalf. 


Interest  has  been  shown  in  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Adoption  of  the  1929  Braille  Music 
Code.  The  members  of  this  committee  are: 
Mr.  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  representing  the 
Music  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American 
Printing  House,  Chairman;  Miss  S.  Ger- 
trude Reess,  representing  Overbrook;  Miss 
Lulu  Mae  Wash,  representing  the  American 
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Printing  House;  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Gar- 
diner, representing  Perkins  Institution. 

Since  the  recommendations  of  the  Paris 
Conference  of  1929  on  Braille  Music  Nota- 
tion will  necessitate  very  few  changes  in  the 
American  1925  Key  to  Music  Notation  a 
supplement  is  being  prepared  by  the  commit- 
tee, embodying  the  findings  of  the  Paris 
Conference.  This  supplement  will  be  in- 
cluded in  all  orders  for  the  1925  Key,  and 
will  be  printed  in  both  braille  and  inkprint. 
An  announcement  will  be  made  when  this 
supplement  is  ready  for  circulation. 


The  Editor  of  the  Forum  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  teachers  who  may  have  found 
that  the  styluses  now  in  general  use  through- 
out the  country  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
their  pupils.  At  least  one  well  known  print- 
ing house  for  the  blind  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  make  styluses  in  special  sizes 
provided  there  is  a  genuine  need  for  them. 
For  some  reason  the  attention  of  the  makers 
of  styluses  has  not  been  called  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  product  for  use  with  small 
children.  These  have  not  been  mad'e  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  demand  for  them. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Editor  has  fre- 
quently come  across  instances  of  teachers 
having  styluses  remade  in  order  that  these 
styluses  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  hands 
of  their  pupils. 

Since  the  November  Forum  the  Editor  has 
heard  from  a  few  teachers  on  the  subject  of 
styluses  and  she  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  any  other  teachers. 


The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  June  23-27. 
The  location  chosen  for  this  year's  Conven- 
tion is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  coun- 
try; Vancouver  itself  should  be  a  drawing 
card.  The  program  gives  every  promise  of 
being  stimulating  and  constructive.  All  edu- 
cators who  can  possibly  do  so,  are  urged 
to  attend  this  year's  Convention. 


In  the  January,  1930,  issue  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  the  leading  article  is  contributed  by 
Miss  Sarah  V.  Long,  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind.  Miss  Long  is  doing  some 
very  interesting  work  in  commercial  sub- 
jects. We  shall  look  forward  to  hearing 
about  her  work  in  greater  detail. 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
recently  brailled  four  pamphlets  from  the 
Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series:  Twentieth 
Century  American  Novels,  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps ;  The  United  States  in  Recent  Times, 
by  Frederic  L.  Paxton ;  The  Poetry  of  Our 
Own  Times,  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson ;  and 
Bars  to  Hear,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 

The  Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Library  Association, 
is  a  series  of  reading  courses  on  various  sub- 
jects. Each  subject  is  presented  in  a  brief 
introduction  written  by  an  acknowledged 
authority  who  also  recommends  a  short  list 
of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  and  gives 
brief  notes  on  these  books.  A  number  of 
the  books  recommended  and  of  those  men- 
tioned in  these  outlines  are  available  in  either 
grade  one  and  a  half  or  grade  two.  Write 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Forum  for  titles  avail- 
able in  braille.  The  four  titles  mentioned 
above  may  be  borrowed  from  any  of  the  li- 
braries for  the  blind. 


Another  normal  facility  has  come  as  a 
boon  to  instruction  in  our  schools.  January, 
1930,  brought  to  our  braille  readers  the  first 
monthly  issue  of  the  Braille  Musical  Review, 
a  sixty-four  page  magazine.  It  is  published 
by  the  American  Braille  Press,  74  Rue  Lau- 
riston,  Paris.  Two-thirds  of  it  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  world  of  music  at  large,  and 
one-third  to  musical  problems  and  achieve- 
ments in  Brailledom.  The  editorial  aim  is 
high,  and  is  dynamic  for  the  uplift  of  mu- 
sicianship among  the  blind.  The  Review 
will  afford  directors  and  teachers  of  music  a 
means  of  giving  students,  at  once,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  music  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  eminent  musicianship  among  them. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Conducted  jointly  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind 
By  Perkins  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


A  PRELIMINARY  EXPERIMENT 

WITH  TWO  ARITHMETIC 

TYPE  SLATES 

Frieda  Kieeer  Merry,  Ph.  D. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  gained  from  a 
survey  of  197  alumni  of  institutions  and 
day  classes  for  the  blind  (Teachers  Forum, 
September,  1929)  reveals  the  fact  that  al- 
though very  few  use  the  type  slate  in  solving 
everyday  problems  in  arithmetic,  they  feel 
that  the  blind  child  should  know  how  to 
use  it.  The  reasons  given  are  that:  (1)  it 
places  him  on  a  par  with  the  seeing  child; 
(2)  it  gives  him  mental  training;  and  (3) 
he  can  use  it  in  complicated  processes. 

These  opinions  of  alumni,  together  with 
the  diverse  views  held  by  educators  of  the 
blind,  seemed  to  offer  a  problem  awaiting 
research.  Hence,  on  January  22,  1929, 
a  preliminary  experiment  was  undertaken  to 
determine  the  technique  for  conducting  an 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  type  slates. 
This  was  continued  until  May  31,  1929. 

Four  boys  with  no  sight,  (or  so  little  as 
to  be  negligible)  were  chosen  from  the  third 
grade  at  Perkins.  Their  ages  are  as  fol- 
lows: 10-10;  10-2;  11-2;  12-0.  As  indicated 
by  the  Irwin-Hayes  Adaptation  of  the  Binet 
Scale  for  the  Blind,  their  Intelligence  Quo- 
tients are  95,  132,  102,  and  108,  respectively. 
These  boys  came  to  the  Supervisor  for  a 
fifteen  minute  lesson  of  individual  instruc- 
tion four  days  a  week  excepting  holidays. 
No  boy  had  more  than  67  lessons  nor  fewer 
than  58.  The  brightest  boy  was  given  extra 
oral  work  for  15  additional  minutes  four 
times  weekly,  but  this  d'id  not  interfere  with 
his  test  work  on  the  slates. 

The  boys  were  at  different  levels  of 
achievement,  but  three  of  them  progressed 
rather  evenly.     One  boy   (with  95   I.   Q.) 


was  much  slower,  and  although  he  was 
taught  the  same  arithmetical  principles,  he 
worked  with  simpler  figures. 

In  general,  the  boys  were  drilled  in  writ- 
ing numbers  including  millions ;  adding  even 
and  uneven  columns  (five  and  six  numbers 
wide  and  five  numbers  high)  where  carry- 
ing was  involved ;  subtraction  involving  six- 
place  numbers  in  both  minuend  and  sub- 
trahend, borrowing  and1  proof ;  multiplica- 
tion of  two  to  four  place  numbers  as  mul- 
tiplicand by  figures  of  two  to  four  num- 
bers as  multipliers ;  short  division  involving 
carrying,  with  and  without  remainders, 
proof ;  two  lessons  in  long  division,  and 
terminology  involved  in  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division. 

Two  boys  were  introduced  to  the  Taylor 
slate  and  were  later  transferred  to  the  T. 
V.  L.  slate  (used  at  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind).  The  other 
two  boys  used  the  T.  V.  L.  slate  first  and 
changed  later  to  the  Taylor  slate. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  fa- 
miliar with  both  the  Taylor  and  T.  V.  L. 
slates.  For  those  who  are  not,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  follows.  The  Taylor  slate  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  octagonally  shaped 
cells  into  which  the  pieces  of  type  are  fitted. 
Each  of  these  pieces  of  type  is  made  with 
a  <bar  on  one  end  and  two  dots  on  the  other 
to  form  the  numbers  one  to  zero  by  their 
relative  positions  in  the  cells.  The  T.  V.  L. 
slate  is  composed  of  square  cells  into  which 
two  different  kind's  of  type  fit.  One  piece 
of  type  contains  a  T  which  forms  numbers 
1,  2,  3  and  4  when  turned  in  different  posi- 
tions in  the  cells.  The  other  end  of  this 
type  contains  a  V  which  makes  the  numbers 
5,  6,  7,  8.  Another  piece  o>f  type  contains 
an  L  (9)  on  one  end,  while  the  other  is 
a  blank  (zero). 
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At  the  height  of  their  efficiency,  check 
tests  were  made  upon  the  four  boys  in  set- 
ting 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0  upon  the 
slates.  This  simple  test  was  used  because 
the  automatization  of  fundamental  processes 
differed  widely  among  them.  Results  show 
that  for  this  particular  process  the  T.  V.  L. 
slate,  even  with  its  two  types,  is  superior  in 
speed  and  accuracy.  The  children  making 
errors  were  told  to  correct  them,  and  the 
time  for  making  corrections  was  ad'ded  to 
their  scores.  The  Taylor  slate,  however, 
has  other  merits  which  were  not  considered. 


{Teachers    Forum,    Vol.    1,   No.   6,   April, 
1929,  page  6). 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  our 
study  with  but  four  children  does  not  war- 
rant any  wide-spread  generalizations  until 
the  investigation  is  extended  to  include  a 
large  number  of  cases.  An  experiment 
made  on  children  paired  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible in  age,  arithmetical  achievement,  sight, 
and  mental  ability  ought  to  yield  interesting 
results.  Experiments  on  older  children  who 
have  their  fundamental  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses well  mechanized  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  ON  THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


Occasionally,  space  will  be  given  in  the 
Forum  to  the  printing  of  additional  refer- 
ences to  previously  published  bibliographies. 
The  following  lists  are  composed  of  such 
additions.  Very  little  effort  has.  been  made 
to  separate  the  references  in  these  biblio- 
graphies with  respect  to  their  value,  but  at 
least  their  publication  gives  to  students  a 
working  basis  for  research  that  has  here- 
tofore been  very  difficult  to  obtain,  unless 
one  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  access  to 
the  Blindiana  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Requests  for  loans  or  for  information  con- 
cerning references  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Librarian,  Miss  Helga  Lende. 

Blind  FeeblS-mindkd  : 

*Burde.      Ueber     die     Behandlung     der 

schwachbefahigten     und     vernachlas- 

sigten  jungen  Blinden.     Der  Blinden- 

freund,  1913.     p.  151. 
*L6tzsch,  O.     Unsere  schwachbeanlagten 

Blinden.      Der    Blindenfreund,    1901. 

pp.  10-12. 
*League  of  Nations  Health  Organization. 

Report  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 

various     countries,     pp.     31-32    and 

245-250. 


*Zech,  Friedrieh.    Erziehung  und  Unter- 
richt    der    Blinden.      Danzig,  A.  W. 
Kafemann,  1913.    pp.  181-89. 
Imagery: 

*Adams,  C.  M.  The  world  and  the  blind 
man.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Decem- 
ber, 1924.     pp.  36-44. 

*Diderot,  Denis.  Letter  on  the  blind. 
Early  Philosophical  Works,  pp.  83-88. 

*Die  Farbenvorstellungen  der  Blinden. 
Der  Blindenfreund,  1899.    pp.  50-52. 

*Fraser,  C.  F.  Psychology  of  the  blind. 
A.  I.  I.  B.,  1916.    pp.  76-81. 

♦Hauptvogel,  Richard.  Die  Farbenidee 
der  Blinden.  Gerhardt:  Materialien 
zur  Blindenpsychologie.    pp.  116-120. 

*Hirsch,  Berta.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Kapi- 
tel :  Vorstellungs-und  Genussf  ahigkeit 
der  Blinden.  Gerhardt:  Materialien 
zur  Blindenpsychologie.  pp.  123-127. 
Miiller,  G.  E.  Zur  Analyse  der  Ge- 
dachtnistatigkeit  und  des  Vorstel- 
lungs-verlaufes.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psy- 
chologic und  Physiologie  der  Sinnes- 
organe,  1911,  Erganzungsband  5,  pp. 
47-60. 

*Die  Vorstellungen  der  Blinden  und  die 
Anschauung  im  Blinden-Unterrichte. 
Der  Blindenfreund,  1901.  pp.  177-181. 
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Educational  and  Mental  Tests  : 

*Black,  W.  E.  Some  psycho-physical 
tests  on  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  sub- 
jects. The  Australasian  Journal  of 
Psychology  &  Philosophy,  December, 
1927.  pp.  296-302.  (Blind  not  men- 
tioned in  this,  but  are  reported  in  the 
March,  1928,  issue  of  same  journal, 
as  listed  in  Teachers  Forum  of  Sep- 
tember,  1929.) 

*Bronner,  Healy,  Lowe  and  Shimberg. 
Manual  of  individual  mental  tests  and 
testing.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1927.     p.  240. 

*Biirklen,  K.  Intelligenzprufungen  bei 
blinden  Kindern.  Zeitschrift  fur  das 
oesterreichische  Blindenwesen,  1921. 
p.  1438. 

*Grasemann,  P.  Die  psychologisch-peda- 
gogischen  Themen  des  14.  Blinden- 
lehrer-kongresses.  Zeitschrift  fur  ped- 
agogischen  Psychologie,  1913.  No.  12. 
pp.  624-628.   " 

*Hayes,  S.  P.  The  new  revision  of  the 
Binet  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind'. 
Teachers  Forum,  November,  1929. 
pp.  2-4. 

* ,      Preface  to  the  adaptation  of 

the  Terman-Binet  scale  for  use  with 
the  blind.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  De- 
cember, 1923.    pp.  26-28. 

* ,  The  work  of  the  Department  of 


Psychological  Research  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  March,  1920. 
pp.  5-20. 

*— ,  Why  measure?    Teachers  Forum, 

May,  1928.     pp.  5-6. 

*Maxfield,  K.  E.  Psycho-physical  survey 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  1923.  (Type- 
written manuscript.) 

*New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia.  History  of  mental  tests. 
1926.  1  page.  (Typewritten  manu- 
script.) 


The  American  Education  Press,  Inc.  (40 
South  Third  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio)  pub- 
lishes two  little  periodicals  for  use  with  pri- 
mary children,  which  have  met  with  great 
favor  in  the  classroom  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Studies.  These  are  called  My 
Weekly  Reader  Number  One  and  My  Week- 
ly Reader  Number  Two.  Single  subscrip- 
tion, 75  cents  a  year.  Special  rates  for  school 
clubs.  Published  from  the  third  week  in 
September  to  June,  except  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  weeks. 


Our    Contributors 


In  this  issue  appears  the  fourth  of  a  ser- 
ies of  articles  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  and  Director  of  the  Departments 
of  Research  at  Perkins  and'  Overbrook. 
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The  outstanding  success  of  blind  girls  as 
Dictaphone  operators  has  attracted  atten- 
tion of  educators  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  has  caused  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  this  occupation.  What 
qualifications  must  a  girl  possess  to  succeed 
in  this  field  ?  What  obstacles  must  she  learn 
to  overcome?  To  answer  these  questions 
adequately,  the  Forum  offers  this  article, 
based  on  interviews  with  blind  Dictaphone 
operators  and  their  employees,  with  the  be- 
lief that  first-hand  information  may  be 
helpful  to  instructors  who  are  perplexed  as 
to  how  to  answer  the  blind  girl  who  enters 
a  commercial  course  announcing  that  she 
wants  to  become  a  Dictaphone  operator. 

Miss  Margaret  Foley  of  New  York,  who 
has  been  for  six  years  in  the  transcribing 
department  of  the  Iron  Age  Publishing 
Company,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  When  asked  what  qualifications 
she  considered  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  blind  girl  who  aspires  to  the  position  of 
Dictaphone  operator,  she  answered  prompt- 
ly and  decisively.  "The  first  requirement  in 
my  opinion,"  said  this  experienced  business 
girl,  "is  that  the  blind  Dictaphone  operator 
should  have  excellent  preparation.  She 
should  type,  spell,  and  punctuate  with  com- 
plete accuracy.  No  blind  girl  can  hope  to 
hold  a  good  Dictaphone  position  if  she  must 
be  constantly  asking  the  girl  next  to  her  to 
look  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary  for  her,  or 
to  make  erasures  for  her,  or  to  read  over 
her  letters  to  see  if  she  has  made  any  mis- 
takes. All  the  successful  blind  Dictaphone 
operators  I  know  have  mastered  their  type- 
writers to  such  an  extent  that  they  realize 
immediately  when  they  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  typing — and  they  do  not  make  more 
than  two  or  three  mistakes  in  a  day's  work. 
When  a  blind  girl  makes  such  an  error,  she 
generally  does  the  whole  page  or  letter 
again,  rather  than  to  ask  a  sighted  girl  to 
stop  her  own  work  to  make  an  erasure." 


A  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Dictaphone  Club,  a  social  organization  of 
sightless  Dictaphone  operators  in  New  York 
City,  brought  out  another  requirement 
which  some  members  claimed  was  of  im- 
portance equal  to  that  of  business  training. 
This  other  prime  requisite  is  personality. 
A  consistently  cheerful  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward others  in  the  business  organization, 
coupled  with  complete  self-reliance,  are  in- 
volved in  what  personality  means  for  a  blind 
girl  who  works  with  a  group  of  sighted 
Dictaphone  operators.  Appearance,  these 
experienced  business  girls  agreed,  is  of  more 
importance  in  business  than  most  sightless 
men  and  women  realize.  Neatness  and  or- 
derliness of  clothing  is  expected  of  all  busi- 
ness people,  and  the  blind  girl  must  realize 
that  she  owes  it  to  those  about  her  in  the 
office  to  give  care  to  her  appearance. 

Another  point  upon  which  the  members 
of  the  Dictaphone  Club  are  agreed  is  that 
a  sightless  girl  must  have  control  of  her 
nerves  before  she  can  hold  a  position  as 
Dictaphone  operator.  Nervous  poise  is  es- 
sential to  her  because  she  must  carry  in  her 
mind  many  details  concerning  her  work.  For 
instance,  she  may  use  a  dozen  or  more  let- 
ter-heads in  a  day.  She  keeps  a  record  in 
braille  of  the  margin  and  spacing  used  on 
each  type  of  letterhead,  but  as  she  writes 
each  letter  she  must  keep  a  mental  image  of 
it,  so  that  spacing  and  indentation  will  be 
correct.  Variety  in  the  day's  work  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  steady  nerves ;  but  the  sightless 
Dictaphone  operator  must  be  sure  of  her 
nervous  poise  before  taking  a  regular  busi- 
ness position.  Any  business  girl  must  ex- 
pect to  produce  consistently  work  of  merit. 
The  Dictaphone  Club  girls  believe  that  a 
blind  girl  should  be  prepared,  when  she 
takes  a  Dictaphone  position,  to  turn  out 
work  of  a  quality  to  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  the  seeing  operators  with  whom 
she  works.     This  means  that  she  will  not 
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be  erratic — her  speed  and  her  accuracy  will 
remain  constant  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day, 
week  by  week. 

A  girl  who  is  moody,  and  whose  "blues" 
affect  the  quality  of  her  work,  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  a  job  that  calls  for  consistent 
achievement  such  as  is  expected  of  the  Dic- 
taphone operator.  When  a  blind  girl  of 
this  type  seeks  to  enroll  in  a  course  to  learn 
Dictaphone  operating,  the  commercial  teach- 
er will  do  her  a  real  kindness  in  switching 
her  to  another  course.  And  this  kindness 
will  be  not  only  to  her,  but  indirectly  to  all 
the  competent  blind  Dictaphone  operators 
in  the  country.  This  was  explained  by  Miss 
Alice  Smith,  president  of  the  Dictaphone 
Club  and  with  six  year's  successful  business 
experience  behind  her. 

"There  is  a  general  tendency  among  em- 
ployers to  regard  all  blind  operators  in  a 
class,  rather  than  to  distinguish  among  them 
as  among  sighted  operators,"  said  Miss 
Smith.  "This  means  that  if  an  employer 
has  one  unsatisfactory  experience  in  hiring 
a  blind  Dictaphone  operator,  he  will  not  give 
another  blind  girl  an  opportunity  in  his  of- 
fice. Employers  as  a  rule  do  not  consider 
that  among  blind  applicants,  just  as  among 
seeing  applicants,  there  are  both  competent 
and  incompetent  girls.  Because  this  fact  is 
not  generally  recognized  by  employers,  a 
blind  girl  who  fails  to  make  good  as  a  Dic- 
taphone operator  not  only  loses  the  job  her- 
self, but  also  closes  it  to  all  other  blind  ap- 
plicants. From  that  time  forward,  the  em- 
ployer's attitude  will  be,  'No,  I  tried  a  blind 
#irl — a  blind  girl  can't  do  the  work'." 

Of  course,  there  are  Dictaphone  positions 
which  a  blind  operator  cannot  fill.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  work  entails  filing,  and  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  blind  operator  can- 
not keep  her  own  files  with  braille  indices, 
a  wise  girl  will  not  try  to  get  the  job.  Any 
work  in  the  performance  of  which  she  must 
depend  on  those  about  her  is  an  anathema 
to  the  experienced  sightless  operator.  She 
knows  that  if  she  must  rely  on  those  about 
her  for  help  in  order  to  do  her  work,  she 


cannot  hold  the  position.  No  matter  how 
willing  a  sighted  girl  may  be  to  smooth  the 
way  for  a  blind  operator  who  works  at  the 
next  desk,  she  cannot  afford  to  take  time 
from  her  own  job.  There  can  be  no  special 
favors  in  a  business  office,  and  no  trained 
blind  business  girl  expects  any. 

For  example,  there  is  the  matter  of 
promptness.  The  problem  of  guiding  some- 
times makes  it  difficult  for  a  girl  to  arrange 
to  be  at  her  desk  every  morning  promptly 
at  nine  o'clock,  but  the  blind  girls  who  have 
achieved  the  greatest  success  as  Dictaphone 
operators  in  New  York  City  are  examples 
of  promptness.  Miss  Foley,  for  instance, 
during  the  six  years  of  her  employment,  has 
against  her  a  tardiness  record  of  only  five 
minutes.  A  thoroughly  reliable  guide  must 
be  secured  by  a  blind  girl  who  takes  a  posi- 
tion in  a  business  organization. 

The  sightless  Dictaphone  operator  who 
masters  the  work  is  well  paid,  and  has  the 
satisfaction  of  being  dependent  upon  herself 
alone. 

At  present  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred 
blind  men  and  women  throughout  the  United 
States  who  earn  their  living  in  this  way, 
some  fifteen  of  whom  are  working  in  New 
York.  The  number  is  not  large.  It  is  small 
enough  to  cause  the  commercial  instructor 
of  the  blind  to  weigh  carefully  the  abilities 
of  a  blind  boy,  girl,  man  or  woman,  who 
applies  for  a  course  in  Dictaphone  operat- 
ing ;  perhaps  the  instructor  will  want  to  give 
an  applicant  a  test  of  three  or  four  weeks  to 
judge  accurately  his  or  her  possibilities  in 
this  field  of  work.  Yet  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful blind  Dictaphone  operators  is  large 
enough  to  justify  encouraging  the  bright, 
capable,  well  educated  and  thoroughly 
equipped  sightless  applicant  to  put  his  or 
her  best  effort  into  learning  to  do  this  work. 
There  is  also  room  in  the  business  world  for 
new  people  who  can  produce  work  well,  and 
the  inspiring  careers  of  the  successful  sight- 
less Dictaphone  operators  demonstrate  that 
the  blind  who  are  adequately  prepared  can 
make  places  for  themselves  today. 
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POINT   PSYCHOLOGY 

Paul  Luther  McFerrin 


Should  the  seeing  children  of  our  public 
schools  be  taught  to  write  their  letters  and 
words  backwards?  If  not,  then  why  should 
the  blind  be  compelled  to  do  so  ?  Some  will 
answer  that  necessity  compels  it.  So  it  seems 
at  first  thought.  However,  careful  reflec- 
tion concerning  this  matter  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  reading  and  writing  braille  are  not, 
as  it  were,  antipodal  processes,  but  one  and 
the  same,  so  far  as  form,  construction,  and 
direction  are  concerned. 

The  error  sometimes  committed,  consists 
in  teaching  the  beginner  that  his  braille  let- 
ters are  written  backwards  from  the  way 
they  are  read.  This  error  is  probably  based 
upon  the  use  of  a  faulty  means  of  measuring 
direction.  Instead  of  measuring  direction 
always  from  the  point  of  departure  towards 
the  goal  to  which  one  travels,  the  learner  is 
directed  to  measure  the  construction  of  his 
letters  from  his  hands.  For  instance,  he  is 
instructed  to  "make"  or  "write"  upper  right, 
then  when  the  paper  is  turned  over,  this 
point  is  "read"  upper  left.  Thus  he  is  com- 
pelled to  think  of  one  thing  in  two  ways. 
This  procedure  is  more  or  less  confusing  to 
the  pupil.  Far  superior  is  the  method  of 
numbering  the  points.  Then  when  point 
"one"  is  written,  it  remains  point  "one"  as 
read. 

In  the  other  method  of  designation — 
"right"  and  "left" — another  error  develops, 
that  of  thinking  in  terms  of  "pits"  instead 
of  points.  The  braille  character  consists  of 
points  not  pits  and  any  designation  of 
the  character  by  the  arrangement  of  pits  that 
is  not  identical  with  the  points,  creates  in 
the  mind  of  the  learner  a  dual  series  of 
forms  or  groups  instead  of  one.  There 
should  be  an  integration,  or  unification  of 
these  opposites. 

The  word,  "point,"  from  the  Latin  "punc- 
tum,"  has  many  shades  of  meaning,  but  the 
basic,  or  underlying  idea  of  the  term,  is  that 
of  the  sharp  end  of  an  object.     Sometimes 


the  word  "dot"  is  employed  instead  of 
"point."  This  is  incorrect  usage  and  should 
be  discarded.  A  dot  is  a  small  spot  (not 
raised).  A  point  is  a  raised  spot,  not  a  dot. 
A  dot  is  something  visualized  but  not  tac- 
tualized.  A  point  is  something  tactualized, 
and  may  be  visualized. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  full  character, 
the  following  wordy  nomenclature  must  be 
repeated:  Upper  right;  middle  right;  lower 
right;  upper  left;  middle  left;  lower  left. 
Then  in  addition  to  this,  which  vies  with 
"boxing  the  compass,"  one  must  add  "as 
written,"  or  "as  read."  Twenty  syllables  to 
be  thought  of  and  spoken  as  against  six  if 
the  spots  are  referred  to  by  numbers.  The 
adjectives,  "right"  and  "left,"  should  never 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  braille  char- 
acters. Also,  the  expressions,  "as  you 
write,"  or  "as  made,"  and  "as  you  read," 
have  been  used  in  a  most  unfortunate  man- 
ner, indicating  two  opposing  ways  of  think- 
ing about  the  braille  characters — one  upside 
down  and  backwards  and  the  other  right 
side  up  and  forwards. 

It  is  true  that  writing  and  reading  are 
different  operations  but  we  are  speaking  of 
the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  symbols.  The  braille  character 
should  never  be  thought  of  as  upside  down 
and  backwards,  any  more  than  should  the 
ink-print.  To  teach  two  things  when  one 
will  better  answer  the  same  purpose,  is 
poor  pedagogy.  It  is  the  opposite  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  It  is  a  handicap  to 
clear  thinking.  In  the  study  of  a  language, 
the  method  of  translation  is  inferior  to  the 
conversational  method  of  learning.  One 
should  think  directly  in  terms  of  the  lan- 
guage studied.  So,  in  the  learning  of  braille — 
one  must  allow  himself  to  think  one  thing 
when  writing  a  character  and  a  different 
thing  when  reading  it.  Think  one  way.  This 
is  the  shortest  road  and  safest. 

Points  must  always  be  thought  of  as  f ac- 
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ing  the  writer  just  as  they  do  the  reader. 
This  applies  when  writing  with  a  style.  If 
direction  in  the  formation  is  related  to  right 
and  left,  then  the  identity  or  unity  is  broken 
into  two  separate  entities.  But  if  direction 
in  the  construction  of  the  character  is  al- 
ways related  to  the  first  row  of  the  cell,  then 
the  making  or  building  and  the  reading, 
merge  into  one.  Thus  simplicity  instead  of 
complexity  is  secured. 

Direct  the  beginner  to  keep  the  hinge,  or 
closed  end,  of  his  braille  slate  always  to  the 
left  and  the  open  part  to  the  right.  Cause 
him  to  number  the  two  rows  of  each  cell 
from  the  open  end  of  the  ruler,  thus,  "first 
row,"  "second  row,"  always  going  towards 
the  closed  end.  Illustrate  this  by  mention- 
ing that  he  may  enter  an  open  door,  not  a 
closed  one,  so  he  starts  at  the  open  end  and 
travels  towards  the  closed  one.  Next  teach 
him  to  open  the  ruler  with  the  left  hand 
and  to  insert  the  paper  with  the  right  hand. 
Now  when  the  written  character  is  to  be 
read  with  the  paper  reversed,  teach  him  to 
read  from  the  starting  point  where  he  be- 
gan to  write,  traveling  across  the  paper  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  from  cell  to  cell,  num- 
bering the  rows  of  each,  "first,"  "second," 
etc.  In  some  such  manner  the  correct  direc- 
tional tendency  will  be  cultivated.  Teachers 
who  have  had  experience  know  that  it  can 
be  done  although  it  requires  time,  much  rep- 
etition, and  kindly  patience.  The  ideas  of 
forwards  and  backwards  must  be  applied 
instead  of  right  and  left.  For  instance,  say 
a  certain  letter  opens  or  faces  "forwards," 
but  not  to  the  "left."  Remember,  "to  write 
it,"  is  the  same  as  "to  read  it."  A  useful 
manner  of  indicating  the  points,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "First"  (row)  1,  2,  3.  "Second" 
(row)  1,  2,  3.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
naming  the  points  from  top  down  in  the 
natural  serial  order  of  the  cardinal  numbers. 
Both  rows  are  numbered  alike.  It  is  easier  to 
think  the  "first"  1,  2,  3,  than  1,  3,  5,  and 
more  simple  to  think  the  "second"  1,  2,  3, 
than  2,  4,  6. 

The  thing  should  be  learned  before  its 


sign.  The  "feel,"  or  appearance  of  a  char- 
acter or  word  should  come  into  the  child's 
mind  before  the  construction  or  writing  of 
it.  One  step  at  a  time.  Thus  go  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Although  the  read- 
ing should  precede  the  writing,  the  two 
operations  must  be  kept  close  to  each  other 
in  order  that  they  may  readily  fuse  into  one. 
A  nice  balance  between  the  time  spent  on 
reading  braille  and  the  writing  it  must 
be  maintained,  especially  in  the  earlier 
grades.  No  matter  how  many  texts  may  be 
embossed  the  pupil  will  still  always  have  oc- 
casion to  write  readily,  rapidly  and  accurate- 
ly. A  danger  in  the  multiplication  of  em- 
bossed texts,  and  of  easy  access  thereto,  is 
that  the  art  of  writing  will  deteriorate. 

In  primary  work  all  children  should  be 
taught  to  read  with  either  hand  at  will.  One 
hand  at  a  time  and  the  other  hand  in  the 
lap  or  holding  the  book.  This  is  to  be  done 
with  music  braille  in  view.  One  hand  must 
not  precede  the  other  in  order  to  locate  the 
line.  A  bad  habit!  In  an  experience  of 
more  than  fifteen  years  teaching  piano  and 
music  braille  to  the  blind,  I  have  found  very 
few  people  who  are  ambidextrous  in  reading 
music  braille.  Perhaps  half  of  the  pupils 
are  able  to  read  well  with  either  hand.  This 
one-handed  reading  of  music  braille  is  a 
heavy  handicap  to  the  piano  student.  In  lit- 
erary work  if  pupils  would  read  alternate 
pages  with  alternate  hands  their  endurance 
and  sensitivity  would  be  conserved.  The  in- 
dependence of  hands  in  braille  reading  is 
just  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  piano-playing. 
In  no  department  of  human  activity  is  one- 
sided development  advantageous.  More  es- 
pecially does  the  blind  man  need  all  round 
development  of  his  powers,  even  more  so 
than  his  seeing  brother.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned by  way  of  parenthesis  that  piano- 
playing  and  swimming  are  two  arts  which 
should  be  generally  cultivated  by  all  the 
blind  because  they  so  effectively  compel  all- 
round  development  and  coordination,  and 
prevent  one-sided  physical  activity. 

I  have  written  at  some  length  upon  this 
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subject  because  of  its  importance  and  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  generally  said  about 
it.  The  blind  will  not  be  careful  in  their 
choice  of  words  so  long  as  their  teachers  are 
careless.  It  behooves  all  teachers  of  the 
blind  to  be  positive  and  particular  in  the  use 
of  correct  terminology.  In  fact,  correctness 
in  fundamentals  and  in  all  minutiae  is  neces- 
sary to  the  laying  of  a  strong  foundation  in 
any  subject.  Anyone  connected  with  a 
school  faculty  who*  is  impatient  and  care- 
less with  small  details,  or  feels  superior  to 
them,  is  incompetent  for  school- work.  He 
is  better  suited  to  unskilled  labor.    The  un- 


thinking will  continue  to  cling  to  the  old 
manner  of  designating  the  points,  but  as 
Heywood  so  well  says — "who  is  so  deaf  or 
blind  as  he,  that  wilfully  will  neither  hear 
nor  see." 

I  trust  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
numbering  of  the  points  is  the  superior  way. 
Here  is  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter : 
Say  "point."  Avoid  "dot."  Say  "style." 
Avoid  "stylus"  and  "stiletto."  Number  the 
points.  Avoid  "right"  and  "left."  Unify 
reading  and  writing.  Avoid  "as  made,"  and 
"as  read."  Strive  for  ambidexterity  in  read- 
ing. 
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MONROE'S    STANDARDIZED    SILENT   READING 

TENTATIVE  ADAPTATION  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  BLIND 
Margaret  Owen  Thomas 


Although  it  was  during  the  spring  of  1928 
that  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Read- 
ing Test,  Revised,  was  put  into  braille  for 
use  with  blind  children,  unavoidable  circum- 
stances delayed  for  some  time  the  publica- 
tion of  this  article.  The  necessary  braille 
for  giving  the  tests  may  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  price,  from  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

This  test  is  published  for  use  with  the 
seeing  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  There  are 
three  forms  of  the  test,  so  that  the  same 
pupils  may  be  tested  three  times,  and  the 
results  compared,  thus  giving  a  valuable 
measure  of  progress.  There  are  two  tests 
for  each  form:  Test  I  for  Grades  3,  4,  and 
5;  Test  II  for  Grades  6,  7,  and  8.  The 
scores  of  Test  II  may  be  weighted  so  that 
they  may  be  compared  with  the  results  of 
Test  I. 

The  Tests,  when  used  with  the  seeing, 
measure  both  rate  and  comprehension.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessary  changes  in  the  meth- 
od' of  administering  and  performing  them, 
when  used  with  the  blind,  the  rate  score  will 
not  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  actual 
number  of  words  a  pupil  is  able  to  read  per 


minute.  This  score  will,  however,  be  of 
use  as  a  measure  of  the  abilities  of  the  blind 
pupils  at  different  dates  of  testing.  The 
comprehension  score  should  be  as  signifi- 
cant with  the  blind  as  with  the  seeing. 

Test  I  is  composed  of  seventeen  separate 
exercises.  The  method  is  that  of  multiple 
choice.  At  the  end  of  each  exercise  a 
question  is  asked  on  its  meaning,  the 
answer  being  one  of  a  group  of  words  print- 
ed on  another  sheet.  These  groups  of  words 
are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  exer- 
cises. The  child1  first  reads  an  exercise  and 
then  selects  from  the  group  of  correspond- 
ing words  that  word  which  he  thinks  best 
answers  the  question.  This  word  he  rubs 
down  with  his  thumb  or  finger-nail.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  rub  down  the  braille  enough 
so  that  the  selected  word  may  be  distin- 
guished. The  pupil  will  find  out  for  him- 
self his  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this 
during  the  sample  exercises  described  below. 
Three  sample  exercises,  a,  b,  and  c  are  given 
before  the  test. 

Test  II  has  the  same  three  sample  exer- 
cises, and  another  series  of  exercises,  re- 
quiring the  same  procedure. 

This  is  a  group  test,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
have  a  large  group  of  blind  pupils  at  one 
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time,  since  the  examiner  will  need  to  watch 
for  any  difficulties  that  pupils  may  have 
with  the  materials.  A  group  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  is  probably  all  that  one  teacher 
ought  to  test  at  one  time. 

The  time  allowed  for  seeing  children  is 
four  minutes.  The  time  one  should  allow 
for  the  blind  is  not  yet  determined.  In 
Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield's  Adaptation  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test,  published  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1927,  the  time  allowed 
for  the  Primary  Examination,  (Grades  2 
and  3)  is  approximately  four  times  that  for 
the  seeing.  In  the  Advanced  Examination, 
(Grades  4-8)  the  time  allowance  is  three 
times  that  for  the  seeing.  Since  the  meth- 
ods in  these  Stanford  Tests  are  of  the  same 
general  type  as  those  used  in  the  Monroe, 
we  propose  as  a  tentative  standard  for  the 
blind  three  times  the  seeing  standard,  or 
twelve  minutes,  for  each  test.  When  enough 
results  have  been  procured  the  time  allow- 
ance can  be  better  standardized. 
Procedure : 

Have  the  desks  cleared.  See  that  each 
pupil  has  a  test  booklet  and  an  answer  sheet, 
containing  the  groups  of  words  for  the  an- 
swers. See  that  each  pupil's  name  is  writ- 
ten on  his  test  booklet  and  answer  sheet. 
Names  can  be  written  in  light  pencil,  and 
easily  erased  later,  so  the  test  booklets  can 
be  used  for  other  pupils.  Records  will  prob- 
ably be  obtainable  elsewhere,  as  to  the  pu- 
pil's age  and  grade,  but  if  this  information 
is  not  likely  to  be  accessible,  it  should  be 
recorded  at  the  time  of  testing. 

When  distributing  the  materials  say, 
"Here  are  some  tests  to  show  how  well  you 
can  read.  Do  not  look  at  the  test  until  I 
tell  you  to  do  so."  When  all  is  ready  say, 
"Now  look  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 
First  you  will  find  three  sample  exercises. 
Each  exercise  asks  a  question.  On  the  sin- 
gle sheet  of  paper  that  you  have — which 
is  the  answer  sheet — there  are  groups  of 
words,  one  group  for  each  exercise  that  you 
have  in  the  test.     You  are  to  read  the  ex- 


ercise, and  then  read  the  group  of  words 
having  the  same  number  as  the  exercise. 
One  of  these  word's,  and  only  one,  will  an- 
swer the  question  asked.  Select  the  right 
word,  and  rub  it  down  with  your  thumb 
or  finger-nail,  so  that  I  can  tell  what  word 
you  meant  to  select. 

"Now,  read  with  me  the  first  sample  ex- 
ercise: 'a.  I  am  a  little  dark-skinned  girl. 
I  wear  a  slip  of  brown  buck  skin,  and  a 
pair  of  soft  moccasins.  I  live  in  a  wigwam. 
What  kind  of  a  girl  do  you  think  I  am?' 

"Now  read  on  the  answer  sheet  the  group 
of  words  also  marked  'a.  Chinese,  French, 
Indian,  African,  Eskimo.'  The  answer  to 
this  exercise  is  what?  Yes,  Indian.  (Let 
the  pupils  find  the  answers  themselves  as 
often  as  possible  in  the  sample  exercises.) 
So  rub  down  the  word1  Indian.  Now  look  at 
the  next  exercise,  'b.  Spring  is  the  time 
for  planting  seeds.  They  grow  fastest  in 
summer.  Autumn  is  the  harvest  time.  When 
are  seeds  put  into  the  ground?'  Now  read 
the  group  of  words  on  the  answer  sheet 
marked  'b  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Win- 
ter.' The  answer  is  what?  Yes,  Spring,  so 
rub  out  the  word  Spring.  Now  look  at  the 
last  sample  exercise,  'c.'  Do  not  read  any 
farther  until  I  tell  you  to  do  so.  This  one 
says,  'In  the  sunny  land  of  France  there 
lived  a  sweet  little  maid  named  Piccola.  Pic- 
cola's  father  was  dead  and  her  mother  was 
very  poor.'  What  word  tells  in  what  coun- 
try Biccola  lived?  On  the  answer  sheet  in 
the  line  marked  V  you  find  the  words,  'Ger- 
many, Russia,  France,  England.'  Rub  out 
the  answer,  'France.' 

"The  rest  of  the  test  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  exercises  like  these  to  be  read  and 
answered.  When  I  give  you  the  signal  to 
start  begin  with  Exercise  1.  Work  rapidly, 
but  remember  that  your  answers  must  be 
right  in  order  to  count.  You  are  to  rub 
out  on  the  answer  sheet  the  one  word  which 
you  think  answers  the  question  asked  on  the 
other  page.  When  I  say  'stop,'  keep  your 
finger  on  the  word  you  are  reading  until 
I  can  come  around  and  see  where  you  are. 
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Does  everyone  understand  just  what  he  is 
to  do?  Ask  all  your  questions  now.'  "  An- 
swer any  questions,  and  make  sure  that  all 
understand.  A  stop  watch  is  best  for  tim- 
ing. When  all  is  ready  say,  "Ready,  *tfo." 
Allow  just  twelve  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  say,  "All  stop."  Go  around  and 
record  the  last  word  each  child  was  read- 
ing. This  can  be  done  by  lightly  circling 
the  word  with  a  pencil  line.  Then  the  num- 
ber of  words  read  can  be  reckoned  later. 
Collect  the  test  papers. 

Scoring: 

Class  record  sheets  for  the  Monroe 
Standardized  Silent  Reading  Tests,  Revised, 
are  printed  by  the  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company.  These  give  the  keys  for  the 
correct  answers.  The  answers  for  only  one 
form  of  the  tests  are  given  on  each  record 
sheet.  Therefore,  when  ordering,  one  must 
designate  which  form  is  desired.  On  these 
sheets  also  are  the  norms  for  comprehen- 
sion and  rate  for  seeing  children,  for  the 
three  forms,  Grades  3-8.    The  rate  score  is 


the  average  number  of  words  read  per  min- 
ute. The  comprehension  score  is  the  num- 
ber of  exercises  the  pupil  has  done  correctly. 
In  the  case  of  Test  II,  with  the  seeing  chil- 
dren, 5  points  are  added  to  the  comprehen- 
sion score,  and  29  to  the  rate  score ,  to  make 
them  comparable  with  the  scores  on  Test  I. 
This  should  not  be  overlooked  if  one  is  com- 
paring the  results  of  the  blind  pupils  with 
those  of  seeing  pupils.  Whether  the  results 
thus  weighted  apply  equally  well  to  the  blind 
can  be  determined  only  after  a  considerable 
number  of  records  have  been  gathered. 
Results : 

Make  distribution  curves  for  each  grade 
for  both  rate  and  comprehension.  Find  the 
median  for  each  grade.  Keep  a  record  sheet 
on  which  are  recorded1  the  results,  whether 
passed  or  failed,  for  each  exercise  of  the 
test,  for  each  pupil.  Also  keep  a  record 
of  the  rate  scores. 

Please  send  copies  of  results  and  any 
comments,  to  the  Psychologist,  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


TEACHING  GEOMETRY  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

B.  P.  Chappie 


It  is  claimed  that  the  study  of  geometry 
trains  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  student 
more  especially  than  do  many  other  subjects, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  claim  is  justified. 
For  this  reason  geometry  seems  to  be  a  fun- 
damental study  for  the  training  of  high 
school  students.  The  ability  to  use  close, 
exact  reasoning  from  premises  to  conclusion 
will  certainly  be  of  great  value  to  any  person 
all  through  life.  In  addition  to  this,  and  of 
equal  or  greater  value,  is  the  fact  that  geom- 
etry supplies  many  facts  and  principles 
which  are  useful  in  mechanical,  industrial, 
and  scientific  enterprises. 

It  is  probable  that  sighted  pupils  will 
make  more  use  of  the  principles  of  geom- 
etry in  industry  than  will  the  blind ;  yet  the 
advantage  to  the  blind  of  studying  for  im- 
provement in  sound  reasoning  is  as  great  as 


for  the  sighted.  There  is  also  another  rea- 
son why  the  blind  may  study  geometry  with 
profit.  It  is  possible  that  the  habit  of  mem- 
orizing lessons  and  thus  reciting  from  mem- 
ory, and  not  from  thought  and  principle,  is 
more  common  among  the  blind  than  among 
sighted  students.  The  proper  study  of  ge- 
ometry will  do  much  to  correct  this  habit. 
Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  all  pupils  taking 
the  regular  academic  high  school  course  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  required 
to  take  this  subject,  or  that  they  themselves 
should  elect  to  study  geometry.  Pupils, 
then,  who  are  selected  for  the  class  or  classes 
in  geometry  should  be  chosen  with  some 
care.  They  should  be  reasonably  mature  in 
years  and  mental  development  (the  last  con- 
dition being  the  important  one)  ;  they  should 
have  covered  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and 
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algebra  with  a  thoroughness  and  success 
above  the  average  pupil.  Given  these  con- 
ditions, with  right  instruction,  success  is  as- 
sured. 

Remember,  a  right  beginning  is  half  the 
battle.  Pupils  should  begin  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  they  should  dwell  on  defi- 
nitions until  their  content  is  fully  under- 
stood. They  should  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  axiom,  theorem,  proposition, 
corollary,  and  the  difference  between  them. 
They  should  clear  up  everything  as  they  go 
along,  and  leave  no  uncaptured  forts  behind 
them.  They  should  dwell  on  the  first  few 
propositions  and  corollaries  until  they  see 
their  meaning,  and  positively  understand 
every  step  in  the  demonstration.  In  begin- 
ning a  proposition  or  theorem,  repeat  it  sev- 
eral times  slowly  in  order  to  give  the  mind 
time  to  grasp  its  provisions  and  details,  and 
to  comprehend  clearly  what  is  given  and  what 
has  to  be  proven.  Also,  give  the  mind  time  to 
correlate  the  statements  with  what  is  already 
known.  Professor  George  D.  Strayer  in  his 
excellent  book,  How  to  Teach,  says,  "In  a 
well-conducted  recitation  which  involves 
thinking,  the  aim  needs  to  be  restated  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  order  that  the  selection  of 
those  associations  which  are  important  and 
the  rejection  of  those  which  are  not  impor- 
tant may  continue  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod." Speaking  to  the  pupil,  I  may  say  that 
this  statement  may  be  applied  directly  to  a 
study  of  a  proposition  in  geometry.  When 
you  have  repeated  the  proposition  several 
times  you  are  prepared  to  begin  the  dem- 
onstration step  by  step.  At  every  step  in 
the  preparation  of  a  lesson  the  pupil  should 
ask  himself,  "Why?"  Do  not  go  farther 
until  you  see  why.  Be  exacting  with  your- 
self, and  in  the  recitation  the  teacher  should 
ask  "why"  at  every  step.  In  cases  where 
you  are  puzzled  and  delayed,  time  may  be 
saved  by  tracing  through  the  demonstration, 
and  then  going  back  to  the  difficult  point. 
The  truth  will  often  flash  upon  the  mind, 
bringing  gratification  and  exhilaration. 

The  beginner  often  has  difficulty  in  know- 


ing when  he  has  proved  a  theorem,  or  in 
knowing  what  constitutes  a  mathematically 
sound  and  logical  proof.  This  knowledge 
will  soon  come  with  earnest,  intensive  work, 
and  with  the  habit  of  seeing  that  every  step 
is  true  and  mathematically  sound  beyond 
idoubt. 

In  my  opinion,  the  memorizing  of  the  the- 
orems or  propositions  and  corollaries,  but 
never  the  demonstrations,  in  the  order  given 
in  the  text  will  be  of  great  help.  These  are 
the  capital  with  which  you  work.  They  are 
your  data  and  authority  for  the  statements 
made  in  your  following  demonstrations.  A 
review  of  the  theorems  of  the  preceding  day 
before  taking  up  the  next  lesson  is  very 
helpful,  and  often  gives  the  data  needed  for 
the  new  demonstration.  Five  minutes  spent 
at  the  beginning  of  each  recitation  in  re- 
peating the  theorems  thus  far  demonstrated 
in  their  order  is  excellent  practice,  and  makes 
you  ready  in  citing  authority  for  each  step 
taken  in  the  new  demonstration. 

Figures  and  diagrams  should  always  be 
drawn  by  sighted  pupils,  and  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable by  the  blind.  When  the  diagrams 
are  complicated,  they  should  be  drawn  again 
and  again  until  the  pupils  can  draw  them 
readily  and  accurately.  This  helps  to  fix  the 
theorem  in  memory  and  aids  greatly  in  the 
demonstration  and  in  the  ability  to  repro- 
duce the  demonstration  at  a  later  date.  Pre- 
pared diagrams  in  raised  lines  and  points 
should  be  used  by  the  blind;  but  they  would 
also  do  well  to  construct  as  many  as  possi- 
ble for  themselves.  After  the  blind  pupil 
is  familiar  with  figures  and  diagrams  it  is  a 
fine  practice  to  visualize  a  diagram,  and  not 
draw  one  at  all.  Thus  he  speaks  of  two  par- 
allel straight  lines,  ah  and  cd  cut  by  a  third 
straight  line,  ef,  at  the  points  o  and  ox ;  then 
he  goes  on  to  demonstrate  as  usual.  In  more 
complicated  figures  he  should  actually  have 
the  raised  lines  and  the  lettering  before  him. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  this 
point,  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  reproduce 
diagrams,  in  a  neat,  correct  way.  After 
demonstrating  a  theorem  from  the  figure 
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given  in  the  text,  it  is  a  most  excellent  plan 
for  the  pupil  to  draw  a  figure  of  his  own 
and  demonstrate  the  same  theorem  from  his 
figure,  then  with  different  lettering,  to  make 
sure  that  he  is  demonstrating  it  from  thought 
and  principle  and  not  from  mere  memory. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  beginners  after  cover- 
ing one  book,  or  even  half  of  a  book,  I  mean 
especially  the  first  book,  to  review  carefully 
from  the  beginning  in  order  to  get  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  first  principles.  It  will 
strengthen  the  pupil  much  in  the  work  that 
follows,  and  he  will  make  much  more  rapid 
progress. 

It  will  add  to  the  understanding  of  the 
practical  nature  of  geometry  to  consider 
what  use  or  uses  may  be  made  of  many  of 
the  propositions  you  demonstrate.  Some 
demonstrations  are  made  principally  to  ac- 
quire data  for  use  in  important  demonstra- 
tions following  later  in  the  text. 

There  are  several  important  causes  of  fail- 
ure in  the  study  of  geometry.  First,  there 
is  the  lack  of  a  sound  working  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
Second,  a  wrong  beginning  is  often  made 
which  consists  in  passing  over  the  first  defi- 
nitions, principles,  theorems,  and  corollaries 
too  rapidly  and  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  them. 
This  unwise  habit  soon  leads  to  confusion; 
then  to  bewilderment.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  take 
up  the  work  again  with  more  vigor  and  in- 
tensive study.  Third,  many  pupils  form  the 
habit  of  memorizing  the  demonstrations  by 
rote,  and  do  not  follow  and  grasp  the  rea- 
soning. This  mistake  is  fatal  until  cor- 
rected. The  pupil  must  demonstrate  from 
reason  and  principle.  Correct  methods  will 
soon  be  reached  in  each  case  if  the  teacher 
will  insist  on  asking  "why"  at  every  step, 
and  will  have  every  reason  given  before  go- 
ing further;  also,  if  the  pupil  will  ask  him- 
self the  same  question  at  every  step  and  will 
persevere  until  he  knows  why. 

Much  time  may  be  spent  in  the  study  of 
geometry,  but  this  time  gives  large  returns 


in  clear  thinking  and  logical  reasoning.  How 
crystal  clear  are  some  of  the  demonstrations. 
For  example,  take  the  theorem  which  states 
that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  The  pupil  has 
previously  demonstrated  that  the  sum  of 
the  angles  formed  about  a  point  in  a  plane 
on  one  side  of  a  straight  line  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  By  using  simple  construction 
lines  at  one  vertex  of  a  triangle  he  may  prove 
conclusively  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of 
a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles 
formed  about  a  point  on  one  side  of  a 
straight  line.  How  clear  the  conclusion  that 
the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal 
to  two  right  angles;  for  if  two  things  are 
equal  to  each  other  and  one  of  them  has  a 
given  value,  the  other  must  have  the  same 
value.  The  triangle  considered  is  any  tri- 
angle ;  therefore,  you  come  to  the  generaliza- 
tion that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  tri- 
angle, of  whatever  shape  or  size,  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

Again,  consider  the  famous  theorem  which 
states  that  the  square  described  upon  the 
hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the 
other  two  sides  of  the  triangle.  By  actually 
drawing  the  squares  on  the  three  sides  of 
the  triangle,  and  by  using  certain  simple  con- 
struction lines  the  pupil  may  prove  by  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  every  step  of  which  he 
sees  is  mathematically  true  and  sound,  that 
the  square  described  upon  the  hypotenuse  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on 
the  other  two  sides.  The  pupil  learns  what 
sound  reasoning  and  real  proofs  are. 

To  summarize,  we  may  claim  that  the 
study  of  geometry  gives  training  in  exact, 
concise,  and  clear  statement;  in  sound  rea- 
soning step  by  step  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
It  aids  greatly  in  the  ability  to  analyze  and 
detect  false  reasoning.  It  supplies  infor- 
mation valuable  to  many  scientific  and  indus- 
trial occupations,  as  to  the  carpenter  and 
builder,  the  architect,  the  civil  engineer  or 
surveyor,    the    mechanical     engineer,    the 
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draughtsman,  the  decorator,  the  farmer,  the 
landscape  gardener,  the  teacher,  the  student 
going  on  to  higher  mathematics,  the  astrono- 
mer. For  the  student  it  may  be  valuable  in 
correcting  the  habit  of  learning  by  rote,  and 
of  weak,  unsound  reasoning. 


It  is  believed  that  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  high  school  pupils  who  are  above  the 
average  in  their  attainments  in  arithmetic 
and  algebra  would  find  geometry  a  stimu- 
lating subject.  Take  up  the  subject  with 
confidence. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Conducted  jointly  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind 
By  Perkins  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


A   PROJECT    FOR   PRIMARY   GIRLS 

Susan  E.  Morse 


After  the  Christmas  season,  with  its  ex- 
citement and  joys,  is  over,  we  need  some- 
thing to  enliven  the  winter  months.  With 
us  "the  play's  the  thing." 

This  year,  for  our  group,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  girls  from  about  six  to  eleven 
years  old,  we  chose  a  simple  one-act  play 
"The  Clown  of  Doodle-Doo"  from  Jaden- 
dorp's  Collection  of  Nine  Short  Plays.  The 
play  is  flexible  as  to  the  number  of  char- 
acters, is  suitable  in  content  for  young  chil- 
dren, and  has  much  action  so  that  it  may  be 
correlated  with  the  gymnastic  work. 

We  gave  it  in  the  gymnasium,  first  for 
the  teachers  and  friends  at  school,  and  a 
second  time  for  parents  and  a  few  outside 
friends.  The  parents  have  necessarily  few 
opportunities  to  see  any  of  the  work  of 
the  school.  There  is  always  therefore  a  ten- 
dency for  them  to  lose  interest  and  to  lose 
their  sense  of  responsibility.  We  thought 
that  this  opportunity  was  good  for  the  par- 
ents as  well  as  for  the  pupils.  It  was  given 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  followed  by  simple 
refreshments  served  by  the  children,  and  a 
social  time. 

While  we  used  the  play  primarily  for  re- 
creation, incidentally  it  did  much  to  vital- 
ize and  motivate  the  school  work.     It  ar- 


ranged itself   according  to  school  subjects 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Arithmetic:  A  few  sample  problems 
will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  the  possibil- 
ities : 

1.  Group  1  sent invitations. 

Group  2  sent invitations. 

Group  3  sent invitations. 

How  many  invitations  in  all  ?  How  much 
postage  was  required? 

2.  We  used folds  of  blue  crepe  paper. 

of  black. of  yellow. 

of  orange. 

How  many  did  we  use  in  all? 

3.  We  used boxes  of  colored  circles, 

at  ten  cents  per  box. 

How  much  did  they  cost? 

4.  Barbara's  costume  required  six  yards  of 
cambric,  Fanny's  and  Angelina's  four 
yards  each. 

How  much  did  they  cost  at  fifteen  cents 
a  yard? 

5.  We  had  eighteen  balloons  at per 

dozen.     How  much  did  they  cost? 

6.  How  much  did  six  packages  of  animal 
crackers  at  five  cents  per  package  cost? 

7.  How  much  did  four  pounds  of  confec- 
tioners sugar  cost  at a  two-pound" 

package  ? 

Gymnastics:  Posture  work:  (One  girl  who 
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persistently  held  her  head  down  was  forced 
by  the  class  to  promise  to  try  to  hold  her 
head  up  before  her  name  was  put  on  the 
program. ) 

Marching,  skipping,  work  on  bar,  Swed- 
ish work,  and  original  stunts. 
Language:  Oral — Class  discussion  of  the 
play;  its  setting;  its  characters;  costumes; 
when  to  have  it;  whom  to  invite;  formulat- 
ing invitations. 

Written — Writing  a  business  letter  to  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  asking  permission 
to  present  the  play.  Writing  invitations  to 
parents  and  friends. 

Spelling:  A  list  of  about  one  hundred 
words  used  in  connection  with  the  play  was 
made.  Drill  on  these  words  was  followed 
one  night  after  supper  by  a  spelling  bee. 
This  awakened  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Writing:  Invitations  and  programs  in 
squarehand  and  braille. 

Of  course  every  girl  or  every  group  of 
girls  did  not  do  all  the  work  as  listed.  The 
spelling  and  arithmetic  was  done  largely  by 
the  older  girls.  All  wrote  invitations  in 
square-hand,  the  invitations  varying  in  sim- 
plicity with  the  ability  of  the  individual.  In 
the  marching  and  general  action  of  the  play, 
there  were  children  with  enough  vision  who 
could  help  the  totally  blind. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  we  tried 
to  develop  was  the  ability  to  be  happy  and 
contented  while  doing  the  best  one  could, 
whatever  one  was  chosen  to  do.  One  of  the 
hardest  things  in  the  world  to  do  is  to  learn 
to  judge  one's  own  ability,  to  neither  over 
nor  under  estimate  it  and  to  be  content  with 
one's  own  particular  chance  to  use  that  abil- 
ity. If  one  attempts  to  do  that  which  he 
cannot  do  reasonably  well,  his  performance 
brings  either  pity  or  contempt,  to  neither  of 
which  should  anyone,  especially  a  blind  per- 
son, be  subjected.  This  condition  and  sit- 
uation must  be  continually  met  in  the  out- 
side world.  Giving  our  play  with  its  at- 
tendant activities  brought  up  this  very  situ- 
ation and  we  hope  that  meeting  it  in  a  small 


way  may  help  the  girl  to  face  a  similar 
situation  later  on,  so  that  she  may  bring 
credit  to  herself  and  to  the  blind  as  a  whole. 
In  short,  we  were  just  living  and  working 
together,  being  happy  because  we  were  in- 
terested and  because  each  one  was  trying  to 
use  her  separate  ability  to  make  a  happy 
whole. 


MAKING  USE  OF  OUR  MUSEUM 
Sadie  Turner 

Our  little  pupils  showed  much  pleasure 
and  interest  in  our  simple  study  of  animals 
and  birds.  Small  groups  of  them  were 
reading  Pine  Tree  Playmates,  How  the  An- 
imals Came  to  the  Circus,  and  Orchard  and 
Meadow,  and  so  we  proceeded  to  make 
friends  of  the  animals  and  birds  mentioned 
in  these  stories.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  each  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
children  and  the  differences  between  were 
noted.  Our  fine  museum  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  this  study. 

Cut-outs  of  some  of  these  animals  were 
attempted  by  a  few  of  the  boys  with  some 
degree  of  success.  Also,  games  were  played, 
one  of  the  boys  imitating  or  describing  some 
animal  and  the  others  guessing  what  it  was. 

We  adapted  the  game  of  Lotto  to  our 
purpose  and  it  proved1  to  be  very  interesting. 
For  this  game,  eight  cards  were  used  each 
containing  eight  words  which  included 
names  of  animals,  their  distinguishing  fea- 
tures and  their  habitat.  A  duplicate  of  these 
sixty-four  words  was  made,  but  this  time 
with  a  card  for  each  word. 

Nine  children  play  at  once.  Eight  have 
the  lists  of  words,  and  the  ninth  reads  from 
the  smaller  card's.  As  these  are  read,  the 
one  having  the  duplicate  claims  it.  The  first 
to  match  his  full  list  calls  Lotto  and  is  the 
winner.  He,  then,  may  be  the  reader  for 
the  next  game.  This  game  can  be  adapted 
for  any  number  of  players. 

Among  the  stories  read  aloud,  Bed  Time 
Stories  by  Thornton  W.  Burgess,  and  some 
of  Clarence  Hawkes'  were  keenly  enjoyed. 
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A  test  was  given  in  June  for  identifica- 
tion of  fourteen  specimens  which  included 
fox,  squirrel,  rabbit,  porcupine,  owl,  frog 
and  robin.  Six  pupils  easily  identified  all 
of  them,  three  made  one  error  and'  four 
made  two.  One  boy  made  six  errors  but  he 
had  entered  late  in  the  year  and  was  not 
used  to  working  with  his  hands. 

The  children  in  the  second  grade  made 
nature  books  during  their  writing  periods 
which  they  took  home  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
These  books  contained  some  stories  by  the 
individual  pupil,  others  were  the  work  of 
the  group.  Together  they  composed  one 
poem  about  the  robin.  A  few  rhymes  were 
also  attempted.  At  their  own  suggestion,  a 
table  of  contents  was  written  so  that  they 
would  have  "a  real  book." 

The  following  is  a  story  by  the  group: 

THE  OWL 
There  are  many  kinds  of  owls.     There 
are   Horned   Owls,   Screech   Owls,    Snowy 
Owls,    Brown   Owls,    Sparrow   Owls,   and 
many  others. 

These  owls  are  of  different  sizes.  Some 
are  very  large  and  some  quite  small. 

The  owls  have  large,  round  eyes,  hooked 
bills  and  long,  sharp  claws. 

The  owl  chooses  a  perch  to  watch  at 
night.  Then  he  hoots  and  listens.  When 
he  hears  something  move,  he  flies  silently 
to  it. 

The  owl  has  soft  feathers.  He  eats  mice, 
chickens  and  rabbits. 

Below  are  three  rhymes  from  a  number 
alphabetically  arranged : 

B  stands  for  bear 
All  covered  with  fur. 
He  has  sharp  claws 
So  look  out  for  his  paws. 
P  stands  for  peacock 
With  a  long  train. 
It  has  pretty  colors 
Of  which  he  is  vain. 
R  stands  for  robin 
With  a  red  breast. 
He  comes  in  the  spring 
And  sings  his  best. 


ATTENTION! 

Two  recent  braille  publications  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  (Watertown,  Mass.) 
deserve  the  favorable  attention  of  all  finger 
readers  and  all  libraries  supplying  their 
needs;  they  are: 

1.  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards'  Laura  Bridg- 
man :  The  story  of  an  opened  door,  a  Ibeau- 
tiful  and'  sympathetic  account  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  release  from  captivity  of  an  im- 
prisoned soul.  This  was  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  Dr.  Howe,  in  the  face  of 
total  disbelief  in  its  possibility — thus  open- 
ing a  new  chapter  in  human  progress  and 
paving  the  way  for  all  similar  successes,  in- 
cluding a  Helen  Keller  and  a  Kathryne 
Frick.  It  is  an  inspiring  and  moving  tale 
which  should  be  read  by  all. 

2.  Dr.  Emerson  North's  short  paper, 
presented  at  the  convention  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  at  Wawasee,  Ind.,  in  June,  1929.  Dr. 
North  has  organized  and  directed  the  men- 
tal hygiene  Clinic  of  Cincinnati ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  those  mental  abnormalities  that  re- 
sult from  inaction,  physical  handicap,  etc., 
has  great  practical  value  for  workers  for  the 
blind.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  em- 
bossing of  Dr.  North's  paper  was  under- 
taken at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  few 
home  teachers.  Yet  only  three  of  these  are 
known  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  this  booklet  at 
the  cost  price  of  25  cents. 

Signed :  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director, 

Perkins  Institution. 


In  the  September  issue  of  the  Forum 
there  will  probably  be  a  brief  article  on  the 
use  of  the  braille  writer  in  teaching  begin- 
ners. This  article  will  discuss  the  practi- 
cability of  a  most  attractive  little  machine, 
the  Minerva  Braille  Writer,  which  can  be 
imported  from  Germany  at  the  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $11.00.  The  action  of  the 
writer  is  somewhat  slower  than  that  of  the 
Hall  Writer,  but  for  use  with  small  chil- 
dren it  promises  to  have  superior  possibil- 
ities. 
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EDITORIAL 

Thanks  to  the  whole-hearted  co-operation 
given  by  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  by  many  private  in- 
dividuals, to  the  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Visually  Handicapped  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion, this  Committee  will  be  able  to  offer  to 
workers  for  the  blind  a  truly  representative 
picture  of  the  present  status  and  present 
needs  of  the  work  with  visually  handicapped 
children  in  this  country.  Probably  for  the 
first  time  we  shall  be  able  to  locate  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  portions  of 
this  picture  which  are  most  in  shadow  and 
which  most  urgently  call  for  our  attention. 
Of  the  original  data  collected  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
the  sections  relating  to  blind  children  and 
to  visually  handicapped  children  with  addi- 
tional disabilities  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
material  on  partially  sighted  children,  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  and  conservation  of 
vision  will  be  placed  in  the  files  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. 

The  Teachers  Forum  speaks  for  educators 
of  the  blind  throughout  the  country  in  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude  to  President  Hoover 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  White  House  Con- 


ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection  for 
having  made  possible  such  an  extensive  sur- 
vey of  their  field1.  Through  the  impetus 
given  by  the  prestige  of  the  President  and 
by  the  national  character  of  the  Conference 
itself,  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  a 
few  months  what  might  otherwise  have 
taken  years. 


According  to  figures  recently  gathered  by 
the  Foundation  from  46  residential  schools 
and  20  day  school  class  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  888  blind 
students  have  graduated  from  high  school 
during  the  last  5  years.  Of  this  number 
365  have  gone  on  studying  in  college,  in 
vocational  or  industrial  schools,  or  in  other 
institutions.  A  few  others  are  studying 
with  private  tutors. 

Do  these  figures  carry  any  suggestion  as 
to  the  number  of  educated  blind  people  who 
should  be  making  heavy  demands  upon  our 
braille  libraries? 

If  only  all  blind  people  could  be  per- 
suaded to  want  the  same  thing  or  to  experi- 
ence such  an  enthusiasm  for  the  reading  of 
embossed  type  that  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
the  type  were  immaterial,  then  this  matter 
of  supplying  literature  to  the  blind  would 
be  comparatively  simple.  However,  edu- 
cated blind  people  will  persist  being  like 
other  people.  They  possess  as  many  differ- 
ent interests  and  have  as  varied  mental 
abilities  as  do  people  who  see.  If  their 
needs  are  to  be  adequately  met,  as  far  as 
reading  matter  is  concerned,  not  only  must 
more  literature  be  printed,  but  there  must 
be  a  greater  variety  of  subject  mattes 


Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  and  to  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  of  Squire, 
Sanders  and  Dempsey,  a  prominent  law 
firm  in  Cleveland',  Ohio,  every  residential 
and  day  school  class  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  has  received  a  model  of  a 
Zeppelin  for  its  school  museum. 
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Since  this  model  was  orginally  meant  to  of  the  fine  things  in  store  and  the  approxi- 

serve  as  a  toy,  there  are  a  few  inaccuracies  mate  cost. 

in  it  which  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  West — TVia  Union  Pacific  Railroad — 
Company  would  like  to  have  pointed  out  to  Leave  Chicago  11:59  P.  M.,  June  17, 
teachers  of  blind  children;  e.  g.  the  wheels  1930,  via  Omaha,  Denver,  Colorado 
in  its  cabin  which  no  true  Zeppelin  would  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland.  Ar- 
tolerate,  and  the  small  projecting  flange  at  rive  Vancouver,  Washington,  9:00 
the  equator  line  where  the  two  halves  of  the  A.  M.,  June  23,  1930. 
ship  have  been  joined.  East — Via  Canadian  Pacific — Leave  Van- 
Informational  material  pertaining  to  air  couver,  Washington,  11:45  P.  M.,  June 
ships  in  general,  and  to  Zeppelins  in  partic-  27,  1930,  via  Seattle,  Victoria,  Van- 
ular,  may  be  obtained1  upon  request  by  writ-  couver,  B.  C,  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  St. 
ing  to  the  Editor  of  the  Teachers  Forum.  Paul.    Arrive  Chicago,  July  3,  1930. 

Estimated  Expense 

AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION     OF         Railroad  Fare-Round  Trip.. $90.30 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND  ^^S^^Xi    SS 

CONVENTION  Meals— 12  days  at  $3.50 42,00 

June  23-27,  1930  

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind  $198.19 

Vancouver  Extras-— Lake  Louise,  Banff,  Salt 

Hostess— Mrs.  H.  R.  Chapman  Lake  City,  etc.,  etc 25.00 

Superintendent  

Begin  to  lay  your  plans  now  for  a  won-  $223.19 
derful  trip  to  the  scenic  northwest.  The  (Two  persons  sharing  lower  berth  will  re- 
invitation  from  the  Washington  State  duce  Pullman  fare  by  one-half— $27.95.) 
School  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Cham-  This  route  can  be  reversed  going  by  the 
bers  of  Commerce,  Lions,  Rotary,  and  other  Canadian  Pacific  and  returning  by  the 
Service  Clubs  of  Portland  and'  Vancouver.  Union  Pacific  at  the  same  cost. 
The  program  includes  a  wonderful  day  as  a  Ay2  day  trip  to  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
guests  of  these  enthusiastic  organizations.  tianai  park  can  be  included  either  going  or 
The  various  railroad  routes  going  and  com-  coming  at  an  additional  cost  of  $48.92. 
ing  offer   unparalleled   inducements   in  the  Signed:  B.  S.  Joice,  Secretary. 

line  of  beautiful  scenery.  

If  any  group  can  decide  upon  the  route  The  International  Committee  on  Program 

they  would  like  to  take,  reservations  can  be  and  Attendance  of  the  World  Conference  of 

secured  in  the  same  car  from  Chicago  on  Specialists  in  Work  for  the  Blind  will  hold 

any  of  the  railroads.     It  does  not  seem  ad-  its  first  meeting  on  May  26-27  in  Hamburg, 

visable  to  attempt  to  charter  cars,  as  it  would  Germany.      This  Committee  consists  of  Di- 

increase  the  expense  and'  require  someone  rektor   Altmann  of    Austria,    Capt.    E.    A. 

to  take  charge  of   a  personally  conducted  Baker  of  Canada,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  of 

tour.      Traveling   as    individuals,    however,  England,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of  the  United 

delegates   can  get  together  in   a  group  at  States,  Mr.  Alrik  Lundberg  of  Sweden,  Mr. 

Chicago  if  it  is  desirable.  George  L.  Raverat  of  France,  Mr.  Edward 

As  information  comes  in,  the  Secretary  M.  VanCleve  of  the  United  States,  and  M. 

will  try  to  keep  all  delegates  informed.  Pierre   Valley   of    France.      Mr.    VanCleve 

The   following   suggested  route   and  ex-  will  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Ham- 

pense  will  give  the  delegates  an  intimation  burg  meeting. 
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DR.    TILNEY    STUDIES    HELEN 
KELLER'S  SENSORY  EQUIPMENT 

The  well-known  brain  specialist,  Dr. 
Frederick  Tilney,  Professor  of  'Neurology 
and  Fleuro-Anatomy  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, estimates  that  the  human  brain  has 
probably  developed  no  more  than  one-fifth 
of  its  potential  brain  power.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  found  mainly  in  a  general  lack 
of  willingness  on  the  part  of  human  beings 
to  meet  the  demands  for  further  develop- 
ment. The  cases  of  Helen  Keller  and  Laura 
Bridgman  demonstrate  what  a  brain  may  do 
under  the  influence  of  concentrated,  syste- 
matic attention. 

Dr.  Tilney's  experiments  with  Helen  Kel- 
ler have  been  fully  described  in  Archives  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry  for  June,  1929. 
His  writings  on  the  subject  follow: 

A  comparative  sensory  analysis  of  Helen 
Keller  and1  Laura  Bridgman.   Eugenical 
News,  Dec,  1928,  pp.  156-162. 
A  comparative  sensory  analysis  of  Helen 

Keller  and  Laura  Bridgman. 
I.  Mechanisms  underlying  the  sensorium. 
II.  Its    bearing    on    the    future    develop- 
ment of  the  human  brain.    Archives  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  June,  1929. 
pp.  1227-1269. 
Helen  Keller's  Indian-keen  sense  of  smell. 
Literary    Digest,    October    20,     1928. 
pp.  66,  68-69. 
The  human  brain,  master  of  our  destiny. 
World's  Work,  Jan.,  1930.    pp.  48-51. 
The    master    of    destiny.     Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1930.    p.  335. 
The  mind  of  Helen  Keller.     Personality, 

October,  1928.    pp.  1-6. 
The  mind  of  Helen  Keller.    The  World 

To-day,  January,  1929.    pp.  115-120. 
Neurology  and  education.      Archives  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  Nov.,  1926. 


There  are  nine  states  which  do  not  provide 
for  the  compulsory  education  of  blind 
children  through  the  enforcement  of  a  com- 
pulsory education  law. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT: 

Only  thirteen  states  are  known  to  pro- 
vide state  aid  for  blind  babies? 

There  are  nineteen  states  which  are  known 
not  to  make  some  sort  of  provision  for 
higher  education  aid  for  their  blind  students  ? 

There  are  eighty  albinos  who  are  being  ed- 
ucated as  blind  children? 


Our   Contributors 


Miss  L.  E.  Larson,  who  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine writing,  reports  here  the  results  of  a 
careful  study  of  blind  dictaphone  operators 
which  she  made  at  the  instance  of  Miss 
Ramona  Beall,  who  is  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  of  the  Dictaphone 
Sales  Corporation,  Graybar  Building,  New 
York  City. 


Mr.  Paul  Luther  McFerrin,  who  is  Di- 
rector of  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory  in  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  is  develop- 
ing a  system  for  teaching  piano  to  the  blind 
in  classes.  During  two  summer  sessions  he 
taught  a  course,  "Music  for  the  Blind," 
given  by  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Owen  Thomas,  now  resi- 
dent in  India,  was  formerly  Psychological 
Examiner  at  Perkins  Institution. 


Mr.  B.  P.  Chappie  is  Superintendent  of 
the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Bathgate. 


Miss  Susan  Morse  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Lower  School  of  the  Girls'  Department  at 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Miss  Sadie  Turner  also  teaches  in  the 
Lower  School  at  Perkins  Institution,  but 
in  the  Boys'  Kindergarten  Department. 
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Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests 

Blind  Dictaphone  Operators  and 

for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils. 

Typists  in  the  United  States 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

75c 

and  Canada. 

Compiled  by  Charles  B.  Hayes .... 

Free 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Read- 

ing— A  Handbook  for  Teachers  of 

Insurance      Underwriting  —  A 

Primary  Braille  Reading. 

Study  of  the  Business  in  Its  Rela- 

By Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

$1.75 

tion  to  Blind  Agents. 

By  Lela  T.  Brown 

50c 

The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of 

Nature. — A  Report  of  a  Nature 

Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the 

Study  Project. 

Blind  in  Training  and  Practice. 

By  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon 

Free 

By  Lela  T.  Brown 

50c 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in 

Stand   Concessions— As   Operated 

A  School  for  the  Blind. 

by  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 

By    Helen    Parkhurst    and    J.    M. 

and  Canada  (Illustrated.) 

Ritchie   

Free 

By  Lela  T.  Brown 

50c 

Present  Status  of  Instruction  in 
Primary  Reading  in  Residential 

LEGISLATION 

and  Day  School  Classes  for  the 

Blind  Relief  Laws  :  Their  Theory 

Blind. 

and  Practice. 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

25c 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Evelyn  C. 
McKay Paper  $1.00;  Cloth  J 

frl.50 

Suggestions  for  Motivating  Pri- 

mary Braille  Reading. 

Laws    Governing    State    Commis- 

By Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D 

25c 

sions  and  Departments  for  the 
Blind.   (Revised  to  Jan.  1,  1930.) 

Compiled  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay.  .  . 

75c 

GENERAL 

Directory  of  Activities  for  the 

BRAILLE  PRINTING 

Blind  in  the  United  States  and 

r^ATsTAHA 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Braille 

Compiled  by  Lotta  S.  Rand 

$2.15 

Grade   One   and   a   Half   and 
Braille    Grade    Two.    (In    ink- 

Compilation   of   Braille   Periodi- 
cals AND  OF  INKPRINT  MAGAZINES 

Relating  to  the  Blind. 

print.) 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Ruth  E. 

Wilcox 

Free 

Compiled  by  Ida  Hirst- Gifford  and 

Ruth  E.  Wilcox 

25c 

PERIODICALS 

Outlook  for  the  Blind.    A  Quar- 

Through Blind  Eyes. 
By  Maurice  de  La  Sizeranne.  Trans- 

terly Magazine $2.00  a 

year 

lated  by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D 

£1.35 

The  Teachers  Forum,  For  Instruc- 

Distributed but  not  published  by  the 

tors  of  Blind  Children.    Issued  five 

Foundation. 
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